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; To the _ 
ö French Paris E DITIO N. 
} a HE late archbiſhop of Cambray's 


relations here preſent the pub- 
lick with a new. edition of the 
, Adventures of Telemachus, from 
3 the original manuſcript found among His 
_ Grace's papers. All the former editions be- 
| i ing extreme faulty, and publiſh' d without 
the author's approbation, tis a piece of ju- 
ſtice due to his memory, to let his perfor- 
2} mance appear abroad, as it came finiſh'd_ 
from his hands. 
lle had divided the whole into twenty⸗ 
four books, in imitation of Homer's Iliad: 
but beſides this diviſion, this new edition 
will be found to differ in abundance of 
od places from all the former. *Tis true, theſe 
variations for the moſt part relate to the 
| | Ile and only add ſome graces and beau- 
ties to the narration, by a more harmonious 
VO L. J. | a ranging 


F 
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ranging of the words: but then ſome things | K 
of infinite value, and conſiderable lengtn, 
had wholly been omitted before, which 
are here faithfully reſtored from the ori- 
gal: © 
The new editors thought it iptimbent | 
upon them not to ſuffer any longer, at the 
head of this work, the preface which uſed _ 
to be printed with it, and which never had 
the approbation of the author of Telema- 
clus: but, inſtead of it, they have placed 
the enſuing diſcourſe, wherein an attempt 
is made to unfold and ſet in a true light, 
the excellence and beauties of this poem; 
it's conformity to the rules of art; and the 
him of 3 it's moral,” | 
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wp | ADVERTISEMENT 
nat 
kick | g Concerning this 


wy Engliſh VERSION, 


abent 1 

t the XHE foregoing preface ſhews how 
uſed defective all the former Freneh 
r had editions of Telemachus have 
lema- been; nor could it hardly be 
laced VEE EY ſince | they were all publiſh'd 
tempt without the author's conſent, and from im- 
light, perfect copies, ftolen from him by piece- 
oem ; meal, by his Amanuenſes. For the ſame 


d the reaſon, all former tranſlations of this excel- 
ent piece muſt neceſſarily have been faulty; _ 
7 Jo far at leaf, as they ſhared in all the i in -- -- 
perfections of their lame original. 
This, with all candid judges, w will cer- 
© tainly be ſufficient to excuſe the miſtakes 
and defects of the firſt Engliſh verſion, 
= which was the performance of the late in- 
genious Mr Littlebury, Mr Alexander Ol- 
des, and myſelf. As the firſt French edi- 

tion of Telemachus was divided into five 
books, which came out at different times, 
Mr Littlebury tranſlated only. the firſt part ; 
and did it fo well, that it was a misfortune 

1 j for the publick, that his ill ſtate of health 

'E 8. 6 A not permit him to go on with the reſt. 
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from other buſineſs, 
Oldes, who tranſlated the fourth and fifth 


ſeems, 


iy ADVERTISEMENT... 


5 Upon his declining it, and at the Bookſel- 
ler's earneſt deſire, I undertook the taſk : 


ut not having then ſufficient time to ſpare 
I divided it with Mr 


parts; as I did the ſecond, and moſt part 
of the third. Theſe particulars I think fit 
to mention, both that my fellow-tranſlators 
may have the praiſe due to their performan- 


ces, and, at the ſame time, that I may bear 


no more blame, than in Juſtice lies at my 


own door. 
"Out" tranſlation, how imperfect fever, 5 
was ſo well teceiv'd, that in a few years, it 
| bore ſeveral large impreſſions : but, through 


the careleſſneſs of the Printers, there crept 


into the later editions ſo many groſs mi- 


2 that caſting my eyes one day caſual- 


1. upon ſome of them, before ſome Book - 
ſellers, I could not forbear ſaying, That I © 
| fearce knew again my own work, This, it 
| gave them the hint of a zew verfron; _ 
for which they had ſtill a more colourable 
pretence, from a new French edition, printed 
Conf derable improvements 


abroad abitb 


throughout, and methodix d into ten books, 
with arguments to eacb, and a large preface, | 
giving a particular account both of the Y 
work and author. 

Whatever injury they intended to the pro- 
prietor of the firſt verſion, he muſt have 
n 6M borne 3 
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* } ADVERTISEMENT. v 
22 *borne i it with patience and reſignation ; and 
f 1 the publick would certainly have applauded 
Tha 175 ; their defign, had Mr Ozell, the perſon they 
| q ofen employ'd to execute it, either made a new, 


or mended'the old tranſlation. 


t b fe But, inftead of that, it plainly appears 
0 q j from his performance, that (excepting a few 
ſlators 7 pages in the beginning) he made free with 
{ok ö our whole work; and that in order to pal- 
dear te his plagiariſm, he only corrected the 
5 wy £ Printer's miſtakes, and made ſome altera- 

5 4 tions in the ſtyle : bat it unluckily fell out, 
cn Wed that he alter'd every thing for the worſe ;. 
ars, It and though he had the ſelf-complacency to 
rough Y hope that the whole dition was ſo changed, 


Few. as to come nearer to the flandard of the 
 priginal; yet they, who took the pains to 
compare the two tranſlations, ſtill gave the 
preference to the former; and apply'd to Mr 
* > Ozell what a friend of mine wrote upon the 

1 plagiary of che . called 1 in 


ulis.” 


That I © 


urable © 

wrinted | Thy theft 5 all * grace and jule oil d, 

ements | Thou flol'ft the beauty firſt, and after ſpoil d. 
books, So fares it with that deſp'rate band, who 

face, live 


df the y On prey and . and by in injury + thei: 
Tm © Thoſe whom they wrong, with hatred they 
le pro- ð purſue; 

t have And not content to rob, they mur der 1 foo. 
borne | 5 1 Me 
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Mr Ozell, to juſtify his proceeding, had 


promiſed in his advertiſement, to throw to- 
gether at the end of that book, ſome of the 


book, he tells us, that he had drawn up a 


_ liſt of tauo or three hnndred errors; but be- 
ing afterwards told by the undertakers of his 


tranſlation, that Mr Boyer, one of the au- 


| thors of the former werfion, had been with 


them, and made preſſing inſtances that they 


 avould go upon a new tranſlation, and of. 


fered to do it for them, becauſe he was a- 


| ſhamed at the erroneouſneſs. of the other, 


he (Mr Ozell) thought it enough to give only 
a ſmall ſample of the miſiakes, and thoſe 


none of the groſſeſt he could have pick'd out. 


How far Mr Ozell has diſguis'd the truth 
in relation to the diſcourſe that paſſed be- 
tween his undertakers and me, I leave it to 
their conſcience to determine: but to the 
beſt of my remembrance, I only told them 


what I mention'd before, or words to the 
ſame effect. However, waving that trifling 
particular, in which the publick ts no wayyͤs 
concern'd, I ſhall only take notice, that Mr 


Ozell thought fit to reduce his charge a- 


gainſt us, which in his firſt bill of indict- 


ment conſiſted of two or three hundred, to 


out from p. 309, to p. 668. 
„„ " Theſe 


numerous and egregious miſtakes committed in 
the fowner verſion: And, at the end of his 


the ſmall number of fifteen miſtakes, cull d 


1 . Theſe ffieen e errors i every W 
bo; them, t to fall in Mr Oldes's ſhare of this 
verſion, and therefore do not in the le 

effect either Mr Littlebury or myſelf : Bui 
as we are, eyery one of us, brought into the 
general accuſation by way of innuendo, out 
© of reſpeR to the memory of my fellow-tran- 
flators, I think it incumbent on me to re- 
criminate on Mr Ozell ; and, in order to 


that, I have hereto ſubjoined a ſatnple of 
dis alterations, which, he is pleaſed to look 


upon as embelliſhments; but which, if I am 
- x not miſtaken, will with all good judges ra- 
ther paſs for foils to our tranſlation. 

9 Book I. p. 1. The author ſays; Ca hy 50 
ne pouvoit ſe conſoler da depart 4 Uk "> 
which Mr Littlebury rightly tranſlated ; 

1 Calypſo continued diſconſolate for the depar- : 
ture of Ulyſes : but Mr Ozell, in order to 
mend the matter, ſays, Calypſo, now Uhyſ- 
ſes was departed, grew deſperate, and deaf 


; 2 To conſolation. Is not grew deſperate, a 
7 fine addition? and deaf to conſolation, an 


expreſſion. more natural than A ſconſolatæẽ Sd 
Didem, The French ſays, Elle ſe prome- 
> poit ſauvent ſeule, &c. which Mr Littlebury 
renders naturally; She often walk'd alone, 
Kc. Mr Ozell, more quaintly, no doubt ; 5 
O unaccompanied ſhe trod, &c. | | 
A few lines after the author ſays, Souvent 
1 elle Ameuroit immobile, Ge. p. 2. K. f 
E | r 
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vii ADVERTISEMENT 
Mr Littlebury renders with a noble ſimplici- 


ty; Sometimes ſhe food fill and wept, wa- 


tering the banks of the ſea with her tears, 
and always turning her eyes to that fide 
where Pe had ſeen Ulyſſes's ſhip ploughing 
the waves, Kc. But Mr Ozell, either for- 


getting that he writes proſe, or to diſplay 


his ſkill in numbers, gives us here ſeveral | 
lines rogether 1 in blank verſe, as follow : "tb 


Mute a immoveabll 2 ſometimes | food, 


 Wat'ring the Hore with torrents from her 


eyes: 


There, where ſbe laft bad * Ubyes hip 


Plougbing the waves, ſhe turn d ver 9 in- 


| * Y 


And a little lower, 


Then at a di Hance fe deſery'd tao men, 
One ſeem'd advanc'd in Jears, the other 
young, 


N bearing much! the ſemblance of 2 


1 mention this once for all, Period : 
throughout the book, Mr Ozell ſeems to 


have ſought all opportunities of turning our 


proſe into blank verſe: A good Fortune F 
which I do not in the leaſt envy him; ſince 


in * opit ion of all true Judges of — it a | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
is as great a fault to write verſe i in Profe, as 
to write proſe in verſe. 
Pag. 6. The author ſpeaking of Calypſo' 8 
otto, ſays, On u voyoit ni or, ni ar- 
1 - 8 
45 4 | gent. ni marbre, ni colonmes, ni tableaux, 

ni ſtatues; which Mr Littlebury juſtly ren- 
| ders thus; There was neither gold nor fever 
play 10 be ſeen, 20 marble, nor pillars, 10 paint- 
ing, no flatues; but Mr Ozell, in theſe two 
plain lines, commits two faults ; There was 

(ſays he) 20 gold nor filver to be ſren, no 
marble columns, no tableaus, nor ſtatues. 
I'd fain know how long fablcas has been an 
3 Engliſh word? 
The French ſays, Cette 2 troit taillte 
es in- At le roc en voutis; which Mr Littlebury 

. + rightly tranſlates, The grotto was cut into 
* divers vaults within the rock: but Mr Ozell 
thinks to mend the matter, by ſaying, The 
girot was hewn within the living rock. The 
Fock is, undoubtedly, much obliged to Mr 
1 Orell, for beſtowing life upon it. 

14 little lower the French ſays, Ce boi 
1 ſembloit couronner ces belles prairies; which 
Mr Littlebury renders naturally thus, This 
= evood ſeem'd to crown theſe beautiful mea- 
ddt; but Mr Ozell, in his forc'd way of 
” modelling the diction, ſays, This wood a 
* ſemblance had as if it crown'd the meads. 
Book II. p. 52. The French fays, 7e 
* ' ſentis point cette horreur qui fait "ow 
2 "* & 
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r ADVERTISEMENT. 


les cheveux fur la tete, & qui glace le ſang 
dans les veines, &c. which Mr Littlebury 


Ad wvhich makes mens hair Hand upright, and 
chills the blood in their weins; but Mr O- 


nate in the wins. 


A very polite expreſ. 
ſion! | 


hair ; but Mr Ozell, more poetically, ſays, 
difnantied of bair.. 1 et 1 59) 
Book II. p. 59. The author ſays, Les 
riantes prairies, which Mr Littlebury natu- 
rally renders by be lovely meadows ; but 
Mr Ozell ſays, the laughing meadows ; with 
no more reaſon, no doubt, than he ſaid be- 
%% 
Book IV. p. 122. The author ſays, A. 
want gue de laiſſer fermer ſes yeux au ſom- 


their eyes, Mentor, &c. but Mr Ozell thinks 
to top upon him, by ſaying, Before they 

| had ſuffered ſleep to take poſſeſſion of them, 
| Mentor, &c. Is not this a very elegant ex- 
preſſion? U e e 8 1 Oey 
A little lower (pag. 127) the French ſays, 
Pendant mon filence un ſommeil doux & puiſ- 
_ fant vint me ſaiſir; which Mr Littlebury 
Ss NY OK e 13 


_ 
- 


juſtly tranſlates, I felt. none of that horror © 
zell ſays, And which cauſes the blood to flag- | 


 Twopages lower the French ſays, Ce vi- _ 
eillard awoit un grand front chauve ; that is, 
This old man had a large forehead, bare of + 


meil, Mentor, &c. which Mr Littlebury 
rightly. tranſlates, Before ſlumber had clos'd 


15 tr anſ 
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beſto 
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peup. 
T ren 
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ſang 
bury 
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and 
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flag- 


pool. 


re of + 
lays, . 


, Les 
natu- 
; bit 
with 
d be- 


TY As 
2 
bury 
clos d 
hinks 
they | 
them, 
it ex- 
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: 5 ; FR renders, During my fi filence, a fa 27 202 | 5 
: "powerful Number ſeiz'd upon me; but Mr O- 


ell, according to his new way of refining | 

the diction, ſays, I was ſeized with a wit- 

lere fit of ſleeping. Monſtrous fine! h 
Page 130. The French ſays, Venus re- 


| mont Vers Ohne; ; Mr Littlebury, Venus 
e vi- 1 
n 


nes after, Mr Ozell ſays, ien Nana, 


| reaſcended towards Olympus ; but Mr Ozell, 
Venus remounted towards Olympus. A few t 


4 | inſtead of peſtilent i/land. 

Thus far I have ſhewn in what manner 
"Mr Ozell has mended Mr Littlebury's 
- tranſlation ; I ſhall now curſorily take no- 

I tice of the favours he has been Fran * 
beſtow upon me. 
Book V. p. 171. The French ſays, It 

| peuple touchs de compaſſion pour le fils, which 


2 urs —_ 
R 


| I rendered, The people being touch'd with 


© pity for the ſon; but Mr Ozell more ele- 
Tat, no doubt, The people melting with. 
ty, &c. 
Ve 175. The author ſays, Au ad? | 
? mowvement qu'il faiſoit, on woyoit tous ſes 
© muſcles ; ; which I fimply rendered, At the 
® laft of his motions you might diſtover all his 
late 3 bur Mr Ozell, ſwelling the fails of 
his elequence, ſays, t his leaf motjou every 
| FeeelPd apparent. 

Pag. 177. Os diftribua tes cha#rots au 
"rey 1 tranſlated, be tharier were diftr?. 
| ut 


ui ADVERTISEMENT. 


buted by by - but Mr Ozell, The chariots © 
| Were diſpoſed of according to hot. O elegant © 


— = Poon Ry — IE ALT IRE renee 


according! A 


Pag. 179. Car mes chevauc mieux mena- 


| gex qub les fiens, ttoient en état de le devan- 


cer; I rendered, For my. horſes, which 1 
ſpared at firſt, were now able to beat his; 


but Mr Ozell, better ſkilled in horſe-races ; 
than myſelf, lays, For my horſes, which 1 © 
had favoured at firſt, vere now able to out- 
run him. Would not one imagine that the 
author ſpeaks of a match detween : a man 
and horſes? 
Pag. 188. Un roy entierement tourne & * 
guerre, &c. ruineroit ſon peuple; 1 engliſi- 4. 
ed, A king entirely bent upon war, &c. 
ond not care if all his people were ruin'd ; 
but Mr Ozell, undoubtedly in a more noble 
ſtyle, 4 king whoſe talent entirely lies to 
war, &c. tis indifferent to him aaraher his * 
ſubjects fo ink or ſwim. Delicate! | 
Pag. 189. Un conquerant envire de 2 1 
gloire; J ſillily rendered, A congueror in- 
toxicated with his glory; but Mr Ozell, 4 "© 
conqueror groꝛon drunk with bis Jorg. 5 
Polite ! = 96 8 157 
Book VI. p. 202. ' On on ade on * hat 


Viſage, 3 de Verne & d.- et 1 yn 70 
tranſlated, hey diſcover d. in hii countegance Na, 


fomething i bas "beſpoke in bigs firm. ang ele : 42 
Vated {oi ; hut Mr Oxell;, du iu 1] TC 


Sis 5 


= | ſpeaſably great. 

> fie Pag. 209. Le pere aprés Pawoir long tems 
1 ſeuffers, pour tacher de le corriger de ſes wi- 
en: I tranſlated, The father having borne 
way _ evith bim a long time, with hopes to reclaim 
$A bin from his wices; which Mr Ozell corrects 
a, thus, With hopes he would grow better. Ad- 
4 7 mirable ſimplicity ! 

yell A few lines lower, Aﬀreuſe pauvrett, 1 
| render'd, dreadful poverty; Mr Ozell, for- 
ja midable powerty. Noble! | 
ME Pag. 214. Le went gui enfloit nos water 4 
EY 1 engliſh'd, The wind which fill'd our 
gliſh- 4 Spreading ſails; Mr Ozell, with more de- 
e. licacy, ſays, Our bellying fails; and in an- 
; other place, ſtrutting ſails. Well ſaid, 
noble an $ 

l „ Pag. 226. Ses eſperances s oandiiifſoient 3 
bs poorly render'd, Her hopes waniſb d away ; 
0 r Ozell, more elegantly, Her hopes dif- 
* i 5 ; peri'd themſelves. 

re Pag. 234. Apres tant de merveilles, 1g- 
ll. 4 porez vous encore ce gue le deſlintes vous ont 
p Les. prepare I tranſlated, After ſo many abon- 
a lerful deliverances, can you be doubtful of 
95 lon what the gods have in flore for you ? But Mr 
011 0 zell, Can you have no notion of, &. © 
chance Þ Fag. 239. La deefſe lui dicouvroit ſes 
ud ele- + eines ſur toutes les choſes qu'elle woyoit, & 
over'd | 4 2 Faiſoit ſans "Aled des plaintes nouvelles; 


in 


ADVERTISEMENT. xi 


In hes countenance ſomething that was un- 


| VOL. I. 


© 


xiv ADVERTISEMENT. * :* 
I render'd, The goddeſs complained to him a- * 
Hout all ſhe ſaw, and renewed her complaints 

every day; Mr Ozell, The goddeſs complain- * . 


ed to him about every thing ſhe though ſhe had & 
occaſion for. Pray what's the meaning of * 


mw? 4 
| Pag. 243. Eucharis 9 qui craigneit que Te- 
1 lemaque ne lui ichapat: I engliſh'd, Eu- 


it charis who was afraid to loſe 7 mac bar: AF 
1 But Mr Ozell, Eucharis fearing Telemachus 5 
14 ſhould make bis eſcape from her. 5 

Pag. 254. Tout le venin empeſté du Co- (©... 
eyte ſembloit $exhaler de ſon caur; 1 tran- 
ſlated, All the peſtilential venom of black S, 

| Coryts ſeemed to reek out of her heart: But 

Mr Ozell, more emphatically, All the bane- © 
ful venom of black Cacytus ſeemed to aſcend 
from her heart in peflilent exhalations / ve 
Pag. 261. Fe me ſuis th, jai devort ma 
peine; I tranſlated, I held my tongue, I fed © 
upon my own grief: But Mr Ozell, more 
- nicely, 1 chew'd the cud of my own grief. 
Pag 265. Ces paroles flateuſes firent gliſ- \ 
fer leſperance & la joye juſqu'au fond des , 
entrailles de Calypſo 3 I ſaid, This flattering 7% 
ſpeech convey d pleaſing hopes and joys into 
the very bottom of Calypſo's heart: But Mr F.. © 
11 5 Ozell, This ſpeech infus'd freſh hope and joy 
TH to every corner of Calypſo's heart. T wonder, 
„ while he was on this noble ſtrain, he did 
| not fay, every creek and corner. 7 


1 ADVERTISEMENT. 


** 
Book VIII. p. 276. 1 fit fendre la mer 


ri 2 a force de rames ; I render'd, He cauſed the 
0% Towers to ply their oars amain, and cut the 
SE Folding flood: But Mr Ozell, He cauſed the 
ig of | | bars to cut the paſſive flood, Right! 
_ Pag. 290. Elle verſa des torrens de layr- 
Te. Fre 3 I ſaid, She ſhed floods of tears: But 
Eu- Mr Ozell, She poured forth torrents of ſcald- 
chars Ing tears. | 
5 0 Pag. 294. OR Titie ſentira tternellement | 
dans ſes entrailles toigours renaiſſantes un 
TY vautour qui les ronge : I render'd, Where 
* Titius will for ever feel a vulture preying up- 
"TY on his growing liver. But Mr Ozell, Where 
. But Titius will for gver feel in bis freſb. created . 
ane Boabels. O rare fre/h-created ! | 
g ſe ina 7 Pag. 298. Les trompettes faiſoient reten- | 
tir Onde, juſqu'aux rivages eloignez: 1 
1 kranſlated, The loud trumpets made the waves 
I fed # efound with their clangor as far as the di- 
i ant ſhore : but my corrector thus, The 
af. 1 ounding trumpets fill d the diſtant ſpores with 
ie . I reverberating ecchoes. 
al des N G 755 9 85 r 1 6-907 2 * les 1 
7 ferin 2x UPTIEFY 3 1 render 8 e at fir rehear 2 
ys in $ the praiſes of mighty Powe: Nr l, 9 
Sor Mr K 41 firſt elan Forth the praiſes of Tu 
and joy WR 
onder, ag. 315. Ces grand. conguerans e 
ke did ent a ces fleuves debordez gui paroiſſent na- 


= ! 3:1 ſaid, "; my conquerors are 


2 | like 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
like thoſe overflowing rivers, which appear 
. majeſtic : But Mr Ozell, The mighty conguer- 
ors. reſemble thoſe avide-ſpread up- damm dri 
vers, which look majeſtic. What does he 


mean by wide. ſpread up damm'd? 
Book IX. p.325. 


xvi 


weity, who hated them, &c. 


Pag. 1 
Pabime; I render'd, His eyes pierce into the 


gulph. 
Pag. 341 | 

Pag. 347. Telemaque ſe retint avec beau- 
coup de peine; J aid, Telemachus contained 
himſelf, tho" not without reluctance: But 
Mr Ozell, more devoutly, Tho" not without 
the greateſt ſelf denial. 


Pag. 361. Le a je recommengoi 


mes travaux; I engliſh'd, The next day 1 


| reſum'd my toils. But Mr Ozell, I re- com- 
mence my toils. : : 
Book XI. p. 413. Semblables & ces pa- 


roles enchanties qui arretent la lune & les 
etoiles; I render'd, Like thoſe enchanting 
abords which flop the motion of the moon and 
ſtars : But Mr Ozell, 

| en, &6. | | 
Book | 


Une divinite enemie 2 3 


trompeuſe les tloignait d'Ithaque; I ſay; 4 hays, 


deceitful and unfriendly deity led them far 52 'efti 


vide of Ithaca: But Mr Ozell, 4 arr cd be ge 


Ses yeux percent Juſques dans 


- fautes 


3 las m 


impro 


W Bo 
emen 
Mr 6 
d ut 4 
no, n 


Vo 


/inall 


3 That , 
Dad Qn 
deepeſt abyſs: Mr Ozell, Into the very loweſt f unue- 

not ir 
Ville 4 a ; I tranſlated, 6 
- *. owing city; Mr Ozell, power ful city. 
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Many 
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But ! 
© haute: 
18 qui 


Th 


he ha 
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des, a 
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* ADVERTISEMENT. wii 
Book XII. p. 431. 


i ment; - I render'd, without lenitives : 


Parler ſans adouciſ- 
But 
Mr Ozell, inſtead of lenitives, ſays, with- 
gut dulcifyings, a word I never met with ; 


5 no, not even in a Diſpenſatory. 


Vol. II. Book XIII. p. 7. The French 


"Lays, Wil Faiſoit aſſex entendre qu'il ne 
r meſfiimait guere : 
be gave ſufficiently to underſland what a 


Which I tranſlated, That 


' ſmall eſteem he had for ne: But Mr Ozell, 


Dat he had given convincing proofs, that he 


to the ad no great eſteem for me. 


er, 4 


How a hint or 
#nnuendo ſhould be a convincing proof, I can- 


Hot 1 imagine. 


lated, _ 


Ibid. p. 11. The French ſays, Plufieurs 


 Fautes dangereuſes, oz la hauteur de Proteſi- 
las m' auroit fait tomber : Which I render'd, 
Many dangerous faults, into which the haugh- 
tines of Proteſilaus would have hurried me: 
it hout But Mr Ozell not underſtanding the word 
* hauteur, tranſlates it by precipitancy, which 


is quite another thing. 
day 1» 


Thus much for a ſample of Mr Ozell's 
improvements upon my tranſlation : Thoſe 


he has made on the latter part of Telema- : 
chus, which was engliſhed by the late Mr Ol- 


des, are no leſs numerous, and moſt of them 
| of the ſame ſtamp; ; but for fear of tiring out 


the reader's patience with theſe critical tri- 

fles. I ſhall only take notice, That in Book 

E NV. P 426, the French 1 Les mont. 
| b 


3 | 88 


—— 


xvii AD VERTISEMENT. 


3 montrent encore un front argue 


_eilleux au ciel apres avoir été e fi ſouvent ecras |; 
That is, The Acrocerau- 


ſez par la fouare : 
nian hills ſtill rear up their haughty brow to 


heaven, v they have been ſo often Gatter d 4 


by thunder : But inſtead of theſe laſt words, 
Mr Ozell, in a more lofty ftrain, no doubt, 
fays, MAUL'D WITH THUNDER. | 

I muſt deſire the reader to take notice, 
that I do not charge Mr Ozell with the er- 
rors he has in common with the other tran- 
lators, and which were occaſion'd by the 


tempete arrivoit dans le porte defirt 5 which 


J have render'd, The father, having eſcaped 
5 tentiv 
and t 
Frenc!] 


the florm, arriv'd ſafe in the wiſh'd for ha- 
ven: But the former French editions, 


Mr Ozell, the (ſo call' d) Syrian Port, | 
Beſides this, and many other literal faults, 
occafion'd by their ignorance who handed 


ſurreptitious copies of Telemachus to the 
| Preſs ; there are in all the former French e- 
ditions, ſeveral conſiderable omiſſions, which P 

og; 
Juvenil 
End of 
At to i 


have been here faithfully reſtored. The prin-⸗ 
cipal additions the reader will find in the 
following places of the laſt Paris edition, in 
two Volumes i in 12979, VIA, 

Vol, 


excel 
s pre! 
alſo pꝛ 
Kam 
Ramſe 
to the 

faultineſs of the firſt French editions of Te- 
lemachus: As for inſtance, Book V. p. 167, =] 
the laſt Paris edition ſays, Le pere echape a la 1 


in- 
ſtead of port defire; have porte de Hrie, which : 
Mr Littſebury tranſlated, Port of Syria; and 5 


} 
* 


orgu⸗ 
ecras 


erau- 1 
178, 367, 369, 372, 391 to 406, 407. 
448 to 452. 


DW 70 


ter d 
ords, _ 
excellence of the poem of Telemachus, which 
is prefix d to the laſt Paris edition, deſerves 
alſo particular notice; and the rather „becauſe 
EK am inform'd it is the performance of Mr 
Ramſey, an ingenious Scotch gentleman, ſon 
to the late biſhop of Dunblaine, and an inti- 
f Te- 
Cambray; who having reſided many years 
in France, has acquired a perfect e of 
nr French language, 
caped _ 
r ha- tentively compare both the laſt Paris edition 
„ in- 
vhich 
I am ſure, find them to be vaſtly different: 
But bow far herein I have merited of the 
publick, I leave to all , and candid 
Judges. 
d the ! 
ich e- 7 


oubt, 


Dtice, 
1e er- 
tran- 
y the 


167, 
a la 


vhich 


and 


aults, 


ded 


vhick | 
| ww | 
n the 
n, in 


1 ADVER TISEMENT. xix 
Vol. I. from p. 449, to p. 459 3 p. 460, 
| 461, 471, 472, 478. 


Vol. II. p. 47, 148 & /zg. 157 to 160, 


The Iiſcourſe on Epick Poetry, and on the 


mate companion of the late archbiſhop of 


Upon the whole matter; whoever will at- 


and this Engliſh verſion, with the former 


French.editions and Engliſh tranſlations, will, 


Covent-Garden, Lon- | 4 
don, Oct. 14, 1718. 4. BOYE. R. 

P. S. Inſtead of the French ode. which the 
ae author of Telemachus wrote in his 
juvenile years, and which is printed at the 
Erd of the laſt French edition, we have thought 


Fit to inſert in this place the following ** | 


: = | 
O. | 
. 
5 s 4 
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"4 Archbiſhop of Camprav's 
TELEMAC aus 


In Imitation of Hom E R. 
Written in the Vear 1707. 


— 


; By the late Duke of D E VONSHIR E. 


—— 


you wprite, - 

| The nobleſt image in the clearef light {! 

A love, by no felf- intereſt debas'd, 
But on tb Almighty's high perfeSion plac'd. f 

A love, in which true piety conſiſts, © 
That ſoars to Heav'n without the belp of prieſts ! 

| Let partial Rome the great attempt oppoſe, - © 
Support the cheat from whence ber income flows ;_ 
Her cenſure may condemn, but not confute, 

I beſt. your elevated notions ſuit 
With what to reaſon ſeems the Almighty's dus: 
They have, at leaſt, an air of being true. 
And what can animated clay produce 
Beyond a gueſs, in matters ſo abſtruſe ? 
But when, Aſcending from th empyreal height, 
You ſtoop of ſublunary things to write, 
Minerva Ha the moral to diſpenſe : 


How great the ſweet bow ſublime the Pu” 


x And h. 
Tbere, 
AMBR AY! you ſee, when beav = love © 


4 


Wa th 
Eier I 


Jn you; 
We ſee 
There 1 


o for, 
e in 


2 if 
Happy 


In none 


| [cx hil 
Fithou 


But H. 
The mo 


M bat 
Af 
With * 


ith 1 


Such þ 


Serve 
D deſp 
Under 
1 Hero 
With; 
With 


love 


by 


Alluſion to the Archbiſhop, Se. xxi 


"Wet the Avnian bard with ſuch a flame, 
Eber ſung of ruling arts, your lefty theme, 


Jn your Telemachus, bis deres ſon, 
We ſee the great original cutdone. 
There is in wirtue ſure a hidden charm, 


o force eſieem, and envy to diſarm 3 
Elſe in a flatt'ring court you ne er had been de efign'd 


TT” inflrut the future troublers of mankind, 
Happy thy native foil, at leaft by nature ſo, 


In none her treaſures more profuſely flow 3 


4 * ho make rhe People 3 my their o70n : 


FX 


: 1 8 * 

N 1 

Nor 3 
x 4,3 

1 


57 hills adorn” d with vines, with flow'rs the plain, 


ithout the ſun's too near approach ſerene 3 F 


But Heav'n in vain does on the wineyards ſmile, 


The monarch's glory mocks the lab'rer's toil. 


What tho" elab'rate braſs with nature ftrive, 
And proud equeſtrian figures ſeem alive; 


ith waricus terrors on their bajis wwrought, 


Vith yielding citadels, ſurprix d or bougbt; 


Ad here, the ruins of a taken town, 

 . There, a bombarded fteeple tumbling down 
Such prodigies of art, or coſtly pains, 
Serve but to gild th” unthinking rabble's chains, 
D deſpicable ſlate of all that groan + SE 
Under d blind dependency on one 

_ How far inferior to the berds that range, 
With native freedom, o'er the 2000ds and plains ! 
With tbem no fallacies of ſchools prevail, 
Wor ef a right divine the nauſeous tale 

Can give to one among themſelves the power, 

. Without controul his fellows to devour, 

Jo reas ning. buman kind alone belong | 
The arts to hurt themſelves by reas ning wrongs 
Hove er the fooliſh notion firſt began, 

O truſting abſolute to lawleſs man; 

Hove er a tyrant may by force ſubſiſt; 


(For wwho would be a ſlave that can reſiſt ? ) 
Thoſe fit (O Caſuiſt ) ſafeſt on the throne, 


And | 


l Alluſion to the Archbiſhop of 


Ard chufing ratber to be low'd than fear d, 
Are kings of men, not of a ſervile berd, 
O liberty, too late defir'd when Iſt, 


Like bealth, when wanted, thou art-walu'd moſt | 7 | of good 
In regions where no property is known, 19 Where t 
Thro' which the Garonne runs, and rapid Rhone, j Ts ftill i. 
Where peaſants toil for harveſts not their own, 4 On the Þ 
How gladly would they quit their native fel, 3 5 Of bidec 
And change for liberty their wine and oil! _ 15 "The fur: 
As ⁊uretebes, chain'd and lab ring at the ar, j Her teet, 
In fight of Traly's delightful ſhore, EO 5 | Her par 
Reflect on their unhappy fate the more. . 1 With pi 
Thy laws have flill their force, above the * | | 1 th tl 
Of Gothic kingdoms, happy Albion, bleft! | Of frerce 
Long ſince their ancient freedom they have tc P, | Mitb a 
And ſerwilely of their ſubjection boaſt, RD. 4 For tort 
"7 by better fate the wain attempts refiſls ' Cloudin 
Of faithleſs monarchs, and deſigning priefts 3 : 
 Unſhaken yet thy government ſubſiſis. 
While fireams of blocd the continent o'er flew, 


Redd ning the Maeſe, the Danube, and the Po, 
Thy Thames, auſpicicus iſle ! ber thunder ſends, 
To cruſh thy foes, and to relieve her friends. © 
Say, Muſe, fince no ſurprize, or foreign ſtroke, 
Can burt ber, guarded by ber walls of oak, 

Since wholeſome lawws ber liberty transfer 
To future ages, what can Albion fear? 

Can ſhe the dear-bought treaſure throw away 9 
Have uni verſi ties ſo great a ebay? 

The Muſe is ſilent; cautious to reflect 

On manſions wobere the Muſes keep their ſeat, 

Barren 2 thought, and niggardly of rhyme, 
Ay creeping numbers ſbe forbids to climb, 

Vent ring too far, my weary genius fails, 

And ver my drooping ſenſes ſleep prevails. 

An antique pile, near Thames's filver fream, 

Mas the firft object of my airy dream, 

In ancient times a conſecrated fane, 


ji But fince apply'd to uſes more profane, 


— — 
— — — - = — - 
—— — ͥͤ ́ HöV— — 


ih 


4 


Fila 


Cambray's Tzxremacuvs. 
| Fd bit h a popular debating throng, 

Oft in the right, and oftner in the wrong, 
Of good and bad the variable teſt, 
Where the religion that was woted beſt 
© I's Fill inclin'd to perſecute the reſt, 
On the high fabrick ſtood a monſter fell, 
© Of hideous form, ſecond to none in bell; 
be fury, to be more abhor'd and fear'd, 


: 


Fler farty-colour'd robe obſcenely flain'd 


3 With the implacable and brutiſb rage 
/ feerce dragoons, ſparing no ſex nor age, 


© With all the borrid inſtruments of death, 


For tort'ring innocents F improve their faith, 


* Clouding the roof with her infectious breath, 
© Thus ſhe began: Are then my labours vain 


FE Baffle the infernal projects I've begun, 


And break the meaſures of my faw'rite ſon 
„ Tho" far unlike the beroes of ber race, 


And, ſlighting coronation-oaths, diſdain'd 
Their high prerogative ſhould be reſtrain'd : 
Th her own iſle is bleſt with liberty; | 
Has ſbe a right to ſet all Europe free? 
Under this roof, with management, I may 
The progreſs of her arms at leaſt delay. 


From a contagious vapour I will bliw, 


CE a ak & a & @ 


Here let imaginary fears prevail, 
„And give a colour to affected zeal, 
From trivial bills let awarm debates ariſe, 


Foment ſedition, and retard ſupplies. 


xxiii 


Her teeth and jaws with clods of gore beſmear'd ; 


© With picus murthers, freemen rack'd and chain'd, 


© That to the pow'rs of France have added Spain? 
* Vain my attempts to make that empire great? 
And ſhall a woman my deſigns defeat, | 


9 5 


That made their bumours of their laaus take place, 


Within theſe walls breaches ſhall wider grows 


If once my treach'rous arts, and watchful care, 


I Break the confed'racy, and end the war, 


5 
2 1 
1 8 : 


s Ador d 


—— 


xxiv Alluſion to che Archbiſhop, &c. 


« Ador'd in bell, I may in triumph fit, 
And Europe to one potent ate ſubmit," 


* Waking at ſo detefable a found, 
WW bich evould all order, and all peace confound, 
T cry*d, jnfernal bag! be ever dumb; 
Thee with ber arms let ANNA overcome 
Here ANNA reigns, a Queen by Heaven beftow'd 
To right the injur'd, and ſubdue the proud, 
As Rome of old gave liberty to Greece, 
ANNA th invaded finking empire frees. 
Th" allies her faith, ber pow'r the French proclaim, 
Hor piety th oppreſs'd, the world ber fame, 
At ANNA's name, dejgeted, pale, and ſcar'd, 
The execrable ns di appear 4 
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BP ICK POETR 7; 


AND THE 


XCELLENCE 


OF THE 


E M of Telemachus. : 


W 3 F we could reliſh Truth The origin 
AE in her naked ſimplicity, and end of 
Sk ſhe would not need to . 5 
8 SY borrow any ornaments _ | 
N from imagination to attract our love: 
but her pure and delicate light dees 
not ſufficiently affect the groſs ſenſes 
1 of men; and the nice attention ſhe 
„s too great a reſtraint on their natural levity. 
17 rde r to inſtruct men, we muſt not only enlighten 
bderſtanding with pure ideas, but likewiſe pre- 
1 im with ſenſible images, to k-ep them ſte 
a view of truth. This is the ſource of eld 
= >. poeſy, and of all the ſciences that depend upon, 
rang of and which man's weakneſs- renders neceſſary, 
imple and immutable beauty of. virtue dogs not 
. ala nn is it ſufficient to point out 
er J. A truth 


3 
. K. 
A Po 
8 F 9 uf 
Wo 
1 
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„ 4 DISCOURSE wir 


truth be 8 unleſs at the ſame time we repreſent} 
amiable to his eyes (a). we 
We ſhall confider the poem of Telemachus accot © e 
ing to theſe two views, viz, to inſtruct and. to pleat * 
and endeayour to ſhew, That the author has inſtruch g 
better than the Ancients, by the ſublimity of his mow ® 
N pleaſed no leſs than they, by the imitation 
eir beauties, 

There are two ways of inſtructing me 
* 5 in order to make them good: the firſt, 
| Porr - hewing them the deformity of vice, a 
8 it's fatal conſequences; which is, the ch 
end of Tragedy: the ſecond, by unveiling to them t f 00 Ip 

beauty of virtue, and it's happy iſſue; which is t. * 
proper character of the epopœa, or epick poem. II y eaſe 
paſſions that belong to the former, are terror and pit! Ache 
as admiration and love are proper to the latter. Int! bero wh 
ons, the actors ſpeak ; in the other, the poet mak por? 
e narrative, - 

to 
Definition An epick poem may be defin'd, a Fal med 
e . HE related by a poet, in order to raiſe the ai 1 
„ miration, and inſpire tbe love of virtue, 
ick poetry. repreſenting to us the action of a hero f. whilh fr 
7 vour d by beaven, who brings about tries he 
ou enterprize, notcuithſfanding all the obſtac lenz 
meets in his e Therefore there are thr: 
2 ps in * epick Poem, viz. the Goa, the mor: ret the 
e poeſy. 


I. Of the EPICK ACTION. 


aan The action ought to be great, one, er 
the , tire, marvellous, and of a certain lengtt 


. „ Telemachus has all theſe qualities, 1 
Nel action. order to be convinc'd of it, let us com 
| pare him with the two models of epick poetry, Ho 

mer and Virgil. 


* Omne tuln —_— gui mm: ſeunt ah Ja; 
ne N fun. monendo. 
. N —_ * 
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Qting me 3 
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preſent! "1 


; 
fe ſhall confine ourſelves to ſpeak of | 
ue e whoſe plan and deſign is more Defien of 
Weable to that of Telemachus. In that Wo. | 
Homer introduces a wiſe king returning home from 
Feign war, in which he had given ſignal proofs of his 
Vence and valour : in his way, = meets with violent 
Ins, which force him into di 
ners, laws, and politicks, he had thereby an op- 
unity to learn. From hence naturally ariſe abun- 
: ee of incidents and perillous adventures. But the 
| heto of the poem, knowing what diſtractions his ab- 
| fence muſt occaſion in his kingdom, ſurmounts all ob- 
facles ; defpiſes all the pleaſures of life; difregards 
Even immortality itſelf ; and renounces all, that he 
may eaſe his people, and ſee again his dear family. | 
In the /Eneid, a pious and courageous Subjecr of 
hero, who is eſcap'd from the deſtruction 25 is 
of a powerful kingdom, is deftin'd by the „ iS | 
gods to preſerve it's religion, and to ſettle 
another empire, more great and glorious than the for- 
mer. This prince, who is choſen king by the unfor- 
tunate remainder of his countrymen, wanders a long 
while from ſhore to ſhore, and, in the ſeveral coun- 
tries he viſits, learns all that is neceſſary for a king, a 
legiſlator, and a high-prieft, At laſt, finding an aſy- 
lum in a remote country, from whence his anceſtors 
drew their deſcent, he defeats ſeveral powerful enemies 
who oppoſed his ſettlement ; and lays the foundation of 
an' = hy which was one Gy to conquer al the 
e 
he action of Wa comprehends 
at's great in both thoſe poems. There Tel 
ſee a young prince, animated by the ry * 
e of his country, going in queſt of his 
her, whoſe abſence occafioned the misfortunes of his 
ly and kingdom. This prince expoſes himſelf to 


Plan 3 


bas ** 


manner of dangers; ſignalizes his magnanimity by 

Peroical virtues; refuſes crowns more conſiderable than 
„is own; 5 and travelling through ſeveral unknown 

W. 1 | countries, 


A 2 


ers countries, whoſe 
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countries, learns all that ſhould qualify him her 28 
after to rule his people, with the prudence of | et 
luyſſes, the piety of Æneas, and the valour of boti got 

like a wife politician, a religious prince, and an « here 

compliſh'd hero. 3 with anoth 
The action . The epick action ought to be * ont 
For an epick poem is not either a hiſton giillp 
like Lucan's Pharſalia, and Silius Ita waa 
cus's Punick War; nor the whole life; wall 
a hero, like the Achilleid of Statius. The unity Fel 
the hero, does not make the unity of the action: f Iyp' 
a man's life is full of inequalities. He continual ggntrived 
changes his defigns, either through the inconſtancy : ejpal ati, 
his paſſions, or by the unforeſeen accidents of liſ ing in ſuſ 
Whoever ſhould deſcribe the whole man, would dra both the 


_ ought to be 
dne. 


24 a fantaſtick picture, made up of a contraſt of oppoſi ſes there, 


paſſions, without either coherence or order. An XIIIth a. 
therefore an epick poem is not the panegyrick of Jdomener 
hero ſet up for a pattern, but the..recital of ſome on the army 


great and noble action propos'd for imitation. perſons i! 
Of epi It is with poetry as with painting; th to Telen 
5 LE” unity of the principal action hinders nu epiſode 1 


| the bringing in ſeveral particular incident deſign. 
The defign is form'd from the beginning of the poem thox, tl 
and the hero brings it about by ſurmounting all ob: reſult fre 
cles. *Tis the recital of all the oppoſitions he meet the unit 
with, that makes up the epiſodes : but all theſe ep find a p 
ſodes depend upon the principal action, and are ſo in. a young 
ter woven with it, and ſo connected together, that th: -beeguſe 
whole preſents to our view but one ſingle picture, con- uM 
fiſting of ſeveral figures, ranged in excellent order, an 
in a juſt proportion and ſymmetry. , _ | 
T ſhall not in this place enquire, whether Home 
ſometimes drowns his main action in the length and | 
multiplicity of his epiſodes; whether his action be "i 
double; and whether ſometimes he loſes fight of hi: 
The unit principal hero? Tis ſufficient to obſerve "Ml 
of afion of ere, that the author of Telemachus has, he 
My gt vo | in all the parts of his work, imitated the |. elling 


regularity % 


* * » 
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bim her geghlarity of Virgil, by avoiding all the 5 
ce of 1 fects To N . on the Greek 1 4 
of bot) ot. All our author's epiſodes are co- = $ 0:04 
nd an 2 hepent, and ſo artfully interwoven one Nan ce of the 
ith another, that the firſt naturally brings , iſedes * 
) be e onthe next. His principal perſons never iP ro 
a hiſton djffippear ; and his tranſitions from the epiſode to the 
uus qta n action, ſtill preſerve and make us ſenſible of the 
ole life ( My of the defign. In the fix firſt books, wherein 


unity Pe 


ction: f Thy 


ontinual 
nſtancy 
s of lif 
ould dra 
oppoſi 
er. A 


ing; th 
nders n- 
ncident: 
le poem 
all obſtz 
he meet 
zeſe epi. 
re ſo in. 


elemachus ſpeaks, and relates his adventures to Ca- 
pio, this epiſode, in imitation of that of Dido, is 
contrived with ſo much art, that the unity of the prin- 
cipal action remains perfect and entire; the reader be- 
ing in ſuſpence, and ſenſible from the beginning, that 
both the ſtay of that hero in the iſland, and what paſ- 
ſes there, is but an obſtacle to be ſurmounted. In the 
XIIIch and XIVth books, wherein Mentor inſtructs 
Idomeneus, Telemachus is not preſent, being then in 


the army; but then *tis Mentor, one of the principal 


perſons in the poem, who does every thing with regard 
to Telemachus, and for his inſtruQtion : ſo that this 
epiſode is perfectly well connected with the principal 
deſign. *Tis likewiſe a great piece of art in our au- 
tho, the bringing into his poem epiſodes that do not 
refa from his principal fable, without breaking either 
the unity or continuity of the action. Theſe epiſodes 
find a place here, not only as important inſtructions for 
a young prince, which is the poet's main deſign, but 


that th: egg 


der, and 


Homer 
gth and 
ction be 
t of hi: 
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ated the 


gularity | 
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Fhich entireneſs ſuppoſes three things: 
ws has, In 


Felling. The cauſe of the action ought to 
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28 
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-becauſe they are related to his hero at a time of in- 
Aion, to fill up the vacancy. Thus Adoam acquaints 
Telemachus with the manners and laws of Betica, 
du ing a calm that happens in a ſea voyage; and Phi- 


Igftetes recounts to him his misfortunes, whilſt that 


Nang prince is in the 
gy of battle, 


iy The epick action ought to be entire z 


confederate camp, expecting the 


The action 
ougbt to be 
85 be 


cauſe, the diſtreſs, and the unra- 
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be worthy of the hero, and agreeable to his characte 
Such is the deſign of Telemachus, as was ſhewn before, Wi 
; The diftreſs ought to be natural, az i 
arifing from the action itſelf, In the 0. Wi 


Of the di- 


* dyſſey, it is Neptune that makes it; 1 


the Æneid, the wrath of Juno; in Telemachus, it” a 


Venus's hate. The diftreſs of the Odyfley is natura 


of Venus againſt a young prince, who deſpiſes volup. 


tuouſneſs thro” a love of virtue, and ſubdues his pal. 
ſions by the help of wiſdom, is a fable drawn from na. 


ture, which, at the ſame time, comprehends a ſublin 


Of the un The unravelling ought to be as natur 
ravelling as the diftreſs. In the Odyſſey, Ulyſſe 


comes among the Phceacians, relates t 


them his adventures; and thoſe iſlanders, who wer: 
great lovers of fables, charm'd with his tales, furniſh 
him with a ſhip to return home; which unravelling i; 


plain and natural. In the Æneid, Turnus is the only 
obſtruction to the ſettlement of ÆEneas, who, to ſpare 
the blood both of his Trojans, and of the Latins, 


| Whoſe king he is ſoon to be, puts an end to the quar- 
rel by a fingle combat, This is a noble unravelling, 


That of Telemachus is atonce both natural and great, 
That young hero, in obedience to the commands of 


heaven, conquers his love for Anti 


and his daughter ; and facrifices the moſt violent paſ- 


Hons, and the moſt endearing and even innocent plea- 
ſures, to the pure love of virtue. He embarks for 


Ithaca on board the ſhips that are furniſh'd him by 
Idomeneus, for whom he had performed many fignal 


ſervices. . When he comes near his country, Mi- 1 g 
nerva cauſes him to put into a little defart iſland, Wa 


where the diſtovers herſelf to him. After having ac- 
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| becauſe, in the courſe of nature, no obſtacle is mon WW 
to be dreaded by ſea-faring men, than the ſea itſel! 7 
In the Æneid, the oppoſition of Juno, a conſtant «© 
nemy of the Trojans, is a noble fiction. But the hat % 


pport. 
capable t 
govern ot 
fervation 
with a p! 
Beſide 
velling o 
has it's 
which 0 
the ſam 
not affe 
modern 
duces bi 


„ and his friend- he 
ſhip for Idomeneus, who offer d him both his crown 


daracte npanied him, without his knowledge, thro” tem- 
before, uous ſeas, unknown lands, bloody encounters, and 
ral, az che evils that can try human courage and wiſdom 3 
1 the at length conducts him to a ſolitary place, where 
s it; „ i acquaints him with the end of his labours, and his 
us, it? ture proſperity : and -14o leaves him. As ſoon as he 
natural going to enjoy felicity and repoſe, the goddeſs dif- 
is mor Wears, the marvellous ceaſes, the heroick action 1s at 
ea itſel end. *Tis in affliction that a man ſhews himſelf 
aſtant e be a hero, and for that purpoſe has need of a divine 
the hat ſupport. "Tis only after he has ſuffer d, that he is 
s volup capable to go alone, to ſteer his own conduct, and to 
his pal govern others. In the poem of Telemachus, the ob- 
rom na. ſervation of the minuteſt rules of art is accompanied 
ſublim with a profound moral. rn | 
Beſides the diftreſs, and general unra- 1 
natur velling of the main action, every epiſode „ties 
Ulyſle: has it's peculiar diſtreſs, and unravelling, 7 F the * 
lates t which ought, every one of them, to have fr fs a mp | 
ho wen the ſame qualities. Epick poetry does © - op 
furnih not affect the ſurprizing adventures of % of 5 
elling ii modern romances ; for ſurprize alone pro- . 1 * 
the only gigs but a very imperfe& and tranfitory £4 | 
to ſpare paſſion, The ſublime lies in the imita- © 
Latins, tion of ſimple nature; in preparing the incidents fo 
ie quar- delicately, as that they may be unforeſeen ; and in 
velling, eonduCting them fo artfully, as that every thing may 
d great, appear natural. Thus we are neither uneaſy, nor in 
xands of Yalpenſe, nor taken off from the principal object of 
 friend- Heroick poetry, which is inſtruction, to attend an 
3 crown Imaginary intrigue, and fabulous unravelling. This is 
nt paſ. Wowable in a romance where the main deſign is to a. 
t plea- Muſe: but in an epick poem, which is a kind of 
rks fer Moral philoſophy, ſuch adventures are conceits below 
him by s gravity and nobleneſs, © 
y fignal _ 1 The author of Telemachus has not on- The fink 
„ Mi- F avoided the intrigues of modern ro- | 
iſland, Wances, but likewiſe that extravagance _ ds. 
ing ac. With which ſome Teproach the Anelents. 
npanied 7 + | | 
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He neither makes horſes ſpeak, nor tripods wal, 
nor ſtatues work, The epick action ought to be 


marvellous, but probable at the ſame time, We do 
not admire what we look upon as impoſſible : and 


therefore the poet ought never to ſhock reaſon, tho 8 N 


he may ſometimes exceed nature, The Ancients have 
introduced the machinery of the gods into their poems, 
not only in order to bring great events about by their 


interpoſition, and thereby unite the probable and the t 0 
wonderful; but likewiſe to teach men, that the mot W 
courageous and the wiſeſt, can do nothing without 


the aſſiſtance of the gods. In our poem, Minerva 
conſtantly guides Telemachus: whereby the poet ren- 

ders every thing poſſible to his hero; and gives us to 
underſtand, that, without divine wiſdom, man is not 
able to do any thing. But this is not the utmoſt of 
is art: the ſublime lies in his concealing the goddeſ; 
under an human form. Not only the probable, but 
the natural likewiſe, unites here with the marvellous. 
All is divine, and yet all appears to be human. Nor 
js this all: for, if Telemachus had known that he was 
conducted by a goddeſs, his merit would have been the 


leſs, as he would have had too powerful a ſupport. 


Homer's heroes generally know what the immortal 
gods are doing for them: Whereas our poet, by con- 
cealing from his hero the marvellous part of the 


fiction, cauſes his virtue and courage to be the more 


admir'd, 


| of . 3 The duration of the epick action is longer 


than that of Tragedy, in which the paſ- 

| _ 4 Fons are predominant ; and nothing that's 
* | violent can be of long continuance. But 
Lee virtues and habits, which are not to be 


acquired all of a ſudden, are proper for the epick poem, 


whoſe action conſequently muſt have a greater length. 
The epopœa may contain the actions of ſeveral years 
but, in the opinion of the criticks, the time of the 
principal action, from the place where the poet begins 
hls narrative, ought not to exceed the compaſs 
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ds walk, 


it to be 


We do 
le: and 
on, tho 
nts have 


poems, 
5 ther er; and Telemachus ſpends but one ſummer from 
and the Ill ailing from Calypſo's iſland to his return to Ithaca, 
he mos Nur poet has choſen a middle way between the impe- 
without Woſify and vehemence with which the Grecian runs to 
Mineryz his concluſion, and the majeſtick and meaſur d pro- 
et ren. Ceedings of the Latin poet, who ſometimes ſeems to be 
es us ty flow, and to lengthen out his narration too much. | 
is not When the action of the epick poem is 6 ,, 
noſt of long, and not continu'd, the poet divides f 4 Serb 
goddeſ; his fable into two parts; the one, in 2 e 
le, but Which the hero ſpeaks, and relates his paſt TR 
!ellous, adventures; the other, wherein the poet only gives the 
Nor Barrative of what afterwards befals his hero. Thus 
he was Homer does not begin his narration till after Ulyſſes is 
en the ſail'd from the iſland of Ogygia; nor Virgil his, till 
pport, after Eneas is arriv'd at Carthage. The author of 
mortal Telemachus has perfectly imitated thoſe two great mo- 
y con. dels. Like them he divides his action into two parts 
of the the principal of which contains what he himſelf relates, 
more And begins where Telemachus concludes the recital of 
huis adventures to Calypſo. He takes little matter ia 
longer hand, but treats it at large, and beſtows no leſs than 
e paſ- eighteen books upon it. The other part is of far greater 
that's extent, both for the number of incidents, and the ſpace 
But time: but is much more contracted as to circum- 
to be MWances; ſo that it takes up only the firſt fix books. 
poem, this diviſion of what our poet relates, and of what 
neth, ® makes Telemachus recount, he retrenches the time 
ears; / Mold of action, ſuch as his captivity in Egypt, his im- 
F the priſonment at Tyre, &c, He ſhortens the time of his 
beginn Parration. He joins together both the variety and con- 
one finuity of the adventures. All is in motion, all is in 


ear; 
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Hit, to take up above one day. However, Ariſtotle and 
Fat a 2 8 
race are ſilent about it; and Homer and Virgil ſeem 


have obſerv d no fix d rule in that reſpect. The action 


| ; the whole Iliad takes up but fifty days; and that of 
* the Odyſſey, from the beginning of the poet's narra- 


e, about two months; that of the Æneid about a 


action, 


r; as the time of a tragick action ought not, at 
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action, throughout his poem. His principal perſom | * 
are never idle; and his hero never diſappears. | 


1. 0 M 0 I. . forms togetE 
w - II. Of the MORAL 
14 1. Of the Virtue may be recommended both by ® Wight * 
| 4 examples and inſtructions, either by the Wnoſt ſu 
miaanners or by the precepts : and in thi: 
our author far ſurpaſſes all other poets. | | 
We are certainly indebted to Homer's vaſt invention, 
for having perſonaliz'd the divine attributes, human P 
paſſions, and phyſical cauſes: and thereby open da tixely up 
rich and inexhauſtible fountain of noble fictions, enlighten 
1 which animate and enliven every thing in poetry. Bu dies, and 
has religion is little elſe than a heap of fables, which but dark 
þ have nothing in them that conduces to make the deity - The ic 
Character: either reverenc'd or beloy'd. The cha. 2 3 
of Homer: Tacters of his gods are even below thoſe of Wm! 7 
1 his heroes: nor have Pythagoras, Plato, og 2H 
3 Philoſtratus, tho heathens like himſelf à Fentle 
juſtify'd his having thus debas' d the divine nature, under abſolute 
pretence that what he ſays of it is an allegory, ſome- - pertitio 
times phyſical, ſometimes moral. For, befides that upon, G 
*tis againſt the nature of the fable, to make uſe of, ot 
moral actions to expreſs phyfical effects, they thought * 1 
it of dangerous conſequence to repreſent the conflicts o- hoſe | 
the elements, and the common phenomena of nature, A q 
by vicious actions aſcrib'd to the heavenly powers, and 
to teach morality by allegories, which literally point 
out nothing but vice, | | : 
_ Homer's fault may in ſome meaſure be extenuated, 
by conſidering the darkneſs, ignorance, and manners, 
of the age he liv'd in, and the ſmall progreſs philoſophy 
had made in his time. But, without entering into ſuch 
an enquiry, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that the author of 
Telemachus, in imitating what is beautiful inthe fables 
of the Greek poet, has avoided two great faults for which 
he is blam' d. Like Homer he perſonalizes the divine 
attributes and makes them inferior deities ; but _—_— 
V 8 | rings | 
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in a manner worthy of themſelves. 
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| per ines them in, but upon ſuch occaſions as merit their 
perm Wes — Mayer make them ſpeak or aQ, 
? He artfully 
biloophy of Py- 
oras,, He ſays nothing but what the heathens 
t have ſaid; and yet he has made them ſay what 


moſt ſublime in Chriſtian morality, and thereby has 


on, that this morality is written in indelible cha- 


ers in the heart of man, and that he would infal- 
My diſcover them there, if he follow'd the dictates of 
pure and ſimple reaſon, in order to deliver himſelf en- 


tixely up to that ſovereign and univerſal truth, which 
enlightens all ſpirits, juſt as the ſun enlightens all bo- 
dies, and without which any man's reaſon is nothing 


but darkneſs and error, 125 

The ideas our poet gives of the Deity, 
are not only worthy of him, but likewiſe 
infinitely endearing and amiable to men. 
Every thing inſpires confidence and love; 


a gentle piety; a noble and free adoration 


His notions 


ty. 


e the Dei- 


due to the 


abſalute perfection of the Infinite Being; and not a ſu- 
perſtitious, gloomy, and ſervile worſhip, which ſeizes 
upon, and deprefles the heart of man, when he looks 
upon Gop only as a powerful legiſlator, who puniſhes 


with rigour and ſeverity the breach of his laws, 


He repreſents Gop to us as a lover of mankind ; 
whoſe love and beneficence are not given up to the 
blind decrees of a fatal deftiny, nor merited by the 
pompous appearances of an outward worſhip, nor ſub- 

to the fantaſtick caprice of the heathen deities z 


» 


4 ever regulated by the immutable law of wiſdom, 


which cannot but love virtue, and deals with men, not 


paſſions they ſacrifice. 1 
The characters Homer gives to his 
eroes are more eaſily juſtify d than thoſe 
e aſcribes to his gods. It is certain he 
aints men with ſimplicity, ſtrength, va- 
ty, and paſſion. Our ignorance of the 


agcording to the number of the animals, but of the 


Oftbe man- 
ners of He- 
mer 5 be- 5 
roes. 
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ſteem'd in antient Greece. 


tbe moral. 


kinds: 
ſented with all his faults; ſometimes ſo ſavage and in- dom of U 
tractable, as to preſerve no manner of dignity in hi machus is 
anger; and ſometimes ſo furious, as even to ſacrifice. vage; po. 
his country to his reſentment, 

the Odyſſey be more regular than the youthful, hot, voluptuou: 


| Theſe tebo 


| | ar ak an admirable mixture and contraſt of virtues and 


wy 


ns: it 
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cuſtorhs of a country, of the ceremonies of it's religiog 
of the genius of it's language; the general fault of maggui Wy repr 
in judging of all according to the taſte of the age them 5 It 
live in, and of their own nation; the love of pomp ane: bu 
falſe magnificence, which has adulterated pure, prim. che 
tive nature: all theſe may lead us into error, and maße and vi 
us look upon that as infipid, which was highly ea 


Although it ſeems more natural and pi only 
loſophical to diſtinguiſh Tragedy from tha ere bo 
epick poem, by the difference of thei weform 
reſpective moral views, as we did at firſt; himſelf, at 
yet we dare not determine, whether, 2 thei imitatic 
Ariſtotle ſuggeſts, there may not be tw blemiſh'd | 
ſorts of epick poems, the one pathetick, Jation, by 
the other moral; one, where the great paſſions reign; young mai 


Of tbe tæuo 
forts of e- 


pick poetry, 
the Pal be- 


tick and 


the other, w here the great virtues triumph. Ih man finds 


Iliad and Odyſſey, may ſerve for inſtances of thoſe tw. virtuous a 
for, in the one, Achilles is naturally repre. racer of | 


Although the hero oi ceitful; a 


impetuous Achilles; yet nevertheleſs the wiſe Ulyſſes Anothe 
is often falſe and deceitful ; becauſe the poet draws men cepts. IT 


with ſimplicity, and as they generally are, Valour i; — © n 


often allay'd with a fierce and brutiſh revenge; and exampl 

policy is generally join'd with lying and diflimulation, ir 35 

To paint after the life, is painting like Homer. glean 
Withont criticizing upon the dif- 4 tha 

ferent views of the Iliad and the O- hey 4 om 


Jorts of 6 dyſſey, a curſory obſervation of their 


= P ind various beauties, may ſuffice to raile uw 

17 727 by, admiration of the art with which 

5 our author joins together, in his poem, fs fron 
y thoſe two ſorts of epick poetry, the pa- Wan natu: 

thetick and the moral. We behold in that wonderful Mirt; v1 


paſſion: 


ion gens: it offers to the ſight nothing too great; but 
equal y repreſents both the excellence and meanneſs of 
age the It is dangerous to ſhew us one without the 
mp anigthes : but nothing is more profitable than to lay 
> primi chaꝶ both together before our eyes; for perfect juſtice 
nd makYndWrtue require, that a man ſhould, at once, value 
ighly c an deſpiſe, | oc and abhor himſelf. Our poet does 
nobWiſe Telemachus above humanity, but makes him 
and phi. c fall into ſuch weakneſſes as are compatible with 
from the a Meere love of virtue; and his very weakneſſes ſerve 
of thei 8g form him, by inſpiring him with a diftruſt of 
at firſt Himſelf, and of his own ſtrength. He does not render 
ther, à the imitation of him impoſſible, by beſtowing an un- 
be tw blemiſh'd perfection upon him; but excites our emu- 
ithetick Jation, by ſetting before our eyes the example of a 
s reign; young man, who, with the ſame imperfections every 
1. Ile man finds about him, performs the moſt noble and 
hoſe two virxtudus actions. He has united together, in the cha- 
y repre-.zxaGter of his hero, the courage of Achilles, the wiſ- 
and in- dom of Ulyſſes, and the piety of ZEneas: for Tele- 
ty in hi machus is paſſionate, like the firſt, without being ſa- 
ſacrifice. vage ; politick, like the ſecond, without being de- 
hero ci ceitful; and tender, like the third, without being 
ul, hot, voluptuous. „ 5 
Ulyifes Another way of inſtructing is by pre- „ 0 F no- 
ws men cepts. The author of Telemachus joins = "pr 4% 
alour is together noble inſtructions, with heroick 1 7 
We A . . . an inſtruce. 
ze; and examples; Homer's morality with Vir- gon 
ulation, gil manners. His morality, however, LE 
2 ree excellencies, which were want⸗ Jin 
e dif- in; in that of the Ancients, whether po- _ ” 
he O- eth or philoſophers. It is ſublime in it's Y l I Te. 
" their Nigeiples, noble in it's motives, and a fog 
o raiſe Merſal in it's practical uſes, 


lemachus. 


which Firſt, Sublime in it's principles. It re- by 
poem, us from a profound knowledge of hu- Fr JOE 
the pa-; Wa nature. It leads a man into his own 3 
nderful Mirt; unfolds to him the ſecret ſprings Principles. 


ues and his paſſions; the latent windings of his ſelf- love; 
lion: OL. I. B ee, dhe 
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us, in order to render us both good and happy 


4 DISCOURSE apor 


the difference between falſe and ſolid virtues. FH ems 
the knowledge of man, it ſoars to the knowledg: will 


aw 
Gop himſelf. It makes us every where ſenſing prince 
that the Infinite Being inceſſantly works wil s Com 


that he is the immediate ſource of all our know-Ie 
and of all our virtues ; that we are no leſs indeb 
to him for our reaſon, than for life itſelf ; that his 
vereign truth ought to be our ſole light and gu 
and his ſupreme will the rule of all our affections; Hi 
for want of conſulting that univerſal and immutih ple or 
wiſdom, man ſees nothing but deluding phantonghe@ whole 
and, for want of hearkening to it, hears nothing tau gvery 

the confuſed noiſe of his paſſions ; that ſolid virtheawtiful a 
are like ſomething foreign planted in us; and are call the la 


the reſult of our own endeavours, but the work cgemnergus, : 


power ſuperior to man, which acts in us when we ig n more 
not obſtruct it, and of whoſe operation we are ſonhiꝶ H mar 


times inſenſible, by reaſon of it's delicacy. We i conf 


taught, at laſt, that without this firſt and ſovertbat!our a 
power, which raiſes man above himſelf, the membrace, 

ſhining virtues are but refinements of ſelf-love, l men. | Fre 
makes itſelf the center of all, becomes it's own de mutual ce 
and is, at once, both the idolater and the idol. N good faith, 
thing is more to be admired, than the picture of i univerſe, 


- philoſopher whom Telemachus ſaw in hell, and wh ate.” O. 


only crime was the having idoliz'd his own virtue. of a ſupre 


Thus our author's morality is calculated to mi and happy 


us forget our on being, in order to refer it whe firm (ett 
to the Supreme Being, and to render us his deve thaipeople 


adorers; as the deſign of his politicks is to make in renc 
Prefer the publick before the private good, and Sfnted 


inſpire us with the love of mankind. The ſyſte! W ar: 
of Machiavel and Hobbes, and of Puffendorf a irt. 


__ Grotius, two more ſober authors, are well know ui 


The two firft, under the vain and falſe pretence, ti Wi 
the good of ſociety has nothing in common with u mu 


eſſential good of man, which is virtue, lay dow 0 
no other marims of government, but craft, artif f 


ſtratagem "A 


: 3 N. 
1 * i bY * 


Feier POETRY. 15 
es. Fu gem, tyranny, injuſtice, and irreligion. The 
wledge ml authors ground their politicks wholly on 


principles, which even fall ſhort either of 
c cCommonweath, or Tully's Offices. It is true, 
to modern philoſophers have labour d to be 
ble to human ſociety, and have refer'd almoſt | 
ching to the happineſs of man in a civil capa- 
58 But the author of Telemachus is an original, 
ing united the moſt perfect. politicks, with the 
ns of the moſt conſummate virtue. The great 


are ſonhiꝶ all mankind as an indivifible whole. We are no 

We lenge confined to the love of our own country alone; 
ſoverebut bur affection is immeaſurably enlarged, and we 
the membrace, with univerſal friendſhip, all the ſons of 
love, th men. From hence ariſes a love of ſtrangers; the 
Own dei mutual confidence between neighbouring nations; 
dol. N good faith, juſtice and peace . the princes of the 


ure of t univexſe, as well as between the private men of each 
and whi ſtate Our author teaches us likewiſe, that the glory 
virtue, of a ſupreme governor lies in making men both good 
| to mal and happy; that the prince's authority is never more 
it who! firm ſettled, than when it ftands on the affections of 
his deve thaipeople ; and that the true riches of a kingdom conſiſt 
> make! in krenching all the falſe appetites of life, in being 


d, and calented with neceſſaries, and with thoſe pleaſures 
he ſyſten Mn are ſimple and innocent. By this he ſhews, 


ndorf a W e not only contributes to qualify man for 


II know tur felicity ; but alſo actually renders ſociety as 
ence, th as it can be in this life. 138 

| with e condly, The morality of Telemachus _— 
lay dor ble in it's motives. His great prin- 5 
t, artif le is, that the love of decency is to be 7 


5 B 2 | preferred 
1 1 " : 


ratagew f 


16 4 DISCOURSE pon 


preferred before the love of pleaſure, 
Socrates and Plato uſe * ſpeak * aw 
honeſt before the agreeable, accor ing 1 1 is 
Tully's expreſſion. Behold the ſource; gy - wa 
noble ſentiments, greatneſs of ſoul, a es, 1 
all heroick virtues ! "Tis by theſe pure and eleva; | 
ideas that he oyerthrows, in a more affecting mann at's 
than by diſputation, the vain philoſophy of thoſe, u 


Telama- 
chus is no- 
ble in it's 
motives, 


* 
v 
a4 


make pleaſure the only ſpring which moves the hum pf gov: 
ſoul. Our poet ſhews, by the excellent morality he mak of mai 
his heroes ſpeak, and the generous actions he cauſes the Meet of! 
do perform, how far the love of decency, and of pe s rea 


fection, may prevail with a noble ſpirit, and md tien wi 
him ſacrifice his pleaſure to the toilſome duties medium b 
virtue. I am not ignorant, that this heroick w and the di 
tue paſſes for a chimera among vulgar ſouls, and ti ceptg for a 
the men of fancy and imagination have endeavour ment, 
to explode this ſublime and ſolid truth, by many fir thow bring 
lous and deſpicable witticiſms ; becauſe finding nothi itues, b. 
in themſelves equal to thoſe great ſentiments, th While he 
therefore conclude, that human nature is not capa} 30 leſs ev 
of them, Theſe are dwarfs, who judge of t The ei 
ſtrength of giants by their own, Minds that are en ſequences 
tinually grovelling within the narrow bounds of ſe! The 
love, will never be able to comprehend the power: yalour, n 
extent of a virtue that raiſes man above himſelf. Son ferihes tl 
philoſophers, who otherwiſe have made uſeful diſt Rut all tl 
veries, have yet been ſo far hurried away by prejude happy. 1 
as not ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh between the love: neſs, nut 
order, and the love of pleaſure 3 and to deny, th ſo that 
the will may be as ſtrongly moved by the clear view: gxjticiz'd 
truth, as by the blind ſenſation of pleaſure, One ca gable gif 
not ſeriouſly read Telemachus without being convinct , 7s * 
of that great principle, There we ſee the genen ef n 
{ſentiments of a noble ſoul, which conceives nothin "alferou's 
but what is great; of a diſintereſted heart, which ca a 

tinually forgets itſelf; of a philoſopher, who is u 
confined either to himſelf, or his own nation, or! wt 
däeed to any thing particular; but who refers all ö "22 


LP 5 
, ay - & * y * 


4p ” þ he ſupreme Being, HR . | 
we che third place, the morality of Te- 3. The mo- 


; + "al an « : . 
cording Thus is, in it's practical uſes, univer- 


ſource; ff rtenſiwe, fruitful, and adapted to 719 7 


foul, a nes, nations, and conditions. Here f op | 

| elem Fushi the duties of a prince, who is er 77 | 
ws . IL” AE al in 

S mam ice a king, a warrior, a philoſopher, 17 i a; 

hoſe, u ans legiſlator. Here is diſplay d the 477 Is OY 

he hum pr governing different nations; the 

he mak hof maintaining peace abroad with our neighbours; 

ſes the a yet of having till at home a warlike race of youth, 

d of pe always ready to defend the kingdom ; of enriching the 


ind ma nation without falling into luxury; and of finding a 
dutios medium between the exceſſes of a deſpotick power, 
oick mand the diſorders of anarchy. Here are diſpens d pre- 
and ti coptsfor agriculture, commerce, liberal arts, civil go- 
deavom nnment, and the education of children. Our au- 
any fri ghow brings into his poem, not only heroick and royal 
8 nothi vtues, but even ſuch as are proper for all conditions. 
ats, th While he is forming the mind of his prince, he inſtructs 
ot capel 20 leſs every private man in his duty, _ 64 

>. -of -tf The end of the Iliad is to repreſent the fatal con- 
t are en ſequences of diviſions among the generals of an army. 
s of fe! The Odyſſey lets us know, what prudence, join'd with 
o wer i: yalour, may enable a king to do: and the /Eneid de- 
If, Son ſcrihes the actions of a pious and courageous hero, 
ful diſc But all theſe particular virtues do not render mankind 
prejudic happy. Telemachus excels all theſe plans, in the great- 
love neſs, number, and extenſiveneſs of his moral vie ws; 
eny, th: ſo that we may ſay, with the philoſopher who has 
vie Stziciz d upon Homer, * The moſt profi- , The Al | 
One a fie gift the Muſes ever beſtuxv'd upon Fe ED go 
OnVInC , is Telemachus: for, if the happi- x x 
gener alt of mankind could reſult from a poem, . 
nothin vod ariſe from this, 25 50 

o is r B 3 | Of 
rs all! ** 


q upon 
Of the POETRY. Wy 
It is an excellent obſervation of Sir William Ter ad 
ple, That the powers of muſick, the beauty of pain hy 
ing, and the force of eloquence, "ought to be united; Wark: 
poetry: But, as poetry differs only from eloquen Wally 
in that it paints with enthuſiaſm, we rather chuſe , ſhi 
ſay, That poetry borrows it's harmony from muſid in 
it's paſſions from painting, it's force and juſtm wi 
from philoſophy. the 
= F The ſtyle of Telemachus is polit $offiet 
of the 85 le clean, flowing, magnificent, and ha 
| Tela. all the copiouſneſs of Homer, witho * to 
= 4 FEAT his luxuriancy of words, He never fa! Wefullows 
we poke into tautology; and, when he ſpeii gepſeBtly 1 
twice of the ſame things, he does not call back t) ineq 
ſame images, much leſs does he uſe the ſame expn — 
ſions over again. All his periods fill the ear with thi W falſe 
numbers and cadency; nor is it ever ſhock'd wi! M geſcrit 
harſh words, abſtruſe terms, or affected turns. H And yet ag 
never ſpeaks merely for the ſake of ſpeaking, or on! ki pictur 
of pleafing : All his words carry a thought, and eve) ef gn, 
thought tends to the making of us good. to the m 
Our poet's images are no leſs perfe? ſcriptions 
Tas than his ſtyle harmonious. To pain but to in 
3 is not only to deferibe things, but 1 ef & rura 
77 Tele _ repreſent their circumſtances in ſo live); of mann 
i and fo affecting a manner, that v 
| may fancy we ſee them. As the au. 
thor of Felemackus has ſtudy d the heart of man, an 
was acquainted with all it's ſprings, ſo he paints th f 
paſſions with admirable art. When we read his poem, yab 
we can ſee nothing but what he ſets before our eyes; W# 
we have no ears but for his perſons ſpeaking: k Wt 
warms, he rouzes, he tranſports us; and we feel al 
the paſſions he deſcribes, = 
The poets generally make uſe of tw Ke 
224 5 ways of painting, vi z. ſimilies and d- , th: 
On" The fimilies of Teldwachs ap 


E xcellence 


machus, 


Kft and noble. 


the mind too far above his ſubject by a ya 5 
am Ter ragant metaphors; neither does he 5 7 of 
of pain on ex it by too great a variety of images, 10 _ 
united! as imitated all that is great and beau- wack 
loquem in the deſcriptions of the Ancients, their combats, 
 chuſe | , ſhipwrecks, ſacrifices, and the like ; without 
2 muſid nee l 4 | 


ag on trifling things that make the narrative flag; 
| Juſine WE without debaſing the majefty of the epick poem 

| Ie deſcription of low and: diſagreeable things. 
S poſit Metimes he deſcends to particulars : but he never 
and ha any thing but what deſerves attention, and con- 
witho tfibilites to the idea with which he would impreſs us. 
ever fa! Hllowes nature in all it's various forms. He knew 
e fpeal 5 well, That all manner of diſcourſes ought to 

back t) has inequalities, and be ſometimes ſublime without 

e expri hotabaſt, and ſometimes plain without being low. It 

vith the 3 Falſe taſte to affect embelliſhments every-where. 

cd wii M geſecriptions are magnificent, but natural; fimple, 

ns. H 1 et agreeable. He not only paints to the life, but 


or on) 
nd ever 


s perfec 


To paint 


but t 


ſo live) 
that y 
the au. 
nan, an 
aints thi 


e feel al 


of tut 
and de- 


emachu Wl 


his pictures themſelves are amiable. He joins truth 
ef &fign, to beauty of colouring ; the fire of Homer, 


to the majeſty of Virgil. Nor is this all; the de- 


ſcriptions in this poem are not only calculated to pleaſe, 
but to inſtruct at the ſame time. If the author ſpeaks 
ef a rural life; it is to recommend it's lovely fimplicity 
of manners. If he deſcribes games and combats; it 
is not only to celebrate the funeral of a friend or of a 
father, as in the Iliad and Æneid; but in order to 
ehaſe a king who may ſurpaſs all other men in ſtrength 
ef mind, as well as body, and who may be equally ca- 


le of bearing the fatigue of both. If he repreſents 


os the horrors of a ſhipwreck ; *tis to inſpirit his 
o with conftancy of mind, and with an entire reſig- 
on to the gods, in the utmoſt dangers. I might 
Wn over all thoſe deſcriptions, and find in them the 


I beauties : but I hall content myſelf with obſerv- | 


that in this new edition, the ſculpture on the 
Fadful ægis (or ſhield). which Minerva fends to Te- 
: e 3 lemachus, 


1 


20 A DISCUUS vor WWE 7 
lemachus, is full of art, and contains this ſublime m _. 
ral, That ſciences and agriculture are the buckler of | . V 
prince, and the ſupport of a kingdom: That a kin me tin 
arm d <vith wiſdom always ſeeks peace, and ever fri Wi d in t 
plentiful ſupplies againſt all the calamities of war in M ſe of 
epell diſciplined and laborious fl whoſe minds a Theſe 
bodies are equally inured to toil, ; | 9 gt 4 . 
„ Poetry draws it's force and juſtn' WE 
7 from philoſophy. We ſee every- when WW 
Ty Telemachus, a rich, lively, and agre: "WW 
erty aꝛble imagination, and, at the ſame time, 
juſt and profound judgment, Theſe two qualities ſeldor 08 
meet in the ſame perſon: for the mind muſt be in 2 W 
_ almoſt continual motion to invent, to raiſe the paſſion 
and to imitate z and, at the ſame time, in a perfet 
tranquillity, to judge as faſt as it invents, and, among C 
thouſand thoughts that offer themſelves, to ſelect th 
moſt proper. The imagination muſt ſuffer a ſort « a8&V 
rapture and enthuſiaſm, whilſt the mind, calm in be FW 
dominion, curbs and directs it as ſhe pleaſes. Withou up 
this tranſport, which animates all, the narration 
pears cold, languid, abſtracted, and hiftorical ; 'ant, "PF d fliek 
without this exquiſite and over- ruling judgment, it! 
falſe and deceitful. : 6h | 99 er 
3 The fire * of Homer, eſpecially in th: 8 
— 44 Iliad, is impetuous and fierce, like 1 i 
try of Te- flaming whirlpool that ſets all in com. 
| *. ths buſtion. The fire of Virgil has mor. "WW 
with Ho. licht than warmth, but is ever equal 
| bright. That of Telemachus warms ani 
enlightens at once, according as there! 
occaſion either to perſuade or to ſtrike tit 


mer and 
Virgil. 


paſſiow. f ini 

— | — ant. 
Mr Pope, in his preface to bis tranſlation of H. 7 
mers Iliad, bas this obſervation, ** Where this poctica e 4 
„Fre appears, though attended wvith abſurdities, i the 3 
« brightens all the rubbiſh about it, till wt nothing hs are 
ce but it's own ſplendor, This fre is diſcern d in Virgil! in I 


* 


« I 


lime I FPICK POETRY. 21 
ckler of ns. When this flame ſhines out, it gives, at 
at a kn ame time, a gentle and inoffenſive heat; ſuch as 
ever fri Mid in the diſcourſes of Mentor upon politicks, and 
War in, i eſe of Telemachus expounding the laws of Minos, 
minds aa Theſe pure ideas fill the mind with their gentle 
ies: whereas enthuſiaſm and poetic fire would offend, 


| juſtn; the too fierce rays of the fun, which dazzle the 
ry-who . When there is no more occaſion for reaſoning, 
nd agre, only for acting; when the truth is clearly diſco- 
e time, a; and when the mind heſitates merely from irre- 
es ſeldor Mtion; then the poet excites a fire and a paſſion 


be in 2 What determines ; and bears away the debilitated foul, 
paſſion which wanted courage to reſign herſelf to truth. The 
a perte; epiſode of the amours of Telemachus in the iſland of 


among ypſo, is full of this ſort of fire. . 

elect th This excellent and judicious mixture of brightneſs 
ſort « and warmth, diſtinguiſhes our poet from Homer and 
m in he Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the firſt makes him ſome. 
Withou es forget the rules of art, negle& order, and treſ- 
tion a upon the bounds of nature. The ſtrength and 
I; and, id flight of his great genius hurry'd him away in 
nt, it! Me of himſelf. The pompous magnificence, the. ſound 


went, and conduct of Virgil, ſometimes degene- 


y in th e into a too formal regularity, wherein the poet 
like ; ns to dwindle into an hiſtorian, The latter, how. 


er, is far better liked by our philoſophical modern 


n com 
s mor. Mets, than the former; undoubtedly, becauſe they 
equal) e fenſible, that tis far eafier to imitate by art the 
ms ani 5 V great 
there i 5 e 
ike the 


oor a But diſcern d as through a glaſs, reftected and more 
bining than warm, but every-where equal and con- 


7 th ant. In Lucan and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, 
ber, Hort, and interrupted flaſhes : In Milton, it glows 
5 i e 4 furnace kept up to an uncommon feercenefs by 
3 *. be force of art: in Shakeſpear, it firikes before we 
Virgil; are aware, like an accidental fire from beaven : but 
«11; in Homer, and in bim only, it burns every-where 


* 


clearly, and every-where irrefiftibly.”* 


32 DISCOURSE pon 8 
great judgment of the Latin poet, than the noble fn 
of the Grecian, which nature alone can beſtow. 1 
Our author cannot but pleaſe all ſorts of poets, whe. ; 
ther they be philoſophers, or only admirers of enthu. 3 
-fiaſm, He has united the clearneſs and ſolidity of th 
underſtanding, with the charms of the imagination, 2 
he proves truth as a philoſopher ; he renders the trutz 
he bo proved amiable by the ſentiments he excits, 
With him all is ſolid, true, perſuaſive, and engaging; iſ 
without any witticiſms, or glittering thoughts, whic a 
are only deſign'd to make the author admir'd. He ha . 
follow'd the great precept of Plato, who ſays, Ta ; 
whoever writes ought to conceal himſelf, diſappear, ani 
be forgotten ; and of ſet forth the truths he intends n 


per ſuade, and the paſſions he means to purify and refine, 
1 15 8 all is reaſon, all 5 — 170 
makes it a poem for all nations, and for all ages. Al 
foreigners are equally affected with it. Nor do the 
tranſlations that have been made of it into language 
leſs nice and polite than the French, efface it's origi- 4% 
oe nal beauties. The learned defendrck 
Madam * of Homer aſſures us, That the Ert 
= | Poet loſes infinitely by a tranſlation, it being 
Impoſſible to dae 5 Th F 4 5 and i * 
of his poetry: but we make bold to ſay, That Tele. 
machus will ever preſerve, in all languages, it's ftrength, ' 
nobleneſs, ſpirit, and eſſential beauties. The reaſon 
of it is, becauſe the excellency of this poem does not 
lie in the happy and harmonious ranging of the words, 
nor even in the beauties borrow'd from the imagina- 
tion; but ina ſublime taſte of truth, in noble and ele- 
vated ſentiments, and in the natural, delicate, and judi- 
cious manner of treating them. Such beauties are of all 
languages, times, and countries, and equally affect ſound 
Judgments, and great ſouls, throughout the univerſe. 
1 Several objections have been rais d a- 
9 gainſt Telemachus; and firſt of all, That * 
Telma. tit is not in verſe or rhime. | Bo 
ehas, 


Dacier. 
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erſification, according to Ariſtotle, „ _ 
TVs, f wer. 

I Dnyfius of Halicarnaſſeus, and Stra- a | 
"2 Wi is not eſſential * in anepick poem, which may be 


ble fin = 


yo een in proſe, as well as ſome tragedies are written 
= — Pont rhimes. A man may make verſes without 

10% tically without verſifying. 
e tr ry 3 f and write very poe y ying 


„cation may be learn'd or imitated by art, but a 
ene i muſt be born a poet. Poetry doth not conſiſt in 


en WE fix'd number, and regular cadence of ſyllables; 
Has oY a lively fiftion, bold figures, and the beauty and 
112 Mety of images. It is that enthuſiaſm, that fire, 
2 f 8 


that impetuoſity, that energy, that ſomething in the 
bs ſſions and thoughts which nature alone can be- 
enden om. All theſe qualities are found in Telemachus, 
refire. whoſe author therefore has perform'd what Strabo ſays 
Tha of Cadmus, Pherecides, and Hecateus ; He has perfectly 
8. Al mmttated poetry, except only his not obſerving the mea- 
do tie ire of it, but he has preſerv'd all the other _ | 


guage bea ties, This M. de la Motte has happily _— 
de = 15 ne of his odes , to this effect: 

e Greek n 2 Ba our age another Homer lives, | 

It being bi Ind all that's great in ancient Greece revives 2 

d ſpirit By VinTur s ſelf this poem wwas deſign' d, 

t Tele. 557 inſtruct the world, and to reform N 
rength, * T bat TRxUTH's Pupendous beights the bard might 


reaſon 


[ climb, 
bes not 


* 9 2 5 indulgent Muſe unfetter'd him from rhime, 
res, ; 
agina- 4 oreover, T doubt, ee the angelegt of 
- i rt mes, and the ſcrupulous regularity of our European 
ctruction, together with the fixed and meafured 
ber of feet, would not very much flacken the 
j fig ſat and vehemence of heroick poetry. EffeQtually 


erſe. to 

18'd a- 1 

» That «i 8 i 
3 1 is is be — fy d „ our great E 52105 

| "Mets, abe have written in blank ver ſe- 

Verſi- f 7 irft Ode ef M. de la Motte to the French academy. 
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to ſtrike and raiſe the paſſions, order and connect " a hiſt 
muſt often be diſregarded ; and therefore the anc nt tir 
Greek and Roman poets, who painted and deſcriè co unct 
every thing with vivacity and taſte, made uſe of iner . in t 
ed phraſes, and their words having no fix'd place, th times 
marſhall'd them as they thought convenient. II Me hiſte 


European languages are a compound of the Latin, a We lope.” 
of the jargons of all the barbarous nations that ſu eas in 
dued the Roman empire, Theſe Northern peoj: Mhpled t 
like the bleak climate from whence they came, fra r fable: 
up every thing by a frigid formality of Syntax; ben Mrelema 


1 
w 4 


unacquainted with that beautiful variety of long a e, be 
ſhort ſyllables, which ſo well expreſſes the delicate n ; 1 of 
tions of the ſoul, They pronounced every thing wi: Idomeneus 
the ſame coldneſs, and knew no other harmony in wor preſs in t 
than the vain gingle of final ſyllables of the ſm bad prince 
ſound, Some Italians, and a few Spaniards, ha whoſe VICE 
* I fu endeavour'd to free their verfification fu Some f 
| | - the torture of rhime; in which atten; @fTelema 
| pee an Engliſh * poet has had wonderful ſu n the 
e ceſs, and has likewiſe very happily bez wth Eucha 
Mites to introduce inverſions of phraſes into! Ms of th 
8 language. Who knows but the Fre hate. 
may one day reſume that noble liberty of the Gree: he be 
and Romans —_ t effect: 
eie. , There are thoſe, who, thro" a gn d of th 
a f _ Ignorance of the noble freedom of the ſons of 
gain Je. Pick poem, have found fault with Te, HH of be 
t Tee: machus, for being full of anachroniſm:. M ation: 


jemachus. The author of this poem has her: r a cro 
Anſwer. imitated the prince of the Latin poets, to paſs 

could not be ignorant, that Dido was not cc ld, ir 
temporary with ZEneas. Pygmalion, in Telemach for a y 


brother to the ſame Dido; Seſoftris, who is ſuppofantry p 

to have liv'd about the ſame time, &c. are not fa voidabl 

any more than the anachroniſm of Virgil, Why ſhou that ſu 

we blame a poet for breaking thro' the order of tin g, cert 

when it is ſometimes a beauty to break thro' the on to hir 

of nature? I own, it would not be allow'd to _ | 772 
| | 2 N N L. 


= 
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nnecte Ha hiſtory i in a matter of fact not far off from the 
e ancie e ent time; but as to remote antiquity, whoſe annals 
= ſo uncertain, and wrapt up in ſo great obſcurity, a 

f inver N 


, in the opinion of Ariſtotle and Horace, ought 
ace, the bn etimes to follow probability rather- than truth, 
t. Thi | 2 N pe hiſtorians have written, that Dido was chaſte z 
tin, av] ſhelope looſe ; that Helen was never in Troy, or 
hat ſw, eas in Italy ; ; and yet Homer and Virgil have not 
1 Pe0p: Mpled to deviate from hiſtory, in order to render 
ne, fu th the fables more inſtructive. Why ſhould the author 
x ; ben ¶relemachus, whoſe defign was to inſtruct a young 
long a river, be deny d the liberty of bringing together the 
cate m. s of antiquity, Telemachus, Seſoſtris, Neſtor, 
ing Wit Idomeneus, Pygmalion, and Adraſtus, in order to ex- 
in won preſs in the ſame picture, the characters of good and 
the ſer bad princes, whoſe virtues were to be imitated, and 
S, ha, - vices to be avoided ? | | 
tion fu Some few find fault with the author 1 bis 
attem 0 f 7 Telemachus, for having related in his 1 lie- 
erful ſu 5 the ſtory of the amours of Calypſo gainft Te ; 


ily beg: & Eucharis, and ſeveral other deſcrip- e, 

s into | dÞ5 of that nature, which ſeem too paſ- 8 
e Fre ki Hate. 
e Gred 1 


The beſt anſwer to this objection i 8 

. . effect which this poem wrought on the Aaſtoer. 

a of the prince for whoſe inſtruction it was written: 

pe: ons of an inferior condition ſtand not ſo much in 
N of being caution'd againſt the dangers, to which 

ation and power expoſe thoſe who are deſtin'd to 
"IN 

a crown. If our poet had written for a man who 


a gy 
of the“ 
ith Tet, 
oniſms.” 
a8 her 


ets, W wil to paſs away his life in obſcurity, ſuch deſcriptions | 
not ch ld, indeed, have been of no great uſe to him; 
mach b for a young prince, in the midſt of a court where | 
9 0 : antry paſſes for politeneſs, where every object muſt 


not fa: voidably awaken his reliſh for pleaſure, and where 


hy ſhou chat ſurround him, are buſy to ſeduce him; no- 
of tin eg, certainly, was more neceſſary, than to repre- 
the on to him, with that amiable modeſty, innocence, 
to conti —— that are conſpicuous in Telemachus, Ii 
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| thor, to caution his diſciple againſt the extravag: Wk 
paſſions of youth, by Calypſo's fable; and to gi will 
Tink in the ſtory of Antiope, the example 0 af 


— © OY, == 


» — 


poet's pictures: but, as the mind attends his notid 


tends to deſcribe, his paintings are finiſh'd and pertet WM 
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the alluring arts of criminal love; than to paint | lh 
him that vice in it's imaginary beauty, in order | hl 
make him ſenſible afterwards of it's real deformij ul: 
than to ſhew him the whole depth of the abyſs, 
prevent his falling into it, and even to keep | 
from coming near the brink of ſo horrid a precipi 
*Twas therefore a piece of wiſdom worthy our + 


chaſte and lawful love. By repreſenting to us, Ming, a 
this manner, that paſſion, ſometimes as a weakn Mar d f. 
unworthy of a great ſoul, ſometimes as a vir: ment. 

worthy of a hero, he ſhews us, that love is not! might as e 
low the majeſty of epick poetry, and thereby he unit and that 
in his poem, the tender paſſions of modern roman dityy in o 
with the heroick virtues of ancient poetry. Prince, an 


ob Obie: Some are of opinion, that the autho It has 
2 pe 95 Telemachus exhauſts his ſubject tod mul M the | 
Tel * „ ene the luxuriancy and richneſs of | n hav 
3 genius; that he ſays all, and leaves 1 2 v 


| thing for others to think; that, li chu 
Homer, he ſets whole nature before our eyes; when of th 
we are generally better pleas'd with an author, wi WW 
like Horace, comprehends a great deal of matter 2A 


few words, and gives his readers the ſatisfaction Mich na 
_ unfolding his hints ed 


5 * 1 in © 2 9 ; ö 22 
| Anſwer, Tis certain, that it is not poſſible | ap 


the imagination to add any thing to « t poet: 
. tha: 
ar cou 


, and 


it both opens and extends itſelf, When he only 


and when he inſtructs, his knowledge is fruitful, » Na gen 
we diſcover a vaſt extent of noble thoughts, wi vs. 


et, af 
ſatisf; 


1 
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paint | wh 


was deſign'd. There ſhone in him, through 
order | Minfancy, a fruitful and happy imagination, an 
formit rated and extenſive genius, which made him relifk 
abyſs, ' WWbeauties of Homer and Virgil. Theſe great na- 
eep h l parts ſuggeſted to our author the deſign of a 
precipic n proper to cultivate them, and which ſhould 
our » prehend the excellencies of thoſe two poets. 
travag: Was affluence of fine images was eſſential in ſuch a 
| to gi M, to employ the imagination, and form the taſte 
ple of q f't e prince; ; and to give him an opportunity of ac- 
to us, Ming, as it were of his own accord, the truths 


weakn par d for his mind, and to turn them into nou- 
a vin Ament. Tis plain enough, that thoſe beauties 
not might as eaſily have been ſuppreſs'd, as brought forth, 
he unit and that they reſult from deſign as well as fecun-" 
romane dityy in order to ſerve both the occaſions of the 
Prince, and the views of the author, 
auth It has alſo been objected, that nei- KY Obiees 
ther the hero, nor the fable of this 5 en 


tod mut Wi 5 

eſs of | n have any relation to the French 2 2 
eaves 1 l * ; whereas Homer and Virgil, by 3 : 
that, | Ming actions and actors out of the hiſto- 88 

; wher of their reſpective countries, have intereſted the | 


bor, wi Wl I Greeks and Romans. 

matter * our author has not intereſted the . 

faction g ch nation in particular, he has done 2 . 
Ie, for he has intereſted all mankind, His plan 
oſſible M8 Puch more extenfive than either of the two an- 
ing toc t poets, It is far greater to inſtruct all men at 
is notic , than to confine one's precepts within a par- 


e only 1 Mar country. Self-love makes every thing center in 
2d 10 2 , and ſubſiſts even in the love of one's country: 
aitful, 2 / generous mind ought to have more enlarged 
ats, vl vs. 


his fen |: 
othing 3 bo 
nd a gr K 


Wet, after all, France had a particular concern 
ſatisfaction in a work, calculated to form a 
g, who might one day govern her, according to 
rly adap N exigencies and deſires, like a father of his peo- 
alone u and a Chriſtian hero. The dawning of that 

*. e _ prines's 8 
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fy A 
* 


4% 


prince's life, gave at once, both the hopes and the 4 | 


firſt-fruits of that future happineſs, The neighboun 
of France began already to ſhare in it, as an univerl 8 
felicity : and ſo the fable of the Greek became th” s puref 


hiſtory of the French prince. | n 
The author had ſtill a more excellent deſign, VP - 
than that of pleaſing his own nation; for he men 
to ſerve her, without her knowledge, by contributing 
towards the forming of a prince, who, even in hi 
infant ſports, ſeem'd to be born to compleat her fel. Upon 
city and glory, That auguſt young prince reliſh' s unt 
fables and mythology; and therefore it was prope Incients 
to take advantage of his taſte, and to ſhew him th: on of 
ſolid and the beautiful, the fimple and the great, 1 gularity 
What he admired ; and to imprint in his mind, þ; every thi 
affecting examples, the general principles, whid jg variet 
might arm him againſt the dangers incident to roh i acer; . 
birth, and imperial power. fvely; 
With this view, a Greek hero, an imitation d ne AY 
Homer's and Virgil's poetry, and the hiſtories d n peg, 
other countries, times, and events, ſuited perfeCty rye th 
well; and were, perhaps, the only means to ſer tit haracter 
author at full liberty to draw and paint with trut gent is 
and force, all the dangers that threaten ſovereigns iu Wteg - 1 
all ſucceeding ages. : and the 
| By a natural and neceſſary conſequence, thei comes 
_ yniverſal truths often have ſome analogy to th thar 
Hiſtories and circumſtances of the preſent age. F horality 
_ theſe fiftions, abſtracted from all application, an From all 
intended to inform the infancy of a young prince, ? 


prince, felemac 
contain precepts for all the moments and periods © ge capab 


Hutious 
"Wought 
"malice of 


. | I all t.! 
This applicability of general leſſons of morality, hat the 
to all manner of circumſtances, raiſes our admirati ation, 
of the author's fruitful fancy, penetration, and wi“ 
dom; but does not excuſe the injuſtice of his en.- : 
mies, who have maliciouſly endeavour'd to find iy The 
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his Telemachus certain odious allegories ; and who 
to turn his wiſeſt and moſt moderate counſels into in 
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nd th 0 jous ſatires againſt thoſe for whom he had the 


ghboun 


niverſi 


ime the 


' Mean 
r1buting 
min hi 
er feli. 


reliſh”? 
| Proper 4 


um the 


reat, ii 
und, ) 

which _ 
to royi 


"KMeheft veneration, have inverted the characters, 
d imaginary reſemblances to them, and poiſon' d 
s pureſt intentions. Could the author, with any 
Honeſty, ſuppreſs thoſe fundamental maxims of 


| 5 hon wy 
deſign, HM morality and politicks, becauſe the moſt 


KWutious manner of delivering them that could be 
Pought of, was not able to ſkreen them from the 
"malice of criticks ? | 1 PEO + 
Upon the whole matter, our illuſtrious author 
is united in his poem the greateſt beauties of the 


Incients : for he has all the enthuſiaſm and pro- 


"Fuſion of Homer, and all the magnificence and re- 


gularity of Virgil, Like the Greek poet, he paints 
every thing with force, ſimplicity, and life: There 


is variety in his fable, and diverſity in his cha- 


racters ; his reflections are moral; his deſcriptions 


„ Pirely; his imagination fruitful ; and every-where 
tion 0% 
ories 4 


ne meets that ſpirit and fire which nature alone 
n beſtow, Like the Latin poet, he perfectly ob- 


erfeCty Frves the unity of the action, the uniformity of the 


er tle 
h trut) 


eignen ſated; whilſt he unites the natural with the noble, 


to th 


| £ baraQters, the order and rules of art: his judg- 
"Went is profound, and his thoughts lofty and ele- 


Ind the fimple with the ſublime. Every-where art 
comes nature, But our poet's hero is more per- 
ect than either the Greek's or the Latin's ; for his 


e. Fo 1 norality is more pure, and his ſentiments more noble, 
on, a rom all this we may conclude, that the author of 


prince 


eriods d e capable of all the delicacies of the Greeks, and 
Fall the great ſentiments of the Romans; and 
ral, Wat the elogy of the author, is the elogy of his own 
miratio! EE e 

and wi, 
his ene. 


1orality, 


> find ny 
nd Wh 
into 1 
Juris 


2 £234 - 
PE 
N 
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Felemachus has ſhewn by his poem, that the French 


: tion, 
| | The END of the diſcourſe on the Epick poem. | 
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85 . — 8 


: The ARGUMENT. | 


* bd by. Minerva, under the of Men. 
, having fuſfer ſpipwreck, lands in the iſtand 
the goda! COP „ who 2vas ſtill Feta. the 
barture © Ulyſſes. ' She gives him a kind recep- 
on; is ſmittei with love of him, offers to make + 
Im immortal, and defires to know his adventures, 
he” relates hit woyage to Pylos and Sparta; bis be- 
ng ſhiporeck'd on the coaſt of Sicily; the danger be 
tas in of being ſacrificed on the tomb of Anchiſes; 
bozo Mentor — be affifted Aceftes in repelling an in- 
urn of Barbarians; and how that king aec- 
knowledged that ſervice 2 giving them a Phent= 


tian ſuß to veturs 
FE cal vs 


AbyzATrunzs Bo ock I. 


| How had yo 
T * ALYPSO continu'd diſcohiſland ? Kno 
for the departure of Ulyſſes: Nome withir 
grief was ſo violent, thaſanguage ſhe 
thought herſelf unhappy in {Wheart, Thie 
immortal: her grotto no Mace. 
P echo'd to her tuneful voice Telemact 
| EXD VYD nymphs that ſerv'd her, dur 

freak to "how: he often walk'd alone on the fu 

turf, with which an everlaſting ſpring had edg he misfort 
| iſland round. But theſe beautiful walks were bro the 

from aſſawging her grief, that they ſerv'd onlfſMhip daſh'd 

revive the ſad remembrance of Ulyſſes, whoſe i pray, re 

pany the had ſo often enjoy'd in thoſe places. Mek? He 
times ſhe ſtood ſtill and wept, watering the ne of tho 

with her tears; and always turning her eyes to 

fide where Ulyſſes” s ſhip, plowing the waves, fin 

vaniſh'd from her fight : when, on a ſudden, 

perceiv'd the broken pieces of a veſſel juſt wreck L 
the oars and broken ſeats of the rowers ſcatter'd If the ſea 

and there upon the ſands; the maſt, rudder, is coun! 
cordage, floating near the ſhore, Penelope, 
Immediately after this, ſhe deſery d two men f ſeeing 
diſtance, one of them appearing to be aged, and Ius done, 
other, tho* young, reſembling Ulyſſes; the {a wy! it: 
| ſweetneſs and dignity in his looks, the lame at byſs of 1 
and majeſtick port. The goddeſs preſently kund if yo 
| Him to be Telemachus, the ſon of that hero. ee or d 
| tho? the deities of this order far ſurpaſs all men {Welemac| 

knowledge, yet ſhe could not diſcover who was Calypf 

venerable perſon that accompany' d Telemachus : o find 

the ſuperior gods conceal from the inferior whateWouth, 

they pleaſe; and Minerva, who, in the fthape him, ar 
Mentor, . accompany'd Telemachus, would not Mid to 
| Enown to Calypſo, + chat h. 

In the mean time, Calypſo, inwardly rejoic id gs long 

| his ſhipwreck that had brought the ſon of Ulyſſes, ¶ Mfter all 

like his father, into her iſland, | advanc'd towarliſſny hab 


Am; and ue ſeeming to know who he 2 ome, 


34 The Ab Tuns Book I. 
and I will give you felicity, if you know how to | 
enjoy it. N 6 N ö 5 | '® $ J 
Telemachus follow'd the goddeſs, who was ſur⸗ 


rounded by a crowd. of young nymphs, and fur. a 


paſs'd them all in Stature, as a well-grown oak of 1 | 


the foreſt raiſes his lofty head above the reſt of the | 51 
trees. He admir'd the luſtre of her beauty, the rich 


purple of her long and floating robes ; her hair care. 1 
leſsly, but gracefully ty'd behind her neck; the fire 
that darted from her eyes, and the ſweetneſs that 


temper'd this vivacity. Mentor, with down-cat 


eyes, and modeſt filence, follow'd Telemachus, 


- Arriying at the entrance of Calypſo's grotto, Tele. EC 
machus was ſurpriz d to ſee whatever could charm 1 


the eye, cover'd under the appearance of rural fim- _ 
plicity. There was neither gold nor filver to be 
ſeen, no marble nor columns, no paintings nor 


ſtatues: but the grotto was cut into divers vaults 
within the rock, which were incruſted with ſhels 
and rock-work. The tapeſtry was a young vine, 


extending it's tender branches equally on every fide, 
The gentle zephyrs preſerv'd a refreſhing coolneſs in 


this place, ſecure from the ſcorching heat of the ſun, % 
Springs of pure water ran ſweetly murmuring through 
the meadows, that were painted with violets and 
mamaranths, and form'd divers natural baths, as clear 
and as bright as cryſtal. A thouſand ſpringing 
Kowers enamell'd the green carpet that ſurrounded Mi 
the grotto. There was an entire wood of thoſe ec 
tofted trees that bear golden apples, and put forth 
bloſſoms in all ſeaſons, yielding the ſweeteſt of all 


| perfumes. This wood ſeem'd to crown the beautiful 
meads; and make an artificial night, which th: 


bearris of the fun could not penetrate, Here no- A 


thirig was ever heard, but the finging of birds, or the 


noiſe of a rivulet, which ruſhing from the top of 2 9 
rock, falls down in foaming ſtreams, and runs away 
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ue grotto of the goddeſs was on the deſcent of a 


FT hill, from whence might be deſcry'd the ſea, one while 


if 
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ur- clear and ſmooth as glaſs, at another time vainly 
ſur. angry with the rocks, againſt which it broke, 
f roarmg, and ſwelling it's waves like mountains. 
the From another fide, was ſeen a river, in which were 


many little iſlands, border d with flowering lime- 
are. trees, and lofty poplars that rear'd their ſtately heads 


fire to the clouds, The ſeveral channels that formed 
3 ttheſe iſlands, ſeem'd to play and ſport between the 
ca n 


danks; ſome rolling their waters with rapidity; 
el others more gently and quietly; and others, after 
ele. 


from whence they came, ſeem'd unwilling to 


fim- tze charming place, One might ſee, afar off, many 
o be Hills and mountains hiding their heads in the clouds, 
nor Hand forming ſuch odd and unuſual figures, as yielded 
aults a moſt agrecable proſpect. The neighbouring hills, 
ſhells were cover'd with green vine-branches that hung in 
vine, Weſtoons, the grapes of which ſurpaſs'd the richeſt 


' fide, © purple in colour, and could not conceal ' themſelves 
eſs in 


e ſun, | of it's own fruit. The fig-tree, the olive, and 


rough the pomegranate, with all kinds of other trees, co- 


s and ęver'd the reſt of the country, and made it one great 
cle: garden. | ts e 
inging Calypſo, having ſhew' d Telemachus all theſe beau- 
unde! t 


* 


; forth © hich, we will ſee one another again, and I will tell 


of all Jou ſome things that ſhall affect your heart. Hau- 


autiful ing ſaid this, ſhe caus d them both to enter into the 
h the Moſt private and retir'd part of a grotto, adjoining 
re no- o that in which ſhe dwelt. Her nymphs had taken 
or the 


p of 2 of 
s away 


BA 3 
3 


t all neceſſary apparel for the two ſtrangers. Tele- 
Pick of the fineſt wool, whiter than ow, with a 
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r 
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many windings, returning as it were to 4 | 
leave 


under the leaves; the vine bent beneath the weight 


ies of nature, ſaid to him, it is time for you to 
thoſe fepoſe yourſelf, and ſhift your wet garments ; after 


re to light in it a large fire of cedar-wood, which 
$11'd the apartment with an agreeable ſcent, and had 


Pachus, finding that the goddeſs had deſign'd him a 


36 De ApvenTuxes Bock !l. 
gown of purple, richly embroider'd with gold, was, 
like a young man, infinitely pleas'd with this magni. 
ficence, Hereupon Mentor ſaid to him, ir a grave 
tone, Are theſe, O Telemachus ! the thoughts that 
ought to poſſeſs the heart of the ſon of Ulyſles? 
Think rather to maintain the reputation your father 


has acquir'd, and to overcome the perſecutions of for. 
tune. A young man, who loves the vanity of dreſs, | 


like a woman, is unworthy of wiſdom and renown, 
The heart, that knows not how to ſuffer pain, and 
deſpiſe pleaſure, has no juſt claim to glory. 
Telemachus with a deep ſigh anſwer'd, 
gods deſtroy me, rather than ſuffer effeminacy and 


ſenſuality to ſeize my heart. No, the ſon of Ulyſſes FP , 
ſhall never be ſubdu'd by the charms of an indolent 


and unmanly life. But what favour of heaven ha: 
brought us, after our ſhipwreck, to this goddeſs, or 
mortal, who receives us with ſo much goodneſs ? 


Tremble, reply d Mentcr, left in the end ſhe over. . A 


Book 
IX bowls 
fruit t 
were ii 
nymph 
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the go 


May the 


piter a 
cation 


whelm you with evil; be more afraid of her deceitfil 4 ; 


ſweetneſs, than of the rocks that ſplit your ſhip. 


Death and ſhipwreck are leſs dreadful than the plea. 


ſures that attack virtue, Take heed, how you be. 


lieve what ſhe ſhall ſay to you. Youth is full of pre- 


ſumption ; it hopes every thing from it's ownſelf; . 


tho nothing in the world be ſo frail, it fears nothing, 
and vainly relies upon it's own ſtrength ; lightly con- 
fiding, and without any precaution, Beware of hark 


ening to the ſoft and flattering words of Calypſo, Blas! he 


which glide along like a ſerpent beneath the flowers, 
Fear the conceal'd poiſon, diſtruſt yourſelf, and de- 
termine nothing without my counſel, _ 

After this, they return'd to Calypſo, who waited 
for them : and preſently her nymphs, dreſs'd in white, 
with their plaited hair, brought in a plain repaſt, but 
exquiſite for taſte and Senna conſiſting of birds that 


they had taken with nets, and of veniſon that they | 


had killed with their bows, 
nactar, flow'd from the jars of ver into 
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bovwls that were crown'd with flowers. All forts of 
fruit that the ſpring promiſes, and autumn ripens, 


F | were in profuſion brought in baſkets, and four young 
ae began to ſing. Firſt, they ſung the war of 


the gods againſt the giants; then the amours of Ju- 


9 piter and Semele; the birth of Bacchus, and his edu- 
| 3 cation under the care of old Silenus ; ; the race of Ata- 
lanta and Hippomenes, who conquered by the means 
eb of the golden apples gathered in the garden of the 
Hleſperides. Laſt of all, they ſung the war of Troy, 
and extolled the valour and wiſdom of Ulyſſes to the 
heavens. The chief of the nymphs, whoſe name was 
Leucothoëꝭ, accompany'd their ſweet voices with her 
ate lute, When Telemachus heard the name of 


his father, the tears that flow'd down his cheeks 
gave a new luſtre to his beauty. But Calypfo per- 


ceiving that he could not eat, and that he was ſeiz d 
X with grief, made a ſign to the nymphs, and preſently. 


2 began to ſing the fight between the Centaurs and 
be Lapithæ, and the deſcent of Orpheus into hell, ta 
bring back from thence his dear Eurydice. 

The repaſt being over, the goddeſs took Telema- 


chhus afide, and ſaid to him, You ſee, O ſon of the 
great Ulyſſes ! with what favour I receive you: I am 
immortal, and no mortal can enter into this iſland, 
_— being puniſh'd for his raſh attempt ; nay, 
even your ſhipwreck ſhould not ſecure you from the 


; "effects of my indignation, if I did not love you. Your 
"Father had the ſame happineſs you now enjoy; but, 
Alas! he knew not how to uſe it, I detain'd him a 


4 Ong time in this iſland, and, had he been contented, 


2 might have liv'd with me in an immortal condi- 


Y gon: But a fond paſſion to return to his wretched 
3 untry, made him reject all theſe advantages. You 


e what he has loſt for the ſake of the ifle of Ithaca, 
| __ he could not ſee again. He reſolv'd to leave 


3 de; he went away, and I was reveng'd by a ſtorm, 


3 
=p 
bY 


fter his veſſel had fery'd for ſport to the winds, it 


| 4 as bury'd under the waves. Make a right uſe of fo 
vol. I, | D tad 
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38 
| fad an example; for, after his ſhipwreck, you can ne- 
yer hope to ſee him again, nor ever to reign after him 
in the iſland of Ithaca. 


left her, intimating that he had periſh'd in it; 
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Forget this loſs, ſince you 
find a goddeſs that offers to make you happy, and to 
preſent you with a kingdom. To theſe words Ca- 


Iypſo added many more, to ſhew him how happy 


Uiyſſes had been with her. She related his adventures 
in the cave of the cyclop Polyphemus, and in the 
country of Antiphates, king of the Leſtrigons; not 
forgetting what happen'd to him in the iſland of Circe, 
daughter to the ſun; nor the dangers he paſs'd be. 
tween Sylia and Charybdis. She deſcrib'd the laſt 
form that Neptune had rais'd againſt him when he 


conceal'd his arrival in the iſſand of the Pheacisns. 
Telemachus, who at firſt had too eafily abandon'd 


| himſelf to joy, upon his being ſo well receiv'd by Ca- 


lypſo, now began to perceive her artifice, and the wit. 
dom of thoſe counſels that Mentor had juſt given him. 
He anſwer'd in few words; O goddeſs, pardon fn 
grief, which at preſent I cannot overcome; it may be, 
hereafter, J may have more force to reliſh the fortun: 
you offer me. Give me leave at this time to bewail my 
father; for you know better than I, how much hi 
deſerves to be lamented, 

Calypſo, not daring to preſs him any farther on 
that ſubject, feign'd to ſympathize with him in his 
affliction, and to ſhew herſelf paſſionately concern'd 


for the loſs of Ulyſſes; but that ſhe might the better | 


diſcover the means to reach his heart, ſhe aſk'd him, 


in what manner he had ſuffer'd ſhipwreck, and by 
what adventures he was brought to her iſland? The | 
3 of my misfortunes, ſaid he, would be too 


ng. No, no, reply d ſhe, I am in pain to know 
them, and therefore give me that ſatisfaction, After 
much ſolicitation, the prevail d with him, and he be- 
gan thus: 
I departed from Ithaca, with intention to enquir* 


ol thoſe 8 which are return 'd from the ſiege et 
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Troy, what they knew concerning my father : the 
lovers of my mother Penelope were ſurpriz'd at m 
departure, which I had taken care to conceal from 
them, becauſe I was well acquainted with their perfi- 
dioufheſs, But neither Neſtor, whom I ſaw at Pylos, 
nor Menelaus, who received me with affection at 
Lacedæmon, could inform me whether my father 
were ſtill alive; Weary with living always in ſuſpence 
and uncertainty, I refolv'd to go into Sicily, where L 
had heard my father had been driven by the winds : 


but the ſage Mentor, who is here preſent, oppos'd 


this raſh deſign, repreſenting to me on the one hand, 
the cyclops, who are monſtrous giants that devour 
men; on the other, the feet of Æneas and the Tro- 

jans, who were upon that coaſt, Theſe Trojans, 
ſaid he, are highly incens'd againſt all the Greeks, 


and they would take a fingular pleaſure to ſhed the 
blood of the ſon of Ulyſles. 


Return therefore, con- 


tinu'd he, to Ithaca; perhaps your father, who is a 


favourite of heaven, may arrive there as ſoon as you; 


But if the gods have reſolv'd his deſtruction, and he 
is never more to ſee his country, at leaſt, it becomes 
vou to revenge him againft his rivals, to deliver your 
mother, to ſhew the world your wiſdom, and let all 


Greece behold, in you, a king as worthy to reign, 
as ever Ulyſſes was himſelf, This counſel was whole- 
ſome and honourable, but I had not prudence enough 


to follow it, and hearken'd only to my own paſſion z . 
yet the wiſe Mentor lov'd me to ſuch a degree, that 

he condeſcended to accompany me in that voyage, 
which I raſhly undertook againſt his advice; and the 
gods permitted that J ſhould commit a fault, which 
XZ was to cure me of my preſumption. | | 


Whilſt he ſpoke, Calypſo look'd earneſtly, and not 


without aitoniſhment, upon Mentor. She thought 
ſhe perceiv'd ſomething divine in him, but could not 
diſintangle the confuſion of her thoughts; which 
x cauſed her to continue apprehenſi ve and diffident in the 
2X preſence of this unknown perſon; but, fearing to 
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diſcover the diſorder of her mind, proceed, ſaid ſhe 
to Telemachus, and fatisfy my curioſity ; which he 
did in this manner, 

We ſteer'd for ſome time with a favourable wind 
for Sicily; but then, a black ſtorm ariſing, depriv'd 
us of the fight of heaven, and involv'd us in 
the obſcurity of night: but, by ſome flaſhes of 
lightning, we perceiv'd other ſhips expos'd to the 
ſame danger, and ſoon diſcover'd them to be the 
fleet of /Eneas ; they were no leſs formidable to us 
than the rocks themſelves, In that moment I com- 
prehended, tho? too late, what the heat of imprudent 
youth had hinder'd me from conſidering before, 
Mentor, in the midſt of this danger, appear'd not 
only reſolute and intrepid, but more chearful than he 
us'd to be. Twas he that encouraged me, and 1 felt 
that he inſpir'd me with invincible fortitude, He 
calmly gave out all neceſſary orders, when the pilot 
was confounded, 
why did I refuſe to follow your counſels ? Am I not 
unhappy, to have been defirous of depending upon 
my ownlſelf, at ſuch an age as has no foreſight of 
Futurity, no experience of things paſt, nor modera- 
tion to govern the preſent ? Oh ! if ever we eſcape 
this ſtorm, I reſolve to diſtruſt myſelf as I would my 


moſt dangerous enemy, and to believe you alone for 


=. 
To this Mentor anſwer'd ſmiling, I ſhall not blame 
you for the fault you haye committed : 


| to moderate your defires. Perhaps, when the danger 
is paſt, preſumption will return; 


into danger, we muſt foreſee, and ever dread it; 
contempt of it, 


ſon of Ulyſſes, and let your courage be greater ches 
all a dangers that threaten, 


J faid to him, my dear Mentor, | 


7 — 


but however, 
courage muſt now ſupport you. Before we launch | 
but | 
when once in it, we have nothing left but a generous | 
Shew yourſelf, therefore, the worthy | 


{I waz 


tis enough | 
that you are ſenſible of it, and make it ſerve hereafter | 
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I was charm'd with the ſweetneſs and magna- 
nimity of the wiſe Mentor; but I was much more 
ſurpriz d, when I ſaw with what dexterity he brought 
about our delwerance. The Trojans were ſo near, 
that they could not fail to diſcover who we were, as 
ſoon as the light ſhould appear; which Mentor know- 


ing, and in that inſtant perceiving one of their ſhips, 


which was ſeparated by the tempeſt from the reſt of 


the fleet, to be ſomething like ours, except certain 


garlands of flowers that ſhe carry'd at her ftern, he 


immediately hung up the like on the ſame part of 
our ſhip, and faſten'd them himſelf with ribbands of 


the ſame colour with thoſe of the Trojans. He 
order'd the rowers to bow themſelves as low as 
they could upon their benches, that they might not 
be diſcover'd by the enemy. In this manner we 


paſs d through the midft of their fleet, whilft they 
> ſhouted for joy to ſee us, ſuppoſing we were their 
- companions, whom they thought to be loſt, We 
were forc'd along with them, by the violence of the 
ſea, for a conſiderable time; but at laſt we found 
means to lag a little behind, and whilſt they were 


driven by the impetuoſity of the winds towards the 


ſhore of Africa, we exerted our utmoſt efforts to 


gain by the help of our oars the neareſt coaſt of 


We arriv'd as we deſign'd; but that which we 


ſought, prov'd almoſt as fatal to us as the fleet we 


avoided ; we found upon that coaſt of Sicily more 


= Trojans, and conſequently enemies to all Greeks ; 
J for old Anceſtes of Trojan lineage reign'd in theſe 
parts. 


As ſoon as we got aſhore, the inhabitants 
taking us either to be ſome other people of the 


iſland come to ſurprize them, or elſe ſtrangers that 

deſign'd to ſeize their country, burnt our ſhip in 
the firſt tranſport of their rage, and kill'd all our 
x companions ; reſerving only Mentor and me to be 
7 preſented to Anceſtes, that we might inform him of 
our defigns, and whence we came. 


We were 
D3 brought 


. 
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brought into the town with our hands ty'd behind 


what was dearer to him than all the world. Every 
| | | | one 


VP ing i 
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one a 
our backs, and our death was deferr'd only to make . 
us a ſpectacle to a cruel people, as ſoon as thy FR the tc 
| ſhould know we were Greeks, „ ed, 2 
We were ſtraightway preſented to Aceſtes, who ſat broyg 
with a golden ſcepter in his hand, diftributing juſtice, | and r 
and preparing himſelf for a great ſacrifice. He | deterr 
ask*d us, with a ſevere voice, of what country we | with 
were, and the occafion of our voyage? Mentor im] O Au 
mediately anſwer d, We come from the coaſt of who r 
Great Heſperia, and our country is not far from | plead 
thence. By this means he avoided the telling him | you. 
that we were Greeks, But Aceſtes would hear no | 7 forete 
more, and taking us for foreigners that conceal'd ] fore t 
ſome bad defign, he commanded us to be ſent into | a bar 
a neighbouring foreſt, there to ſerve as ſlaves to | © torren 
thoſe who look'd after the cattle. This condition | and r. 
ſeem' d more terrible to me than death. I cry'd. 3 them 
out, O King ! order us rather to ſuffer death, thin | gin tc 
to be treated ſo unworthily. Know, that I am Te- | ® flocks 
lemachus, the ſon of wiſe Ulyſſes, king of the Itha- } falſe, 
cians, I ſeek my father thro' every ſea; and, if | expir' 
I can neither find him, nor return to my own country, | memb 
nor avoid ſervitude, take that life from me which | thoſe, 
is intolerable. | LD Ace 
Scarce had I pronounc'd theſe words, when all 3 Mente 
the people in a rage cry'd out, The ſon of the } ever | 
cruel Ulyſſes muſt die, wvhoſe artifices baue deſftroyd | ger! 
the city of Troy. O ſon of Ulyſſes ! faid Aceftes, | a har 
1 cannot 54 your blood to the Manes of ſo pence, 
many Trojans, whom your father precipitated to | than 
the banks of black Cocytus, You and your con- put ot 
ductor ſhall die. At the ſame time, an old man of | orders 
the company propos'd to the king, that we ſhould | attack 
be ſacrific'd on the tomb of Anchiſes. Their blood, all fie 
faid he, will be grateful to the ſoul of that hero. tremb 
£Eneas himſelf, when he hears of ſuch a ſacrifice, | numbe 
will be overjoy'd to perceive how much you love retirin 
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one applauded his propoſition, and all their thoughts 
ke = were bent to put it in execution. We were led to 
thy FX the tomb of Anchiſes, where two altars were erect- 
aeg, and the ſacred fire kindled. The knife was 
fat FE brought, we were crowned with flowery gar lands, 
ice, | and no mercy could ſave our lives, Our fate was 
He | determin'd, when Mentor calmly defir'd to ſpeak 
we | with the king; and having receiv'd permiſſion, ſaid, 
im.] O Aceſtes! If the misfortunes of young Telemachus, 
of |, who never carried arms againſt the Trojans, may not 
rom | plead for him, at leaſt, let your own'intereſts move 
him | you. The knowledge I have acquir'd to preſage, and 
no foretel the will of the gods, informs me, That be- 


al'd . fore the end of three days, you will be attack'd by 
into a barbarous people, who will come down like a 
3. to 


torrent from the mountains, to overwhelm your city, 
tion | and ravage your whole country. Haſten to prevent 
ry'd | them; arm your people, and from this moment be- 


than gin to ſecure within your walls the rich herds and 
Te- flocks you have in the fields. If my prediction be 


tha- | © falſe, you may ſacrifice us when the three days are 
d, if | expir'd; but if, on the contrary, it prove true, re- 
member, that no one ought to take away the lives of 
hich | # thoſe, by whom his own was preſer, d. No 


—_—_ Aceſtes was aſtoniſh'd at theſe words, which 
1 all | Mentor ſpoke with more aſſurance than he had 
: = ever found in any man, I ſee, ſaid he, O ſtran- 
royd | ger! that the gods, who have granted you fo ſmall 
a ſhare in the favours of fortune, have, in recom- 
f lo! 7 pence, given you ſuch wiſdom as is more valuable 
d to | than the higheſt proſperity, At the ſame time ge 
con- put off the facrifice, and iſſued out all neceſſary 
an of, orders, with the utmoſt diligence, to prevent the 


zould |, attack, of which Mentor had forewarned him. On 
lood, | all fides were to de ſeen old men and women 
hero, | trembling for fear, and accompanied with great 
ifice, | numbers of young children, bath'd in tears, and 
love retiring into the city, The lowing oxen and blear- 


ing ſheep left the rich paſtures, and came in droves; 
_ 5 | whote 


1. 


| Houſing for them all. 


fly — * my from his Toy: 


NBook f. 


whoſe numbers were too great to be provided with 
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The noiſe and tumult of 
people preſſing to get in was ſuch, that no one could 
underſtand another, In this diſorder; ſome took an 


unknown perſon for their friend, and others ran they 


knew not whither. But tt: principal men of the 


city, thinking themſelves wiſer than the reſt, ſu. 


ſpected Mentor to be an impoſtor, who had fram'd 2 


Falſe prediction to ſave his life, 


Before the third day was expir 4, whilſt they 


were full of theſe imaginations, a cloud of duſt was 
 Jeen riſing upon the deſcent of the neighbouring hills; 


and an innumerable multitude of Barbarians appear d 
in arms: theſe were the Hymerians, a ſavage people, 


together with thoſe who inhabit the mountains Ne- 
brodes, and the ſurmmit of Agragas, where a winter 


reigns, which the zephyrs never could mitigate. 


All thoſe who had deſpis'd the predictions of Mentor, 
loſt all their ſlaves and their cattle. Upon this, the 


King ſaid to Mentor, I forget that yop are Greeks ; 


our enemies are become our faithful friends ; the gods 
have ſent you to ſave us; I expect no ' leſs from 
: Jour valour, than from the wiſdom of your counſels; 


en therefore to aſſiſt us. 


Mentor ſhews in his eyes a boldneſs that damps 


ſe ſpirits of the fierceſt warriors. He takes up a 
eld, a helmet, a ſword, and a lance ; he draws up 
the ſoldiers of Aceſtes, puts himſelf at their head, 
and advances in good order towards the enemy. 
Aceſtes, tho? full of courage, could only follow him 
at a diſtance, by reaſon of his age. I follow'd him 
more cloſe : but 1 could not equal his valour. In 
the fight, his cuiraſs reſembled the immortal ægis of 

inerva, Death flew from rank to rapk, where- 
ever his blows fell. He was like a lion of Numidia, 
provok*'d by cruel hunger, which, falling upon a 
flock of feeble ſheep, kills, tears, and ſwims in blood, 
whilſt the ſhepherds, far from aſſiſting their flocks, 
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Book 1. 
Theſe Barbarians, who hop'd to ſurprize the city, 
were themſelves ſurpriz d and defeated. The ſubjects 


1 : n : - 
of Aceſtes were animated by the example and voice of 


Mentor, and felt a vigour which they thought them- 
ſelves utterly incapable of. With my lance I kill'd 
the ſon of the Barbarian king : he was of my age, but 
much taller than 1; for theſe people are deſcended 


from giants of the ſame race with the cyclops. 


He deſpis'd ſo weak an enemy; but I, not at all 
daunted at his prodigious ſtrength, or his fierce and 


= favage looks, puſh'd my lance againſt his breaſt, and 
made his ſoul guſh out at the wound, in a torrent of 


black and reaking gore. As he fell, he was like to 


cruſh me in pieces by his fall. The ſound of his arms 


eccho'd in the hills, I took the ſpoil, and return'd to 
Aceſtes. Mentor having entirely broken the Barba- 
rians, cut them in pieces, and purſu'd the runaways 
to the woods, So unexpected a ſucceſs made Mentor 
to be regarded, as one belov'd and inſpir'd by the 
gods; and Aceſtes, from a ſenſe of gratitude, ſhew'd 


his concernment for us, if the fleet of ZEneas ſhould 
return to Sicily. He gave us a ſhip to carry us with» 


out delay to our own country; made us many rich 
preſents, and preſs'd us to haſten our departure, to 

revent all the misfortunes of which he was appre- 
Le But he would not give us either a pilot or 
mariners of his own nation, for fear they might be ex- 
pos'd to too much hazard upon the coaſts of Greece. 
He committed us to the care of certain Phenician 


merchants, who, trading with all the people of the 
world, had nothing to fear; and order'd them to 


bring back the ſhip, when they had landed us ſafe in 
Ithaca. 
men, had till reſerv'd us for farther calamities. 


The END of the FIRST BOOK. 
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| The ARGUMENT. 
85 Tema relates, how he was taken in the Tyr ian 


into Egypt : be gives a deſcription of that fine coun- 
try, and of their king's wiſe government. He adds, 


That he himſelf evas reduced to the condition of a 
ſhepherd in the deſart of Oaſis ; That Termoſiris, a 
prieſt of Apollo, comforted him, by perfuading bim to 
imitate that god, ⁊who had once been a cozoberd ta 
king Admetus 3. That Seſoſtris having, at laſt, been 
inform'd of the ꝛvonder ful things he had effected a- 
morg thoſe who tended his flocks and herds,” had re- 
call'd him; and, being convinced of his innocence, 
. 21 a to fend him back to Ithaca: But that Se- 
4 :Aris's 
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pip, by the fleet of Seſaſtris, and carried priſoner 
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ſoftris's death involv'd him in new misfortunes ; and 
that he was impriſon'd in a tewvcr on the ſea-ſhore, 
from whence he ſaw the new Ring Boccoris periſh in 


; * 2 fight againſt his rebellious ſubjeFts, Who Were 4 — 


Halte by the Tyrians, 


SHE Tyrians, by their infolence, 
4 WY had highly provok'd the king of 
se Egypt, whoſe name was Seſoſtris, 
and who had conquer'd many king- 
uy - doms. The riches they had ac- 
{; $ quir'd by trade, and the impreg- 
x nable ſtrength of Tyre, Which 
ſtands in the ſea, had render'd this 


people ſo proud, that they not only refus'd to pay the 


tribute which Seſoſtris impos'd upon them in his re- 
turn from the conqueſts he had made, but aſſiſted his 
brother, who had conſpir'd to murder him amidſt the 
rejoicings of a ſolemn feſtival. In order therefore to 
humble their pride, Seſoſtris reſolv'd to diſturb their 
commerce at ſea; and commanded all his ſhips to ſeek 
out and aſſault the Phenicians, One of his fleets met 
with us, as ſoon as we loſt ſight of the Sicilian moun- 
tains, when the harbour and land ſeem'd to fly from 
behind us, and loſe themſelves in the clouds. At the 
{ame time we ſaw the Egyptian ſhips. advancing to- 
wards us like a floating city. The Phenicians per- 
ceiv'd, and endeavour'd to avoid them, but it was 


too late; their ſhips were better ſailors, their mari- 


ners mor2 numerous, the wind favour'd them, they 
boarded us, took us, and carry'd us priſoners to E- 
gypt. I told them, but in vain, that we were not 
Phenicians; they hardly vouchſafed to hear me; they 


= look'd upon us as flaves, in which merchandiſe they 


knew the Phcf..cians traded, and thought only of 


| making the beſt of their prize, We already took no- 


tice, that the waters of the ſea began to have whitiſh 


© caſt from the mixture of thoſe of the Nile; and we 


faw the coaſt of Egypt almoſt level with the fea. We 
| V 2.00. av d- 
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arriv'd ſoon after in the iſland of Pharos, not far from 
the city of No; and from thence were carry'd up the 
Nile to Memphis. If the grief we felt, by reaſon of 
our captivity, had not render'd us inſenſible of all po. 
| ſure, our eyes would have been charm'd with the fruit. 
ful country of Egypt, like a delicious garden, every- 
where water'd with numberleſs ſtreams, We could not 
tura our eyes on either ſide of the river, without dif. 
covering many wealthy cities; country-ſeats delight. 
fully fituated ; lands richly covered every year with a 
golden harveſt, without ever lying fallow z meadows 

full ſtock'd with cattle ; huſbandmen bowing under 
the weight of the fruits which the teeming earth had 

brought forth; and ſhepherds, that made the echoes 


on every fide repeat the ſweet ſound of their pipes 


and flutes, Ds | 
Happy, ſaid Mentor, is the people who are govern'd 


by a wiſe king: they live in plenty, and love him to 


whom they owe their felicity. Thus, ſaid he, O Te- 
lemachus, you ought to reign, and be the delight of 
your people, if ever the gods give. you the poſſeſſion of 
our father's kingdom. Love your people as your 
children; reliſh the pleaſure of being belov'd by them; 


and carry yourſelf ſo, that all the tranquillity and hap- 


pineſs they enjoy, may lead them to remember, that 
they are the rich preſents of a good king. Kings, 
whoſe only purpoſe is to render themſelves dreaded, 


and to bring their ſubjects low, in order to make 


them more ſubmiſſive, are the plagues of mankind, 
They are, indeed, fear d, as they deſire; but they 
are hated, deteſted, and have more reaſon to be afraid 
cf their ſubjects, than their ſubjects have to fear 
them. . 


I anſwer'd, Alas! Mentor, *tis not our preſent 


buſineſs to conſider by what maxims à king ought to 
reign: we ſhall never ſee Ithaca again: we ſhall ne- 
ver ſee our country, or Penelope more. And though 
Ulyſſes ſhould return full of glory to his kingdom, he 
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will never have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing me there; 
nor J that of obeying him, and learning the rules of 
government from him. No, Jet us die, dear Mentor, 
for we are allow'd no other thought: let us die, fince 
the nb have no compaſſion for us. 

s I thus ſpoke, my words were interrupted with 
Fe fighs : : but Mentor, tho' he could be apprehen- 
five of approaching evils, knew not what it was to fear 
them be 4.9 they had happen'd. Unworthy ſon of the 
wiſe Ulyſſes, cry'd he, doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be 


overcome by thy misfortunes ? Know that you ſhall 
one day ſee again both Ithaca and Penelope. 


You 
ſhall even ſee him in his former glory, whom you ne- 
ver knew; the invincible Ulyſſes, whom fortune can- 
not conquer, and who, in greater misfortunes than 
your own, admoniſhes you never to deſpair. O!] if 
he ſhould hear, in diſtant regions, where he is driven 
by the winds and ſea, that his ſon knows not how 
to imitate him, either in patience or courage, ſuch 
news would overwhelm him with ſhame, and 
prove more heavy than all the misfortunes he has yet 
ſutter'd ! 

After this, Mentor caus'd me to obſerve the fertility | 


and happineſs that was ſeen over all the country of 


Egypt, wherein there were reckon'd two and twenty 
| thouſand cities. 


He admir'd the regular government 
of theſe places; the diſtribution of juſtice which 
was every-where exercis'd with regard to the poor, 


2 againſt the oppreſſions of the rich; the good education 
of youth, who were inur'd early.to obedicnce, labour, 
ſobriety, - and the love of arts or learning; the due ob- 


ſervation of all the ceremonies of religion; a generous 


and diſintereſted ſpirit ; 3 a great defire of reputation; 

an univerſal fincerity in their dealings with men; and 
that reverence of the gods, which every father took 
care to infuſe into his children. 
never enough admire this beautiful order. He would 
often cry out, O ! how happy is that people, that is 
thus govern 5 by a wiſe king ! But yet more happy i is 
A E 


He thought he could 


V OL, 5 that 
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that king, who, while he beſtows happineſs on ſo 
great a people, finds his own in virtue. Such a one is 
more than fear*d ; he is belov'd: men not only obey 
him, but they obey him with pleaſure. He reigns u- 
niverſally in their hearts; and every man is ſo far 
from deſiring his death, that he fears it above all miſ- 
fortunes, and would readily ſacrifice his own life for 
his. 4 | 
I hearken'd with attention to what Mentor ſaid; 
and, as he ſpoke, I found my courage to revive in the 
bottom of my heart. As foon as we were arriv'd at 
the rich and magnificent city of Memphis, the gover- 
nor commanded us to be ſent to Thebes, in order to 
be preſented to the king Seſoſtris, who, being highly 
incens'd againſt the Tyrians, had reſolv'd to examine 
us himſelf, So we proceeded in our voyage up the 
river Nile, till we came to the famous Thebes, which 


has an hundred gates, and was the reſidence of that 


great king. This city appear'd to us of a vaſt ex- 
tent, and more populous than the moſt flouriſhing ci- 
ties of Greece, The orders are excellent, in all that 
regards the neatneſs and conveniency of the ſtreets, the 
courſe of the publick waters, the baths, the improve- 
ment of arts and ſciences, and the common ſafety. 
The ſquares are adorn'd with fountains and obeliſks, 
The temples are marble, of a plain, but a majeſtick 
architecture. The palace of the prince is itſelf alone 
Ike a great city; tis full of marble pillars, pyramids, 
obeliſks, Coloſſean ſtatues, and furniture of ſolid gold 
and filver, N | 

They who took us, inform'd the king, that they 
found us on board a Phenician ſhip. For he had al- 
dotted certain hours of every day, in which he regu- 
larly heard all his ſubjects that had any thing to ſay to 
him, either by way of complaint or advice. He nei- 
ther deſpis'd nor rejected any men, and thought he 
was a king for no other end than to do good to his ſub- 
jects, whom he lov'd as his children. As for ſtrangers, 
he receiy'd them with Kindneſs, and was * de- 
. IO e eons 
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firous to ſee them, becauſe he thought it a uſeful and 


advantageous thing to be inform'd of the cuſtoms and 


manners of remote nations; and this curioſity of the 
king occafion'd our being brought before him. He 
was feated on a throne of ivory, with a golden ſcepter 
in his hand. He was aged, but comely, full of ſweet- 
neſs and majeſty. He daily diſtributed juſtice to the 

le with ſuch patience and wiſdom, as made him 
admir'd without flattery. After he had ſpent the whole 
day in doing juſtice, and taking care of the publick 


affairs, he refreſhed himſelf in the evening in hearing 


diſcourſes of learned men, or converſing with the beſt 
of his people, whom he knew how to chuſe and ad- 


mit into his familiarity. During his whole life, he 


could not be blam'd for any thing, except for trium- 
phing with too much pomp over the kings he had con- 
quer d, and confiding too much in one of his ſubjects, 


Z whoſe picture I ſhall draw by and by. 


When he ſaw me, he was mov'd with my youth, 
and my afflition, and aſked me my country and my 


name, whilſt we wonder'd at the wiſdom that flow'd 

from his lips. I anſwer'd, You have undoubtedly 
| heard, O great king! of the ſiege of Troy, which laſt- 
ae ten years, and the deſtruction of that city, which 
E coſt ſo much Grecian blood, 


Ulyſſes, my father, 
was one of the principal kings who ruin'd that place, 


He now wanders through all the ſeas, without being 


able to return to the iſland of Ithaca, which is his 
kingdom. I ſeek my father, and by a misfortune re- 


| ſembling his own, have been taken priſoner. Reſtore 


me to my father and country, and may the gods pre- 


ſerve you to your children, and make them ſenſible of 


the pleaſure of living under ſo good a father. 
| Seſoftris continued to look upon me with an eye of 


compaſſion ; but being deſirous to know if I ſpoke the 


truth, he referr'd us to be examin'd by one of his of- 
ficers,, commanding him to enquire of thoſe that took 
our ſhip, whether we were Greeks or Phenicians? If 


they axe Phenicians, ſaid the king, let them be doubly 
„ E 2 
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puniſh'd; firſt, becauſe they are our enemies, and 
then, becauſe they have endeavour'd to deceive us by 
| a baſe falſhood: but if, on the contrary, they are 
Greeks, I will have them to be treated favourably, 
and ſent back into their own country in one of my 
ſhips ; for I love the Greeks, who have received many 
laws from the Egyptians, I am not ignorant of the 
virtues of Hercules; the glory of Achilles has reach'd 
our ears; and I admire what I have heard of the wiſ- 
dom of the unhappy Ulyſſes. I have no greater plea- 
ſure than to relieve virtue in diſtreſs. | 5 
The officer, who was by the king entruſted with the 
examination of our affair, was as corrupt and knaviſh, 
as Seſoſtris was fincere and generous. The name of 
this man was Metophis. He endeavour'd to enſnare 
us by artful queſtions 3 and perceiving, that Mentor 
anſwer'd with more wiſdom than I, he look*d upon 
him with averſion and jealouſy 5 for ill men are al- 
ways enemies to the good. He caus'd us to be ſepa- 
rated, and from that time I knew not what became of 
Mentor. This ſeparation was to me, as if I had been 
ſtruck with thunder. Metophis always hoped, that 
by a ſeparate examination, we might be drawn to con- 
tradict one another. At leaſt, he thought to dazzle 
my eyes with his flattering promiſes, and make me 
acknowledge what Mentor had conceal'd from him. 
In a word, be ſought not honeſtly to find out the 
truth, but only ſome pretence to tell the king we 
were Phenicians, that he might keep us for his 
Naves. | ES 55 
And indeed, notwithſtanding our innocence, and all 
the wiſdom of the king, he found means to deceive 
him. Alas! how are kings expos'd! The wiſeſt are 
often abus'd; cunning and intereſted perſons conti- 
nually furround them, while good men retire from 
courts, becauſe they are neither forward, nor flatter- 
ers: they wait till they are ſought for; and princes 
ſeldom ſearch for them. On the contrary, ill men 
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1 
terous at diſſembling, and ready to do any thing 
againſt honour and conſcience, to gratify the paſſions 
of the perſon that reigns. O! how unhappy is a 
king, who is open to the artifices of bad men! He 
is loſt, if he does not ſuppreſs. flattery, and love thoſe _ 
whe ſpeak the truth with confidence, Theſe were 
the reflections I made in my misfortunes, when I 
call'd to mind the things that I had heard from 
Mentor. N . 

In the mean time, Metophis ſent me towards the 
mountains in the deſart of Oaſis with his ſlaves, 


that I might ſerve with them to look after his nume- 


rous flocks. Here Calypſo interrupted Telemachus, 
and ſaid, Well! and what did you then? Vou that 
in Sicily had preferr'd death before ſervitude ? Tele- 
machus anſwer'd, My misfortunes increas'd daily 
I had no longer the wretched conſolation of chuſing 
between ſlavery and death: I was compelled to be 
a ſlave, and to exhauſt, if I may ſo ſpeak, all the 
rigours of fortune, I had loſt all hope, and could 
not ſay one word in order to my deliverance. Mentor 
has fince told me, that he was ſold to certain Ethiopians, 
and that he follow'd *em to Ethiopia. os 

As for me, I arriv'd in a horrid deſart, where no- 
thing but burning ſands were to be ſeen upon the 


plains ; and ſnow that never melted, made an eternal 


winter on the tops of the hills: only ſome ſcatter'd 
paſture, for the cattle was here and there found 
among the rocks. Towards the middle of the de- 
clivity of thoſe ſteep mountains, the valleys are fo 
2 that the ſun can ſcarce let fall a beam upon 
them. | 

I found no other men in theſe places, but ſhep- 
herds, as ſavage as the country itſelf, There I 
paſs'd the nights in bewailing my misfortunes, and 
the days in following my flocks, to avoid the brutal 
rage of Butis, who was chief among the ſlaves, and 
who, hoping ts obtain his liberty, never ceas'd from 


calumniating the ieſt, that he might perſuade Me- 
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tophis of his zeal and induſtry in his ſervice, I could 
no longer ſupport myſelf in ſuch circumſtances. In 
the anguiſh of my heart, I one day forgot my flock, 
and lay down upon the graſs by a cave, where J ex- 
pected death to relieve me from the evils I was not 
able to bear. In that inftant, I perceiv'd the whole 
mountain to tremble, the oaks and pines ſeeming to 
_ deſcend from the ſurmmit of the hill. The winds 
ſuppreſs'd their breathing, and a hollow voice iſſuing 
out of the cave, pronounc'd theſe words: O, fon 
of the wiſe Ulyſſes ! thou art, like him, to become 
great by patience. Princes who have always been 
happy, are ſeldom worthy to be fo: they are cor- 
rupted by unmanly pleaſures, and intoxicated with 
the pride of proſperity, Happy ſhalt thou be, if 
thou canſt ſurmount and never forget theſe misfor- 
tunes. Thou ſhalt fee Ithaca again, and thy glory 
| ſhall aſcend to the ſkies. When thou ſhalt come to 
command other men, remember that thou haft been, 
like them, in poverty, weakneſs, and calamity. Take 
a pleaſure in relieving them; love thy people; de- 
teſt flatterers; and know, that there is no other 


way to be truly great, but by moderation, and for- 


titude in ſubduing thy paſſions. 
_ Theſe divine words penetrated to the bottom of 
my heart, renew'd my joy, and reviv'd my courage, 
I felt none of that horror, which makes men's 
hair ſtand upright, and chills the blood in their 
veins, when the gods communicate themſelves to 
mortals. I roſe from the ground with a ſerene mind; 
I fell upon my knees, and, lifting up my hands to 
heaven, ador'd Minerva, who, I doubted not, had 
ſent me this oracle. In that moment I found myſeli 
a new man; wiſdom enlighten'd my ſoul ; I felt a 
gentle force reſtraining all my paſſions, and checking 
the impetuoſity of my youth, I gain'd the love of 
all the ſhepherds in the defart, My gentleneſs, 
patience, and diligence, aſſwag'd at laſt the cruel 
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Butis, who commanded the reſt of the ſlaves, and 
had made it his buſineſs at firſt to torment me. 

I endeavour' d to procure ſome books, to enable 
me to ſupport the tediouſneſs of my captivity and 
ſolitude ; being oppreſs'd with melancholy for want 
of ſeme inſtructions to nouriſh and ſuſtain the fa- 
culties of my ſoul. Happy, faid I, are they, who 
being diſguſted with all violent pleaſures, know how 
to content themſelves with the ſweets of an innocent 
lifs. Happy are they, who are diverted at the ſame 
time that they are inſtructed, and pleaſe themſelves in 
Whereſo- 
ever they are thrown by adverſe fortune, they carry 
their own entertainment with them ; and the un- 
eafineſs which preys upon other men, even in the 
midſt of their pleaſures, is unknown to thoſe, who 
can employ themſelves in reading : happy are they, 
who love books, and are not, like me, deprived of 
them. Revolving theſe thoughts in my mind, I pe- 
netrated into the thickeſt of the foreſt, and, on a 
ſudden, perceiv'd an aged man, holding a book in his 
hand: his forehead was large and high, bare of hair, 
and a little wrinkled : his white beard deſcended to 
his girdle : his ſtature was tall and majeſtick : his 
complexion was freſh and ſanguine: his eyes lively 
and piercing : his voice ſweet, and his diſcourſe plain, 
but agreeable. I never ſaw 0 venerable an old man. 
His name was Termoſiris. He was a prieſt of Apollo; 
and the temple where he officiated, was of marble, 
dedicated in the foreſt to that god, by the kings of 
Egypt: the book he held in his hand, Was a collection 
of hymns in honour of the gods. | 

He accoſted me in a friendly manner, and ſo we 
felt into diſcourſe. He related things paſs'd with 
ſuch clearneſs, that they ſeem'd preſent z and yet 
with ſuch brevity, that I never was tired with them. 
He could foreſee futurity, by his profound wiſdom, 
which gave him thorough knowledge of men, and 


all 
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all this prudence, he was chearful and complaiſant; 
and the gayeſt youth was not ſo graceful as this aged 
man. Ze lov'd thoſe that were young, if he found 
them docile, and that they had a taſte for virtue. 
He ſoon conceiv'd a tender affection for me, and gave 
me books for my conſolation. He call'd me his ſon; 
and I often ſaid to him, father, the gods that took 
Mentor from me, have pity'd my ſolitude, and ſent 
me, in you, another ſupport. This man, like 
Orpheus or Linus, was doubtleſs inſpir'd by the gods, 
He would ſometimes read to me the verſes he had 
made, and give me the moſt excellent compoſitions cf 
ſeveral poets who had been favourites of the Muſes, 
When he put on his long robes of pureſt white, and 
took his ivory harp in his hand, the tygers, the 
bears, and the lions came fawning to him, and lick'd 
his feet, 
and dance around him, The trees themſelves ſeem'd 
to move; and you would have thought that the 
rocks had been touch'd with the charms of his 
melodious accents, and were going to deſcend from 
the tops of the mountains, He ſung nothing but 
the majeſty of the gods, the virtue of the heroes, 
and the wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory before 
pleaſure, & y 1 5 5 
He often told me, That I ought to take courage, 
and that the gods would not abandon either Ulyſſes, 
or his ſon. Laſtly, he perſuaded me to imitate 
Apollo, and to teach the ſhepherds to apply them- 
ſelves to the Muſes. Apollo, ſaid he, conſidering 
with indignation, that the brighteſt days were fre- 
quently diſturb'd with Jupiter's thunder, reſolv'd to 
be reveng'd upon the cyclops, who forged the bolts ; 
ſo he took up his bow, and pierc'd them with hi 
arrows. Upon this, mount Etna ceas'd to vomit 
flame ng hurricanes ; and men no longer heard the 
terrible hammers ſtriking upon the anvil, and echo- 
ing in groans from the deep caverns of the earth, and 
the abyſſes of the ſea, The iron and braſs, bens no 
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longer poliſh'd by the cyclops, began to gather tuſt, 

Vulcan, in fury, quits his forge, and, notwithſtand- 
ing his lameneſs, mounts Olympus with expedition; 
comes cover'd with black duſt and ſweat into the 
afſermbly of the gods, and makes a moſt bitter com- 
plaint. Jupiter, incens'd againſt Apollo, drives him 
from heaven, and precipitates him down to the earth, 
His empty chariot perform'd the uſual courſe of it- 
ſelf, and gave men night and day, with a regular 


change of ſeaſons, Apollo, depriv'd of his glorious 
beams, was forc'd to turn ſhepherd, and keep the 


flocks of king Admetus. He plays on the flute, and 
all the other ſhepherds came down to the ſhady elms, 
on the cool margin of a limpid fountain, to hear his 
ſongs. To that time they had liv'd a ſavage and 
brutal life: they knew only how to tend their flocks, 
to ſheer them, milk them, and to render cheeſes. 
The whole country was one frightful deſart, | 

Apollo, in a ſhort time, made all the ſhepherds 
acquainted with the arts which could render their 
lives agreeable, He ſung the flowers that compoſe 
the garland of the ſpring ; the perfumes ſhe diffuſes, 
and the verdure that attends her ſteps. He ſung the 
delicious nights of ſummer, when the zephyrs refreſh 


mankind, and the dews allay the thirſt of the earth. 


He mingled in his ſong, the golden harveſt and 
autumnal fruits, which recompenſe the toil of the 
huſbandman, with the repoſe of winter, when the 
frolickſom youth dance before the fire, In the laſt 
Place, he deſcrib'd the gloomy foreſt, and ſhady 
groves that cover the hills; the hollow valleys, and 
the rivers that with a thouſand windings ſeem to 


ſport in the lovely meadows. He thus taught the 


ſhepherds what -are the charms of a country life, 
when men know how to reliſh the preſents of pure 
and bountiful nature. The ſhepherds with their 


| flutes ſoon ſaw themſelves more happy than kings, 


and their cottages were fill'd with variety of un- 
tainted pleaſures, which fly from gilded palaces. The 
Gifu? | ſſmiles, 
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ſmiles, the ſports, the graces, accompany'd the 
innocent ſhepherdeſſes whereſoever they went, Every 
day was a feſtival; nothing was heard, but the warbling 
of birds, or the ſoft whiſpering of the zephyrs play 
ing about the branches of the trees, or the murmur 
of ſome tranſparent ftream falling from a rock, or 
ſongs that were inſpir'd by the Muſes, and ſung by 
the ſhepherds that follow'd Apollo, This god taught 
them alſo to be victorious in races, and to pierce 
the bucks and ſtags with their arrows. The gods 
themſelves became jealous of the ſhepherds. This 
ſort of life appear d to them more delightful than 
all their glory; fo they call'd Apollo back again ta 
heaven. | | n vr bur | 
My ſon, this ſtory may ſerve for your inſtruction, 
fince you are in the ſame condition Apollo was in, 
Break up and manure this uncultivated ground ; make 
a deſart flouriſh as he did; like him, teach the 
ſhepherds what are the charms of harmony; ſoften 
their fierce natures; ſhew them the lovelineſs of virtue, 
and make them feel how ſweet it is to enjoy, in ſoli- 
tude, thoſe innocent pleaſures that nothing can take 
away from ſhepherds. A time will come, my ſon, a 
time will come, when the toils and tormenting care 
that encompaſs kings, will make you, upon a throne, 
envy the paſtoral life. no np | 
Termoſiris, having ſaid this, preſented me with 
a flute, ſo melodious, that the echoes of the hills, 
which carry'd the ſound on every fide, drew all the 
neighbouring ſhepherds preſently about me. My 
voice was divinely harmonious ; I felt myſelf mov'd, 
as by a ſuperior power, to fing the beauties that na- 
ture has beſtow'd upon the country. We paſs'd the 
days, and part of the nights, in ſinging together. 
All the ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages and their 
flocks, ſtood attentive and fix d in admiration round 
me, whilſt I gave them leſſons. The ſavage rudeneſs 
of our deſarts ſeem'd to diſappear ; all things look'd 
gay and ſmiling ; and the politeneſs of the in- 
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| Habitants ſeem'd to ſoften the ruggedneſs of the 


country, 


We frequently met to ſacrifice in the temple of 
Apollo, where Termofiris officiated as prieſt. The 


ſhepherds went thither crown'd with lawrel, in ho- 
nour of the god; and the ſhepherdeſſes follow'd after 
them, dancing along with garlands of flowers, and 
carrying on their heads baſkets full of ſacred gifts. 


Aſter the ſacrifice, we made a country feaſt; and the 
moſt delicious of our fare was the milk of our goats 


and ſheep, with various fruits freſh gathered with our 
own hands, ſuch as dates, figs, and grapes. Our 


feats were the green turf; and our ſpreading trees 


afforded us a ſhade more "pleaſant than the gilded 
roofs in the palaces of kings. 
But that which above all other things made me 


famous among our ſhepherds, was, that one day a 


hungry lion ruſh'd in upon my flock : already he had 
begun a dreadful ſlaughter 3 I had nothing in my 


hand but my crook, and yet 1 advanc'd boldly. The 


lion erects his main, gnaſhes his teeth, unſheathes 
his dreadful claws, and opens his parch* d and en- 
flam'd throat. His eyes ſ-em'd full of blood and 
fire ; and he laſhed his fides with his long tail. I 
threw him upon the ground. The little coat of mail 
that I wore, according to the cuſtom of the Egyptian 


ſhepherds, hinder'd him from tearing my body. 


Thrice I threw him upon his back, and thrice he 
rais'd himſelf again, roaring ſo loud, that he made 
all the foreſts ring. At laſt, I eraſp'd him fo cloſe 
that 1 ſtifled him. The ſhepherds, who were wit- 


neſſes of my victory, oblig d me to wear the ſkin of 


this terrible animal. 


The fame of this action, and the wonderful altera- 


tion that had happen'd among our ſhepherds, ſpread 
through all Egypt, and even came to the ear of Se- 


ſoſtris. He was inform'd, that one of the two cap- 


tives, who had been taken for Phenicians, had re- 


For d the age to his almoſt uninhabitable de- 
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ſarts. He reſolv'd to ſee me, for he lov'd the 77 


ſoever might be uſeful to mankind. 
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Muſes ; and his great ſoul was affected with what- 
He ſaw me, 
he heard me with pleaſure, and diſcover'd that Me- 


tophis had deceiv'd him through covetouſneſs. He 


condemn'd him to perpetual impriſonment, and 
ſeiz'd all the riches, which he unjuſtly pofleſs'd, 
O! ſaid he, how unhappy is the man, who is plac'd 
above the reſt of men! He can ſeldom ſee the truth 


with his own eyes: he is ſurrounded by thoſe who 


keep the truth from approaching him : their intereſt 
leads them to deceive him. 


tend to love the king, but indeed love only the 
riches he can give: nay, they love him ſo little, 


that, in order to obtain his favours, they flatter and 


betray him. | | | 
From this time, Seſoſtris treated me with a tender 
friendſhip, and reſolv'd to ſend me back to Ithaca, 


with a powerful aſſiſtance of ſhips and troops, to de- 


liver Penelope from the perſecutions of her lovers, 


The fleet was ready, and we thought of nothing but 


embarking. I admired the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 
fortune, which exalts thoſe on a ſudden, whom ſhe 
has moſt depreſſed. This experience made me hope, 
that Ulyſſes might return at laſt to his kingdom, 
after his long ſufferings ; and I thought it not im- 


. poſſible to ſee Mentor again, tho' he had been carry'd 


into the remoteſt and moſt unknown parts of Ethiopia, 


Whilſt I delay d my departure to enquire after him, 


Seſoſtris, who was very aged, dy'd ſuddenly, and 
his death plunged me again into new misfortunes. 
All Egypt was inconſolable for this loſs. Every 
family thought they had loſt their beſt friend, their 
protector, their father. The old men lifting up their 
hands to heaven, cry'd out, Egypt never had ſo good 


A king, and never will have one like him. O! ye | 
gods, you ſhould never have ſhew'd him to men, or! 
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never have taken him away, Why muſt we ſurvive 
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3 ce Great Seſoſtris? The young men ſaid, the hope 
- © of Egypt is no more! Our fathers were happy in 
e urin under ſo good a king. But as for us, we only 
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> | faw him to be ſenſible of the loſs of him. His do—- 
Tſe | wmeſticks wept night and day: and when the king's 
1d funeral was performed, multitudes of people, from f 
d. the remoteſt parts, came running to Thebes, during b1 


d | forty days. Every one was deſirous to ſee once more 


th the body of Seſoſtris, to- preſerve the idea of him; WW 

* and many to be bury'd with him. 1 

oft But what till aggravated their grief, was, that his WS. 

. ſon Bocchoris had neither humanity for ſtrangers, nor 0 5 5 

= regard for the ſciences, nor eſteem for virtuous men, "£08 

he nor deſire of glory. The greatnefs of his father had 1 

le contributed to make him unworthy to reign. He Wt 

RE: had been educated in an effeminate ſoftneſs and brutal +8 
| pride, He accounted men as nothing, believing them #4 

5 made only to be his ſlaves, and himſelf to be of a 

8 nature different from them. He thought of nothing 

= but how he might gratify his paſſions, waſte the 

wy immenſe treaſures his father hed huſbanded with ſo 

but much care, plague the people, ſuck the blood of the 


ge |; unfortunate, and follow the flattering counſels of young 
te | © fools, who ſurrounded him; whilſt he turn'd out 

=> with contempt all the ancient ſages, who had been 
entruſted by his father, In a word, he was a monſter, 


a and not a king. All Egypt groan'd under him; and 
ig |; Though the name of Seſoſtris, which was ſo dear to 
1a. the Egyptians, made them bear with the baſe and 
a 2 cruel conduct of his ſon, yet he made haſte to ruin; for 
and prince ſounworthy of the throne could not enjoy it long. 
As for me, I loſt all hopes of returning to Ithaca; 
- ry F I was confin'd to a tower that ſtands by the ſea, near 
her | | Pelufium, where I ſhould have embark'd, if Seſoſtris 
heir BY had not dy d. Metophis had the cunning to get out 
oo bk priſon, and to be receiv'd into favour by the new 
? je (i king. Twas he that caus'd my confinement, to re- 
. 5 venge the diſgrace J had brought upon him. I paſs'd 


the days and nights in the profoundeſt melancholy. All 
V F — 
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the things which Termoſiris had foretold, and all that 
T had heard from the cave, appear d to me now only 
like a dream. I was overwhelm'd with the moſt 
bitter grief, I ſaw the waves beating at the foot 
of the tower, where I was priſoner, I often em- 
_ ploy'd my time in obſerving the ſhips that were toſs'd 
by ſtorms, and in danger of being ſplit againſt the 
rocks upon which the tower was built; and, inſtead 
of pitying thoſe who were threaten'd with ſhipwreck, 
T envy'd their condition, 
to myſelf, will either ſoon be ended together with 
their lives, or elſe they will happily arrive in their 
own country ; but, alas! I can hope for neither, 
Whilſt thus I conſum'd myſelf away in fruitleſs 
lamentations; I perceiv'd, as it were, a foreſt of 
maſts, the ſea was cover'd with ſhips, and the winds 
fwell'd all their ſails, The waters foam'd beneath 
the ſtrokes of innumerable oars, I heard a con- 
fus'd noiſe on every fide, I faw one part of the 
Egyptians upon the ſhore, terrify'd and running to 
their arms; whilſt otters ſeem'd going to receive the 


fleet which they ſaw approaching. I ſoon perceiv'd, 


that part of theſe foreign ſhips were of Phenicia, and 
the reſt of the iſland of Cyprus: for my misfortunes 
began to render me experienc'd in matters relating to 
navigation. The Egyptians appear'd to me to be divided 
among themſelves; and I doubted not that the unthink- 
ing king Bocchoris had, by his violences, cauſed his ſub- 
jects to revolt, who had rais'd a civil war, I was ſpeCta- 
tor of a bloody battle from the top of my tower. 
That part of the Egyptians, who had invited thoſe 
foreigners to their aſſiſtance, having favoured their 
deſcent, fell upon the other Egyptians, who had the 
king at their head. I ſaw this king animating his 
men by his own example. He appear'd like the god 
of war, Streams of blood flowed round about him, 
The wheels of his chariot were dy'd with black, 
thick, foaming gore, and could hardly paſs for the 
heaps of dead that lay in the way, Th 
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This young king, comely, vigorous, of a fierce and 
haughty mien, had rage and deſpair in his eyes. He 


was like a beautiful, but ungovernable horſe. His 


courage puſhed him on to danger; but he had no pru- 


dence to direct his valour. He knew neither how to 


repair a fault, nor to give neceſſary orders, nor to for- 


ſee the miſchiefs that threaten'd him, nor to ſpare 


his men tho' he ſtood in the utmoſt need of them. 
Not that he wanted genius, for his knowledge was 


equal to his courage; but he had never been inftruCt- _ 


ed by adverſity, His maſters had poiſon'd his fine 
natural qualities with their flattery. He was intoxi- 
cated with his own power and felicity. He thought 
every thing muſt yield to his impetuous deſires. The 
leaſt reſiſtance enflamed his rage; and then he con- 
ſulted his reaſon no longer; he was, as it were, be- 
fide himſelf ; his furious pride transform'd him into 


a wild beaſt ; his innate good-nature and equity for- 


ſook him in an inſtant ; the moſt faithful of his ſer- 
vants were forc'd him to fly from him, and he no 
longer liked any but thoſe who Rattered his paſſions, 
By this means, he always fell into extremes againſt 


his true intereſt, and forced all honeſt men to deteſt _ 


his fooliſh conduct. His valour ſuſtained him for a 
long time againſt the multitude of his enemies; but at 
laſt he was borne down with numbers, I ſaw him pe- 
riſh ; the dart of a Phenician pierc'd his breaſt : not 


being able to hold the reins any longer, he fell from 


his chariot, and was trampled under foot by the horſes. 
A ſoldier of Cyprus cut off his head; and holding it 
up by the hair, ſhewed it as it were in triumph to the 
victorious army. | | 
I ſhall ever remember the fight of that head ſmeared 
with bload ; the eyes ſhut and extinguiſh'd ; the face 
pale and disfigured ; the mouth half open, and ſeem- 
ing deſirous of concluding the unfiniſh'd ſentence ; a 
fierce and menacing air, which death itſelf could not 
efface. This image will be always before my eyes to 
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64 The AoDvenTusEs, &c. Book II. 
me to reign, I ſhall never forget, after this fatal ex- 
ample, That no king is worthy to command, or can 
be happy in the poſſeiſion of his power, unleſs he him- 
ſelf be governed by reaſon. Alas! *tis the utmoſt of 
all misfortunes, for a man, who is created for the 
publick good, to become maſter of vaſt numbers of 
men, and then only render them miſerable! 
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The END of the SECOND BOOK, 
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Telemachus relates, bow he was ſet at liberty by the 
3 ſucceſſor of Bocchoris, 4vith all the Tyrian priſo- 
ners, and wvith them carricd to Tyre, on board the 
© ſhip of Narbal, who commanded the Tyrian fleet; 

bat Narbal gave him the ebaracter if their king 
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Pygmalion, awhoſe cruel awarice was to be dreaded; 
| bat afterwards he learn'd from Narbal all the re- 
 » gulations obſerved in the commerce of Tyre 3 and 
| that be wvas juſt going to embark on board a Cyprian 

| . » ſhip, in order to go by the iſland of Cyprus to Ithaca, 
 - when Pygmalion 4 cover d bim to be a ſlranger, and 
order d him to be ſeixed; that he was then upon the 
Deocint of being de 8 3 but that Aſtarbe, that ty- 
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| rant's miſtreſs, had ſaved him, in order to put to 


death in his room a young man, whoſe diſdain had 


provok'd ber anger. 


W what charm'd her moſt, was to ſee 


2 how ingenuduſly the young Tele- 


NM > \ J! machus related the faults he had 
S © 

AR PRES diſregard of the counſels of the 
ſage Mentor. She was ſurpriz d with the greatneſs 


and generoſity of his mind; who accuſed himſelf, and 
made ſo good uſe of his own overſights, as to become 


wiſe, provident, and temperate. Go on, ſaid ſhe, 


my dear Telemachus; I long to know how you got 


out of Egypt, and where you found again the wiſe 


Mentor, whoſe loſs you regretted with ſo much 


reaſon. 


Telemachus reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid, The beſt 


of the Egyptians, who were moſt faithful to the king, 


finding themſelves overpower'd, and the king dead, 


were compell'd to ſubmit to the reſt, and another 
king, call'd Termutis, was ſet up. The Phenicjans 


and the troops of Cyprus departed from Egypt, after 


they had made an alliance with the new king. All the 
Phenicians, that were priſoners, were ſet at liberty, 


and, as I was accounted one of them, I was releaſed 
from the tower; I embark'd with the reſt, and my 
hopes began to revive in the bottom of my heart. 


Already a favourable gale fill'd our fails ; our oars 
eut the foaming waves ; the wide fea was cover'd with 


our ſhips ; the mariners ſhouted for joy; the ſhores of 


Egypt fled from us ; the hills and mountains gradually 


' _ diminiſhed ; we began to ſee nothing but the heavens 


and the waters, whilft the rifing ſun feemed to dart bis 
ſparkling flames out of the boſom of the ſea ; his rays 


Silded the tops of the mountains, which we could 
ſtill juſt diſcover upon the horizon, and the wits | 


SST ALYPSO heard with aſtoniſh- 


ment theſe wife reflections; and 


committed, thro' precipitation, and 
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face of heaven, painted with a deep azure, gave us 
hopes of a happy voyage. | Fs 


Though I had been ſet at liberty, as one of the 


Phenicians, yet none of them knew who I was, Nar- 
bal, who commanded the ſhip I was in, aſk'd me my 
name and my country, Of what city, faid he, in 


Phenicia are you? I am not a Phenician, faid I, but 
the Egyptians took me at ſea in a Phenician ſhip, T 


have been a long time priſoner in Egypt as a Pheni- 


cian ; under that name have I long fuffer'd, and under 
that name I am deliver d. Of what country art thou 
then, ſaid Narbal? I am, ſaid I, Telemachus, ſon 


to Ulyſſes king of Ithaca, in Greece, My father 
made himſelf famous among the kings who beſieged 


the city of Troy, but the gods have not permitted him 
to return to his own country. 1 have fought him in ma- 


ny climates, but fortune perſecutes me alſo. You ſee 


an unfortunate perſon, who deſires no other happineſs 
than to return to his own country, and to find his 


| Narbal look'd upon me with aſtoniſhment, and 


thought he ſaw in my face ſomething fortunate, the 
ſtamp of heaven, and which is not common to the reſt 
of men. He was, by nature, ſincere and generous, 


He was mov'd with my misfortunes, and converfed 
with me, with a dearneſs and intimacy inſpired by 


the gods for my preſervation in a mighty danger, 
Telemachus, ſaid he, I neither do nor can doubt 

the truth of what you ſay: the lively images of good- 

nature and virtue drawn upon your face, will not give 


me leave to diſtruſt you, I even perceive, that the 
ods, whom I have always ſerv'd, love yon, and will 


ave me to love you, as if you were my ſon. I will 
give you fafe and uſeful advice, and for my recom- 
pence defire nothing of you, but to be ſecret. Fear 


not, faid I, for I can, without difficulty, keep any 
thing ſeeret that you ſhall be pleas'd to entruſt me 


with. Though I am young, yet I am, grown up in 
the habit of not diſcovering my own ſecret, and much 
5 1 85 | | more 
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more of not betraying, under any pretext, the ſe- 
cret of another. How have you been able, ſaid he, 
to accuſtom yourſelf to keep ſecrets in ſuch tender 
| = > I ſhall be glad to know by what means you 
ave acquir'd this admirable quality, which is the 
foundation of the wiſeſt conduct, and without which 
all other talents are uſeleſs, „ | 
When Ulyſſes, ſaid I, departed to go to the ſiege 
.of Troy, he took me upon his knees, and embrac'd 
me, (for thus I have been told the ſtory) and after he 
had kiſſed me in the tendereſt manner, he ſaid theſe 
words to me, though I could not then underſtand 
them: O my ſon ! may the gods never let me ſee thee 
again; let rather the fatal ſciſſors cut the thread of 
thy early days, while yet it is hardly formed, as the 
_ reaper cuts down with the fickle the tender flower that 
begins to blow; let my enemies daſh thee in pieces, 
before the eyes of thy mother and me, if ever thou 
art to be corrupted, and abandon virtue. 


is dear to me; take care of his tender years; if you 


love me, baniſh all pernicious flatterers from about 


him; inſtruct him how to overcome his paſſions ; 
and let him be like a tender plant, that men often 
bend, in order to make it grow upright. Above all, 
forget not to render him juſt, beneficent, ſincere, 
and faithful in keeping a ſecret, Whoever is capable 
of a lye, is unworthy to be counted a man; and who- 


ever knows not how to be ſilent, is unworthy to go- 


vern. 


I am exact in the repetition of theſe words, be- 


cauſe care was taken to repeat them often to me, and 
they haye made a deep impreflion in my heart. 1 
often repeat them to myſelf, My father's friends 
made it their buſineſs to exerciſe me early in keeping 
ſecrets, I was yet in my infancy, when they truſt- 
ed me with all their uneaſineſſes and diſturbances of 
mind, to ſee my mother expos'd to the perſecutions of 
lo many bold ſuitors who offer d to marry her. T_w 
1 EO e 


f 
{ 
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| O! my 
friends, continu'd he, I leave my ſon with you Who 
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they began early to treat me as a man of reaſon, and 
one that could be truſted, They convers'd with me 
privately concerning the moſt important affairs, and 
acquainted me with all the meaſures they took to re- 


move thoſe pretenders. | 


I was overjoy'd to be truſted in this manner, for 


thereby I look'd upon myſelf as a grown man, I 


never abus'd the confidence repos'd in me; I never 
let fall one ſingle word, that might diſcover the leaſt 
ſecret, The ſuitors often endeavour'd to make me 
talk; expecting that a child, who had ſeen or heard 
any thing of importance, would not have been able 
to conceal it. But I knew how to anſwer them 


without lying, and without informing them of any 


thing that 1 ought not to mention. . 
Upon this Narbal ſaid to me, You ſee, Telema- 


chus, the power of the Phenicians : they are for- 
midable to all the neighbouring nations, on account 


of their mighty fleets, The trade they drive as far 
the pillars of Hercules, procures them riches ſur- 
paſſing thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing people. The 
great Seſoſtris, who could never have ſubdu'd them 


by ſea, did, with great difficulty, conquer them by 
land, with thoſe armies that had ſubjugated all the 
eaſt, He impos'd a tribute upon us, which has not 


continu'd long, The Phenicians found themſelves 


too rich and too potent, to wear the yoke of ſervitude 
Seſoſtris 


with patience, We recover'd our liberty, 
was prevented by death from finiſhing the war againſt 


us. Tis true, we had reaſon to fear the event, 


much more on account of his wiſdom, than his 
power. But, as ſoon as his power, without his 
wiſdom, had paſs'd into the hands of his ſon, we 
concluded we had nothing to fear. And indeed; the 
Egyptians have been ſo far from returning in arms, 
to make an entire conqueſt of our country, tnat they 
have been conftrain'd to call us to their aſſiſtance, to 
deliver them from the fury of an impious and out- 


ragious king, We have been their deliverers, and 


have 
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70 De ApvenTures Book III. 
have added the glory of this action to the liberty and 
- riches of our country. 


But, whilſt we deliver others, we ourſelves are 
O /Felemachus ! beware of falling into the 


flaves. 7 
cruel hands of Pygmalion, our king. He has already 


embrued them in the blood of Sycheus, his fiſter 


Dido's huſband, Dido, full of horror and revenge, 
is fled from Tyre with many ſhips. 
who are lovers of liberty and virtue, follow'd her, 


She has founded a magnificent city upon the coaſt of 


Africk, and call'd it Carthage. Pygmalion, tor- 
mented with an inſatiable thirſt of wealth, renders 
himſelf every day more wretched and odious to all 
his ſubjects. 
avarice fills him with ſuſpicion, diſtruſt, and cruelty, 
He perſecutes the wealthy, and fears the poor. is 
ſtill a greactr crime at Tyre to be virtuous : for 
Pygmal! ppoſes that good men cannot bear with 
his irj..uce and baſenefs, As virtue condemns him, 
ſo is he exaſperated and incenſed at it. Every thing 
diſturbs him, affrights' him, and preys upon him, 
He trembles at his own ſhadow ; he ſleeps neither 
by night nor by day. The gods, to plague him, 
load him with treaſures he dares not enjoy. The 


things he covets to make him happy, are preciſely 


thoſe that make him miſerable. He regrets what- 


ever he gives; dreads to loſe, and torments himſelf 


with hopes of gain, He is ſeldom ſeen, He ſhuts 
Himſelf up in the remoteſt parts of his palace, ſad, 
lonely, and dejected. His very friends dare not ap- 
proach him, for fear of being ſuſpected. A guard, 
terrible to ſee, continually ſtands round his palace, 
with ſwords drawn, and erected pikes. 


bolts on each, make up the dreadful apartment where 
he hides himſelf, No one ever knows in which of 
theſe chambers he lies. *Tis ſaid, he never lies in 
any of them two nights together, for fear his throat 
ſhould be cut. He knows no ſweet. enjoyments, nor 


Moſt of thoſe, 


Tis a crime at Tyre to be rich. His 


Thirty. 
chambers on a floor, with doors of iron, and fix huge 
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the ſweeter delights of friendſhiþ, If any one ſpeaks 


to him of joy, he finds it will not come near him, 
nor ever enter into his heart. His hollow eyes are 


fall of a fierce and ſavage fire, and inceſſantly rolling 
on every fide, He hearkens to the leaft noiſe, an 
feels a dread alarm; becomes pale, meagre, and black 
anxiety fits pictur'd upon his ever-wrinkled face, He 
fighs, is filent, and fetches deep groans from the 


bottom of his heart, He is unable to conceal the 
remorſe that rends his foul, He nauſeates the moſt 
delicious food. His children, inſtead of being the 


hopes of his age, are the objects of his fear. He 


looks upon them as his moſt dangerous enemies. 


He never thought himſelf ſecure one moment of his 


life. He preſerves himſelf only by ſhedding the 
blood of every one he fears. Fooliſh man ! who ſees 


not that his cruelty, which he fo much relies upon, 


will be his deſtruftion ! Some domeſtick ſervant, as 
ſuſpicious, as he, will ſoon deliver the world from 
this monſter. _ 5 e 

As for me, I fear the gods, and will be faithful to 


the king they have ſet over me, let the conſequence 
be what it will. I had rather die, than take away 
his life, or even fail to defend him. For your part, 
O Telemachus ! let him not know that your are the 


ſon of Ulyſſes; for he would make Wer a priſoner, 
in expectation of a great ranſom, 
turns to Ithaca, jp | 


When we arriv'd at Tyre, I followed Narbal's 


counſel, and found every thing he had ſaid to be true. 
1 could not comprehend how a man could make 
himſelf ſo miſerable as Pygmalion appear'd to be. 


Surpriz'd with a thing ſo ſhocking, and ſo new to me, 


I ſaid thus to myſelf : this man defign'd to be happy, 
and perſuaded himſelf, that riches and arbitrary power 
would make him ſo. He poſſeſſes all he can defire, 
and yet is made miſerable even by his power, and 
His riches, If he were a ſhepherd, as I lately was, 
he would be hapyy as I have been ; he would enjoy 
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the innocent pleaſures of the country; nay, enjoy 
them without remorſe. He would not fear either 
dagger or poiſon. He would love men, and be lov'd 
by them. He would not indeed be poſſeſſor of thoſe 


vaſt treaſures, which are as inſignificant to him as 


ſand, ſince he dares not touch them; but he would 


plenteouſly enjoy the fruits of the earth, and ſutfer Þ 
no real want, This man ſeems to do whatever pleaſes F 
him; but the caſe is far otherwiſe, for he does all 


that his fierce paſſions command. He is continually 


- hurried away by avarice, fears, and jealouſy. He 


feems to be maſter of all other men, but is not maſter 


of himſelf ; for he has as many maſters and tormen- 


tors, as he has violent deſires. 


4 ; 


Thus I reaſon'd concerning Pygmalion, without 


ſeeing him; for he was not to be ſeen. Men only 
beheld with awe thoſe lofty towers that were ſurround- 


ed night and day with dreadful guards, where he ſhut 


himſelf up, as it were in a priſon, with his beloy'd 
treaſures, I compar'd this inviſible king with Se- 
ſoſtris, who was ſo good, ſo eaſy of accceſs, ſo affable, 
ſo curious to ſee foreigners, ſo attentive in giving au- 
dience to all men, and to find out the truth, which is 
always conceal'd from kings. Sefoftris, ſaid I, fear'd 
nothing, and had nothing to fear. He ſhew'd himſelf 
to all his ſubjects, as to his own children, This man 
fears all, and has all to fear. This wicked king is 
always expos'd to the danger of a violent death, even 
within his inacceſſible palace, and in the midſt of his 
guards. On the contrary, the good king Seſoſtris 
was always ſeen in the midſt of the greateſt numbers 
of his people ; like a gentle father in his own houſe, 
with all his family about him. ip 
Pygmalion gave orders to fend home the forces of 
Cyprus, that came to his aſſiſtance, by virtue of an 
alliance that was between the two nations, Narbal 
took this occaſion to ſet me at liberty. He caus'd 
me to be muſtered among the Cyprian ſoldiers ; for 
the king was jealous even in the minuteſt things. The 
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common fault of too eaſy and lazy princes, is blindly 
to give themſelves up to the conduct of crafty and 
corrupt favourites: whereas, on the contrary, it was 
2 man's fault to diſtruſt the beſt and moſt virtuous, 

e knew not how to diſtinguiſh men of probity and 
uprightneſs, who always a& without diſguiſe ; ſo he 
had never ſeen an honeſt man, for ſuch will always 
avoid a corrupt king. Beſides, he had found, in all 
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thoſe who had ſerv'd him ſince his acceſſion to the 


crown, ſo much diffimulation and. perfidiouſneſs, and 
other horrid vices diſguis'd under the appearances of 
virtue, that he look'd upon all men, without excep- _ 
tion, as living under a maſk, and concluded there was 
no real virtue in the world: therefore he look*d upon 
all men to be much alike ; and upon this ſuppoſition, 
when he found a ſervant tricking and corrupt, he took 
not the pains to look out for another, becauſe he reck- 
on'd that he could not better his choice. Nay, good 
men appear'd to him worſe than the barefac'd wicked, 
becauſe he thought them as bad and more deceitful. 
But to return to myſelf, I paſs'd in the muſter for 

a Cyprian, and eſcap'd the watchful jealouſy of the 
king, Narbal trembled for fear I ſhould be diſcover d, 
which would have coſt his life, and mine alſo. It is 
impoſſible to conceive the impatience he was under to 
ſee us embark'd ; but contrary winds till detain'd us 
. 2 | EY 

I made uſe of this time to inform myſelf of the 
manners of the Phenicians, ſo famous in all parts of 
the known world. I admired the happy fituation of 
their city, which is built upon an iſland in the midſt of 
the ſea. The neighbouring coaſt is delightful for it's 
fertility, abounding in exquiſite fruit, and ſo cover'd 
with towns and villages, that they ſeem to be conti- 
guous to one another. The air is ſweet and temperate ; 
f&rthe mountains ſhelter that coaſt from the ſcorching 
winds which come from the ſouth; and the country is 
evexi- where refreſhed by the north-wind that blows 
from the ſea, It lies at the foot of Mount Libanus, 
VOI. I 133 1 ___ whoſe. 
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whoſe ſummit pierces through the clouds, and ad- 
vances to meet the ſtars. His brow is cover'd with 
eternal ice; and rivers, full of ſnow, fall down like 
torrents from the rocks, that ſurround his head. Be- 
neath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of ancient cedars, which ap- 
pear as old as the earth on which they grow, and ſhoot 
their thick -ſpreading branches to the clouds. At the 
foot of this foreſt are rich paſtures, leaning on the de- 
ſcent of the mountain. Here one may ſee the bel- 
Jowing bulls wandering up and down, and the bleating 
ewes with their tender lambs, ſkipping upon the graſs, 
A thouſand ſtreams of the cleareſt water run down 
theſe charming fields. Below theſe paſtures is the 
foot of the mountain, which appears like a garden on 
every fide, Here Spring and Autumn reign together, 
and join the fruits of the one to the flowers of the 
other. Neither the peſtilent breath of the ſouth wind, 
that parches and burns up all, nor the cruel blaſt of 
the north, have ever dared to deface the lively colours 
that adorn this garden. 4 x | 
Hard by this beautiful coaſt, an iſland riſes in the 
fea, where the city of Tyre is built. This great city 
ſeems to float upon the waters, and to be queen of all- 
the ſea. The merchants reſort thither from all parts 
of the world; and it's inhabitants are the moſt famous 
merchants in the univerſe. When men enter into 
this city, they cannot think it to be a place belonging 
to a particular people; but rather to be a city common 
to all nations, and the center of all trade. Two gre#t 
moles, advancing their arms into the ſea, embrace a 
vaſt port, where the winds cannot enter. In this har- 
bour, one may ſee, as it were, a foreſt of maſts ; and 


the ſhips are ſo numerous, that the ſea, which carries 


them, can hardly be diſcoyer d. All the citizens ap- 
ply themſelves to commerce, and their vaſt riches ne- 

ver render them averſe to that labour which is net 
ſary to increaſe their treafure, In every part of the 
eity, one may ſee the fine linnen of Egypt, anc_Jhe 
Tyrian purple, twice dy d, and of a marvellous 3 
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This double tincture is ſo lively, as not to be effaced 
by time. 
with embroidery of gold and filver, The Phenicians 
give a trade with all people, as far as the ſtraits of 


ades: nay, they have penetrated into the vaſt 
ocean that encompaſſes the earth. They bave made 


long voyages upon the Red-Sea, and viſited unknown 


iſlands, from whence they bring gold, and all ſorts of . 


perfumes, with various animals, no-where elie to be 
ſeen, | 


I could not ſatiate my eyes with the fight of this 


great city, where every thing was in motion. I did 


not ſee there, as in the cities of Greece, idle and in- 


quiſitive perſons, going about to hear news in the pub- 


lick places, and to gaze upon ſtrangers as they arrive 
in the ports. The men are employ'd in unloading 


their ſhips, ſending away, or ſelling their goods, put- 


ting their warehouſes in order, and keeping an exact 


account of what is due to them from foreign mer- 


chants, The women are always buſy: in ſpinning of 


wool, or in forming various patterns of embroidery, 


or in folding up the richeſt ſtuffs, 


Whence comes it, ſaid I to Narbal, that the Phe- 
nicians are maſters of the trade in all parts of the 
world, and enrich themſelves thus at the expence of all 


other nations? You ſee, ſaid he, the ſituation of Tyre, 


how conveniently it lies for trade: our country has the 
honour of having invented navigation; the Tyrians 


were the firſt (if we may believe what is told us by the 
moſt obſcure antiquity) who tam'd the boiſterous waves, 


long before the times of Typhis and the Argonauts, ſo 


boaſted of in Greece. They were the firſt, who in a 
feeble ſhip durſt commit themſelves to the mercy of 
the waves and ſtorms 3 who ſounded the depths of the 
ſea; who obſerv'd the ſtars at a diſtance from the 
land, according to the knowledge they had learn'd 
from the Egyptians and Babylonians; and who, by 
theſe means, re-united ſo many people that the ſea 
ſeem'd to have ſeparated for ever, The Tyrians are 


Tis us'd upon the fineſt cloth, ſet off with 
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ijnduſtrious, patient, laborious, cleanly, ſober, and 


frugal; exact in their civil government, and per- 
fectly united among themſelves. No nation has ever 
been more conſtant, more ſincere, more faithful, 
more honeſt, and more kind to all ſtrangers. 
This, without ſeeking any other cauſe, is what 
gives them the empire of the ſea, and makes ſo ad- 
vantageous a trade to flouriſh in their port. If they 
| Hould fall into diviſions and jealouſies; if they ſhould 
emaſculate themſelves with pleaſures and idleneſs ; if 
the principal citizens ſhould come to deſpiſe labour 
and frugality; if arts ſhould ceaſe to be accounted 
honourable among them ; if they ſhould violate their 
faith with ſtrangers, and in the leaſt tranſgreſs the 
the rules of free trade; if they neglected their manu- 
factures, and ceaſed- to give due encouragement to 
artificers, in order to enable them to make their goods 
perfect, each in it's kind, you would ſoon ſee the 
ruin of that power you admire. . 5 
But I pray, ſaid I, inſtruct me how I may here- 
after eſtabliſh the like commrece in Ithaca, Do, 
ſaid he, as you ſee done here: receive all ſtrangers 
' Kindly ; let them find ſafety in your ports, with 
conveniency, and entire liberty. Suffer not your- 
ſelf to be poſſeſs'd with covetouſneſs or pride. The 
true way to gain much, is never deſire to gain too 
much, and to know how and when to loſe; acquire 
the love of all ſtrangers, and even ſuffer ſmall wrongs 
from them; beware of exciting their ſuſpicions by 
inſolent behaviour; be conſtant to the rules of trade, 
which ſhould be plain and eaſy ; accuſtom your ſub- 
jects to obſerve them inviolably ; puniſh fraud with 
ſeverity, nay, even negligence or pride in merchants, 
who ruin trade by ruining thoſe that carry it on: 
Above all, never go about to reſtrain trade, or to 
turn it's courſe according to your own fancy. The 
prince ſhould never intermeddle with it, for fear of 
diſcouraging his people z who, as they have the 
Pains, ought to have all the profit, He will find 
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ſufficient advantages by the vaſt riches that will be 
brought into his kingdom. Commerce is like certain 


ſprings, if you force them to alter their courſe, you 


dry them up. *Tis only profit and conveniency that 


attract ſtrangers to you. If you render their trade 


leſs eaſy and leſs beneficial, they will inſenſibly with- 


draw themſelves, and return no more; becauſe other 
nations, taking advantage of your imprudence, will 


invite them thither, and accuſtom them to live with- 
out you. 


had ſeen it, my dear Telemachus, before the reign of 


Pygmalion, you would have been much more ſur- . 


priz d. Now, you only find here the diſmal remains 
of a grandeur that tends to it's ruin. O unhappy 


Tyre! into what hands art thou fallen? The ſea 
formerly brought thee the tribute of all the nations 


in the world, Pygmalion is afraid of all, both 
ſtrangers and ſubjects. Inſtead of opening his ports 
according to our ancient cuſtom, with an entire 
liberty to all people, however remote, he requires 


conſtantly to be inform'd what number of ſhips 


arrive, and from what country, the names of the 
men on board, the trade they drive, the nature and 
price of their merchandiſe, and the time they deſign 
to ſtay, 


fiſcate their goods. He harraſſes the merchants whom 
he thinks the moſt wealthy : he burdens trade under 
various pretences with new impoſts : he will be a 


. merchant himſelf, while all men are afraid to deal 


with him. Thus our commerce languiſhes : foreigners, 
by degrees, forget the way to Tyre, which was once 
ſo well known to them ; and if Pygmalion will not 
alter his conduct, our glory and our power muſt in 
a ſhort time be transferr d to ſome other people who 

are under a better government. 7s 
T then demanded of Narbal, by what means the 
Tyrians had render'd themſelves ſo powerful at ſea; 
| ES "WW 4 5 for 
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| I muſt own, that for ſome time paſt, the : 
glory of Tyre has been much clouded. Ol if you 


He does yet worſe ; for he uſes all man- 
ner of artifices to inſnare the merchants, and to con- 
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for I was not willing to be ignorant of any thing 


that might contribute to the good government of a 


kingdom. We have, ſaid he, the foreſts of Liba- 


nus, which furniſh us with timber for the building of 
ſhips, and we preſerve them with care, for that uſe, 


We never fell the trees, but for the publick ſervice 


and, as for the building of ſhips, we are provided with 


very able ſhipwrights. How came you, faid I to find 


theſe excellent artiſts? They grew up, faid he, by 
degrees in the country, When thoſe who excel in 


arts are liberally rewarded, men will quickly be 


found, who ſhall carry them to the utmoſt perfection: 
For men of the beſt talents and underſtanding never 
fail to apply themſelves to thoſe arts that are attended 
In this city, we 
honour all ſuch perſons as excel in any of thoſe 
arts and ſciences which are uſeful to navigation, 


We reſpe&t a man ſkill'd in geometry; we highly 


eſteem an able aſtronomer 3 and bountifully reward a 
pilot who ſurpaſſes the reſt of his profeſſion. We de- 
ſpiſe not a good carpenter 3 on the contrary, he is 


well paid, and well us d. Even men dextrous at the 
oar, are ſure of a reward proportion'd to their ſervice : 


They are fed with wholeſome proviſions ; they are care- 
fully attended when fick ; careis taken of their wives and 


children in their abſence ; if they periſh by ſhipwreck, 
their families are recompenſed for their loſs ; and 


every man is ſent home to his habitation, after he 
has ſerv'd a certain time, By theſe means, the Ty- 
rians have as many ſea-men as they will. Fathers 


are glad to bring up their children in ſo good an em- 


ployment, and haſten to teach them in their tender 
years to handle an oar, manage the tackle, and ſcorn 
a ſtorm. Theſe rewards, and this good order, lead 
men to be uſeful to the publick, without compulſion, 
Authority never does well alone; the ſubmiſſion of 
inferiors is not enough; their hearts muſt be won, 
and they ought to find their own account in ſerving 
—_ Aſter 
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After this . Narbal condulbed me to ſee all 


the magazines, the arſenals, and the ſeveral trades 
that ſerv'd for the building and fitting out of ſhips. 
I enquired into all particulars, even the minuteſt 


things, and wrote down all that J had learn'd, for fear 


of forgetting any uſeful circumſtance, 
In the mean time, Narbal, who knew Pygmalion, 


as well as he lov'd me, was impatient for my depar- 


ture, fearing I might be diſcover'd by the king's ſpies, 


- who went up and down the town day and night; but 
the winds would not permit us yet to embark, One 


day, as we ſtood viewing the port, and aſking mer- 
chants divers queſtions, and officer of Pygmalion came 


up to us, and ſaid to Narbal, the king is juſt now 
inform'd, by a captain of one of thoſe ſhips which 


return'd with you from Egypt, that you have brought 


a certain ſtranger, who paſles for a Cyprian. *Tis the 


king's pleaſure to have him ſeiz'd and examin'd, that 


he may know who he is: And for this you are to = 


anſwer with your head. 
In that moment I was at ſome diſtance from Nar- 
bal, in order to take a nearer view of the proportions 


which the Tyrians had obſerv'd in building a ſhip, 
that was then almoſt new, and accounted, by reaſon 
of the exact proportion of all it's parts, the beſt. 


ſailer that had ever been ſeen in the harbour. Iaſk'd 
the builder, who he was that had drawn the plan cf 
that ſhip ?. 

Narbal, ſurpriz'd and terrify'd with this: meſſage, 
anſwered, I will make it my buſineſs to find out that 
Cyprian ſtranger ; but as ſoon as the officer was out of 
fight, he ran to me, and inform'd me of the danger 
I was in. I too well foreſaw, ſaid he, what would 
happen, my dear Telemachus, we are both undone ; 
the king, who is night and day tormented with diffi- 
dence, ſuſpects you not to be a Cyprian, He will 
have you ſeiz d, and will take away my life, if I do 


not put you into his hands. What ſhall we do? O 


gods! give us wiſdom to 9 this 9 cke 
Tele- 
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do The AvvenTures Book III. 
Telemachus, carry you to the king's palace, where 


you ſhall affirm, that you are a Cyprian of the city of 


Amathus, and ſon to a ſtatuary of Venus. I will 
declare, that I formerly knew your father; and per- 
haps the king may let you depart without any further 
examination, 
mine. Te 
I] anſwered, O Narbal ! ſuffer a miſerable man to 
periſh, ſince fate has decreed my deſtruction. I know 


how to die, and am too much indebted to you, to 


draw you into my misfortune. I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf to tell a lye; Iam not a Cyprian, nor can I affirm 
myſelf to be ſuch. The gods ſee my ſincerity ; to 
them it belongs to preſerve my life, if they pleaſe, by 
their power, but I will not fave it by faiſhood, _ 
Narbal anſwer d me, this falſhood, O Telemachus ! 
is in all reſpects innocent; it cannot be diſapprov'd by 


the gods themſelves; it does no injury to any one; 


it ſaves the lives of two innocent perſons, and deceives 


the king only to prevent him from committing a great 


crime. Vou carry the love of virtue too far, and are 
too ſcrupulous in your fears of offending religion. 
But, ſaid I, falſhood is falſhcod ſtill; and on that 


account unworthy of a man, who ſpeaks in the pre- 


ſence of the gods, and owes the higheſt reverence to 
truth. He that offends the truth, offends the gods, 
and wounds his own mind, becauſe he ſpeaks againſt 
his conſcience. Propoſe no more, O Narbal ! that 


which is unworthy of us both. If the gods have any 


pity for us, they know how to deliver us; but if they 
fuffer us to periſh, we ſhall fall the victims of truth, 
and leave an example to inſtruct men to prefer un- 
blemiſh*d virtue before long life. My own is already 
too long, fince it is thus unhappy. Tis for you 
alone, my dear Narbal, that my heart is melted ; 
why ſhould your kindneſs to an unfortunate ftranger, 
prove fo fatal to you? Te 


We continu'd long in this kind of conflict, till at 


laſt wo faw a man quite out of breath, running towards 


us. 


1 ſee no other way to ſave your life and 
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us. He was another of the king's officers, and ſent 
to Narbal by Aſtarbe. This woman was beautiful as 
a goddeſs: To the charms of her body were added 


» thoſe of a refined wit; ſhe was gay, inſinuating, 


flattering ; but under the appearance of gentleneſs, 
ſhe, ſyren like, had a heart fill'd with malice and 


cruelty. Yet ſhe knew how to conceal her corrupt 
deſigns with the profoundeſt art, She had conquer d 


the heart of Pygmalion, by her wit and beauty, and 
by the charms of her ſweet voice, and the harmony of 
her lute: And Pygmalion, blinded by the violence of 


his paſſion, had abandon'd Topha, his lawful conſort. 
He thought of nothing, but how to gratify the deſires 


of the ambitious Aſtarbe. His love for this woman 
was little leſs pernicious to him, than his infamous 
covetouſneſs, But tho' he had ſo great a paſſion for 


her, the deſpis'd and loath'd him in her heart; yet 


underſtood ſo well how to cover her true ſentiments, 


that ſhe ſeem'd to deſire to live only for him, at the ; 
ſame time that ſhe could not endure him. There was 
at Tyre a Lydian youth, call'd Malachon, of. admira- 


ble beauty, but voluptuous, effeminate, and immerſed 


in pleaſures, His only ſtudy was to preſerve the 
delicacy of his complexion ; to comb his flaxen hair 


that flowed down in waving curls upon his ſhoulders ; 


to perfume himſelf; to make his robes fit in eaſy 


folds with a graceful air; and to ſing amorous ſongs 


to his lute. Aſtarbe ſaw him, fell in love with him, 


and became furiouſly tranſported with her paſſion. _ He 
lighted her, becauſe he was in love with another 
woman : And beſides, he dreaded to expoſe himſelf 
to the cruel jealouſy of the king. Aſtarbe, finding 


ſhe was ſcorn'd, abondon'd herſelf to reſentment, In 


her deſpair, ſhe imagin'd it poſſible to make Malachon 


paſs for the ſtranger whom the king had ſent for, and 


who was ſaid to have come with Narbal. Accord- 
ingly ſhe ſoon perſuaded Pygmalion as ſhe defir'd, and 


corrupted all thoſe who were able to undeceive him. 


For having no affection for virtuous men, whom he 
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neither knew, nor valued, he was always ſurrounded 


by ſuch only as were mercenary, crafty, and ready. 


to execute his unjuſt and bloody orders. Theſe men 
fear d the authority of Aſtarbe, and help'd. her to 


deceive the king, that they might not offend this 


haughty woman, who entirely poſſeſs' d his confidence, 
Thus the young Malachon, though known by all 


the city to be of Crete, paſs'd for the young ſtranger 
He was ſeiz d 


that Narbal had brought from Egypt. 
and ſent away to priſon. 


Aſtarbe, who fear d Narbal might go to the king, | 


and diſcover her impoſture, had diligently diſpatch'd 
this officer to him with the following meſſage ; 
Aſtarbe forbids you to diſcover your ſtranger to the 
king ; ſhe requires nothing of you but filence, and 


will ſo manage the affair, that the king ſhall be 


fatisfied with your conduct. In the mean time, take 
care that the young ſtranger, who came with you 
from Egypt, may embark among the Cyprians with 
all expedition, and be no more ſeen in the city, Nar- 

al, overjoy'd to fave his own life and mine, pro- 


mis d to be filent ; and the officer, pleas'd with hav- 
ing obtain'd what he demanded, immediately return'd 


to Aſtarbe with an account of his commiſſion, _ 

| Narbal and I admir'd the goodneſs of the gods, 
who had rewarded out fincerity, and taken ſuch 
tender care of thoſe who had hazarded all for the 
fake of virtue, We reflected with horror upon a 
king given up to voluptuouſneſs and avarice. He 
deſerves to be deceiv'd, ſaid we, who dreads it ſo 
exceſſively: and he is ſo, moſt frequently and groſsly ; 
for he truſts not men of honeſty, but abandons him- 
ſelf to villains, He is the only perſon who knows 
nothing of what is doing, See how Pygmalion is 
made the ſport of a ſhameleſs woman, whilſt the gods 
make nſe of the falſhood of the wicked to ſave the 
good, who chuſe to part with life, rather than tell 
a lye. As we were making theſe reflections, we 


perceiv'd the wind to turn, and become favourable to 
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Bock III. of TELEMACHUS. 83 
the Cyprian fleet. The gods, declare themſelves, 
faid Narbal; they reſolve, my dear Tele machus, to 
provide for your ſecurity : fly from this cruel and 
*2ccurſed land, Happy he, who could follow you to 
the remoteſt parts of the earth ! Happy he, who 
might live and die with you ! But my hard fate ties 
me to my unhappy country. I muſt ſuffer with her, 


vided I may always ſpeak the truth, and my heart 
love nothing but juſtice. As for you, O my dear 
Telemachus! I pray the gods, who lead you as it 
were by the hand, to grant you the moſt precious of 
all their gifts, a pure and unblemiſh'd virtue to the 


arms embrace, the wiſe Ulyſſes ; and may he find in 
you, a ſon equal to him in wiſdom. But, in the 
midſt of your felicity, remember the unhappy Narbal, 
and continue always to love me, 

When he had finiſh'd theſe words, my tears ran 
down ſo faſt, that I was not able to anſwer him, 


tinu'd looking towards each other; till we loſt fight 
of one another, 
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and perhaps be buried in her ruins. No matter, pro- 


2 


laſt moment of your life. Live, return to Ithaca, 
comfort Penelope; deliver her from the perſecutions 
of her raſh lovers. May your eyes fee, and your 


My ſighs, which I drew from the bottom of my 
heart, would not ſuffer me to ſpeak. We embrac'd 
in filence : he brought me to the ſhip. He ſtaid 
upon the ſhore ; and when the veſſel put off, we con⸗ 
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: The ARGUMENT. 
Calypſo interrupts Telemachus's narrative, that he na rm M 
5 An bimſelf. Mentor blames him, wvben alone, for Ut 


aving undertaken the recital of his adventures ; Wn 


In 
1. 
11 U 


Wil 

but however, fince he has begun, he adviſes him to jy | l 

fo go through, Then Telemachus relates, _ der 
voyage from Tyre to the. iſle of Cyprus, he bad a 
dream . ſaw So fir growl againſt 
whom he vas protected by Minerva; that after- 

. wards be thought he ſaw Mentor likewiſe, who 
exhorted him to fly from the iſle of Cyprus; that 
when be awoke, they fell into a ſtorm in which they 
muſt bave periſb d, had he not himſelf ſeized the 
rudder, the Cyprians being overcome oith wines 
and unable to 2 the ſhip ; that upon his arrival 
in rp rms Be ſaw with borror T woluptuouſneſs 
and effeminacy of the inhabitants ; but that Haxael, 
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the Syrian, to whom Mentor ⁊uas ſold as a ſlave, | 


4 bappening to be then in Cyprus, taking a liking to 
Telemachus, brought together the tæuo Greeks, and 
put them on board his ſhip, to carry them to Crete; 
and that, in their paſſage, they ſaw the glorious 
Heu of Ampbitrite, drawn in her chamot by ſea 
ber ſes. | 
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AL VPSO, who all this while 
had continued motionleſs and tranſ= _ 
ported with pleaſure, liſtening to 
., the adventures of Telemachus, in- 
% eterrupted him here, that ſhe might 
@ perſuade him to take ſome reſt, 
lt is time, ſaid ſhe, after ſo many 
Toils, that ſhould taſte the ſweetneſs of ſleep. In 
this place, you have nothing to fear: all here, is 
favourable to you: abandon your heart then to joy; 
reliſh that peace, and all thoſe other bleſſings which 
heaven is going to ſhower down upon you. To- 
morrow, when Aurora has open'd the golden gates 
of the eaſt with her roſy fingers, and the horſes of 
the ſun, ſpringing from the briny main, ſpread the 
flames of light, and drive away the ftars before them, 
we will, my dear Telemachus, reſume the hiſtory of 
your misfortunes, No, your father never equall'd 
you in wiſdom and courage. Neither Achilles, who 
| conquer'd Hector; nor Theſeus, who return'd from 
hell ; nor even the great Alcides himſelf, who purg'd 
the earth from ſo many monſters, ever ſhew'd fo 
much conſtancy and virtue as you. May the ſofteſt 
and profoundeſt ſleep make the night ſeem ſhort to 
you. But alas! how tedious will it be td me ! How | 
I ſhall long to ſee you again! to hear your voice! to 
make you to repeat what I know already, and aſæ 
you what I know not yet! Go, my dear Telema- 
chus, with the wiſe Mentor, whom the favour of 
gods has reſtor'd to you; go into that retired grotto, 
where every thing is prepar'd for your repoſe. May 
Vol. 1. „ Morrheus 
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Morpheus ſhed the ſweeteſt of his charms upon your 
cloſing eye-lids; may he infuſe a divine vapour 
through all your weary'd limbs, and ſend you eaſy 
dreams, which hovering about you, may ſooth your 
ſenſes with the moſt pleaſant images, and drive far 
away whatever might diſturb your reſt, or awaken 
you too ſoon. 85 | | 
The goddeſs herſelf brought Telemachus to the 
_ grotto, which was ſeparated from her own, but not 
leſs agreeable, nor leſs rural. A fountain of liquid 
cryſtal ran down in one corner, and ſweetly murmur. 
ing, ſeem'd contriv'd to invite ſleep. The nymphs 
had prepar'd there two beds compos'd of the ſofteſt 
green, upon which they had ſpread two large ſkins, 
the one of a lion for Telemachus, and the other of 
a bear for Mentor, | $ 
Before they ſuffer'd flumber to cloſe their eyes, 
Mentor ſpoke thus to Telemachus : the pleaſure of 
relating your adventures, has carry'd you too far; 
you have charm'd the goddeſs with the hiſtory of 
thoſe dangers, from which your courage and induſtry 
have deliver'd you. By this means, you have only 
enflam'd her heart the more, and are preparing for 
yourſelf a more dangerous captivity, How can you 


hope ſhe ſhould now ſuffer you to depart from her | 


iſland ;3 you, who have enchanted her with the re- 
lation of your ſtory ? The love of empty glory has 
cauſed you to ſpeak without prudence, She had 
22 to acquaint you with the fate of Ulyſſes; 

e has found the way to ſpeak much without tell- 
ing you any thing, and has engaged you to acquaint 
her with every thing that ſhe deſires to know, Such 
is the art of flattering and wanton women ! When 
will you be ſo wiſe, O Telemachus ! as never to ſpeak 
out of vanity ? And when will you know how to 
conceal thoſe things which may raife your reputation, 
when it is of no uſe to mention them. 
mire your wiſdom at ſuch years as may want it with- 

out blame; but for me, I can forgive you 1 
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I alone know and love you enough to tell you of all 
your faults. How far yet do you come ſhort of your 
father's wiſdom ! os | 


+ But, ſaid Telemachus, could I refuſe to relate my f 
misfortunes to Calypſo ? No, reply'd Mentor, twas 
abſolutely neceſſary ; but you ought ſo to have re- 


lated them, as might only have excited her compaſſion, 
You might have told her, that you had been ſome- 
times wandring in deſarts, then a priſoner in Sicily, 


and afterwards in Egypt. This had been enough; 
and all the reſt has only ſerv'd to inflame the poiſon, 


that has already ſcorch'd her heart. May the gods 
grant, that your's may be untouch'd !_ Ns 
But what ſhall 1 do now, faid Telemachus, in a 


W modeſt and ſubmiſſive manner? It is now in vain, 
reply d Mentor, to conceal from her the reſt of your 


adventures; ſhe knows enough to ſecure her from 
being deceiv'd in that which is to come; any reſerve 
on your part would only ſerve to provoke her, Finiſh, 


| therefore, your relation to-morrow ; tell her all that 
the gods have done for you, and learn for the future 
to ſpeak with more reſerve of all things that may 


tend to your own praiſe. Telemachus kindly re- 
ceiv' d this good advice; and both lay down to ſleep. 
As ſoon as Phœbus had ſpread the firſt rays of his 


glory upon the earth, Mentor, hearing the voice of 
| the goddeſs, who call'd to her nymphs in the wood, 
$ awaken'd Telemachus. It is time, ſaid he to him, 


to ſhake off ſleep. Come, let us return to Calypſo z 


but beware of her betwitching tongue: never open 
pour heart to her, dread the infinuating poiſon of her 
F praiſes. Yeſterday ſhe exalted you above your wiſe 


father, above the invincible Achilles, the renowned 


Theſeus, or even Hercules himſelf, who has obtain'd 


immortality by his glorious actions. Could you not 
perceive the exceſs of theſe commendations ? Or, did 
you believe what ſhe ſaid? Know, that ſhe believes 
it not herſelf: ſhe only commends you, becauſe ſhe 


H 2 with 


thinks you weak and vain enough to be deceiv'd 
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88 The AnrvenTuUREs Book IV. 
with praiſes far exceeding the merit of your ac- 
tions, | 50 | ; 
After this diſcourſe, they went to the place where 
the goddeſs expected them. She ſmil'd when ſhe ſaw 
them approaching, and, under an appearance of joy, 
cConceal'd the fears and ſuſpicions that diſturb'd her 
heart: for ſhe foreſaw, that Telemachus, under the 
conduct of Mentor, would eſcape her hands, as Ulyſſes 
had done, Go on, faid ſhe, my dear Telemachus, 
and ſatisfy my curiofity, I thought all the night, I 
ſaw you departing from Phenicia, and going to ſeek 
a new deſtiny in the iſland of Cyprus. Tell me then 
the ſucceſs of this voyage, and let us nof loſe one mo- 
ment. They immediately fat down in a ſhady grove, 
upon the green turf enamell'd with violets. 
_ Calypſo could not refrain from looking inceſſantly 
upon Telemachus with tenderneſs and paſſion : nor ſee, 
without indignation, that Mentor obſerv'd even the 
leaſt motion of her eyes, In the mean time, all the 
nymphs in ſilence ſtoop'd forward to liſten, forming a 
half circle, that they might both hear and fee with 
more advantage. The eyes of the whole aſſembly were 
immovably fix d upon the young man, Telemachus, 
looking down, and gracefully bluſhing, thus reſum d 
the thread of his diſcourſe. 5 
Scarce had the ſoft breath of a favourable wind fill d 
our fails, when the coaſt of Phœnicia entirely vaniſhed 
from our eyes: and, becauſe I was with the Cyprians, 
whoſe manners I knew not, I reſolv'd to be ſilent, and 
to obſerve every thing that paſs'd, keeping myſelf with- 
In the ſtricteſt rules of diſcretion, that I might acquire 
their eſteem. But during my ſilence, a ſoft and pow- 
erful ſlumber ſeiz d upon me; my ſenſes were bound 
and ſuſpended; I found a ſweet ſerenity and home-felt 
Joy overflow my heart. On a ſudden, methought, 1 
ſaw Venus cleaving the clouds in her flying chariot W 
drawn by a pair of doves. She had the ſame ſhining 
beauty, the ſame lively youth, and thoſe blooming 
graces that appear'd in her, when ſhe ſprung _ the 
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ſoam of the ocean, and dazzled the eyes of Jupiter 
himſelf. She deſcended all at once with extream ra- 
pidity juſt by me, laid her hand upon my ſhoulder, 
call'd me by my name, and ſmiling, pronounc'd theſe 
words: young Greek, thou art going into my peculiar 
empire: thou ſhalt ſoon arrive in that fortunate iſland, 
where pleaſures, ſports, and ' wanton joys attend my 
Reps : there thou ſhalt burn perfumes upon my altars: 


- there I will plunge thee into a river of delights; open 


thy heart to the moſt charming hopes, and beware of 
reſiſting the moſt powerful of all the goddeſſes, who 
reſolves to make this happy. EE 

At the ſame time, I ſaw young Cupid gently mov- 
ing his little wings, and hovering about his mother. He 
had the tendereſt graces in his face, and the pleaſant- 
neſs of an infant; yet there was ſomething fo piercing 
in his eyes, as to make me afraid. He ſmil'd when 
be look d upon me; but his ſmiles were malicious, 
ſcornful, and cruel, He took the ſharpeſt of his ar- 
rows from his golden quiver ; he drew his bow, and 
was going to pierce my heart, when Minerya ſuddenly 
appear d, and cover'd me with her impenetrable ſhield, 
The face of this goddeſs had not the ſame effeminate 
beauty, nor that paſſionate languiſhing, which I had 
obſerv'd in the face and poſture of Venus. On the 
contrary, her beauty was natural, unaffected, modeſt; 
all was grave, vigorous, noble, full of force and ma- 
Jeſty. The arrow, too weak to pierce the ſhield, fell 


down upon the ground. Cupid, in a rage, fighd 


bitterly, and was aſham'd to ſee himſelf defeated. Be 
gone, cry'd Minerva, raſh boy, be gone; thou canſt 
conquer none but the baſe, who prefer diſhonourable 
pleaſures before wiſdom, virtue, and glory. At theſe 
words, Cupid, incens'd, flew away; and as Venus 
re-aſcended towards Olympus, I ſaw her chariot and 
two doves, a long time rolling in a cloud of gold and 

azure; at length ſhe diſappear d. When J turn'd my 
eyes towards the earth, I could no where ſee Mi- 


nerva, 
. H 3 5 Me- 
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Methought I was tranſported into a delicious gar. 
den, ſuch as men paint the Elyſian Fields. There I 
found Mentor, who ſaid to me, Fly from this cruel 
country, this peſtilent iſland, where the inhabitants 
breathe nothing but pleaſure, The boldeſt virtue 
ought to tremble here, and cannot be ſafe but by 
flight. As ſoon as I ſaw him, I endeavour'd to throw 
my arms about his neck, and to embrace him ; but 
I found my feet unable to move, my knees ſunk un- 
der me, and my hands, attempting to lay hold on 
Mentor, follow'd an empty ſhadow that till mock'd 
my graſp, As I was making this effort, I awak'd, 
and perceiv'd, that this myſterious dream was no leſs 
than a divine admonition, I found in myſelf a firm 
reſolution againſt the allurements of pleaſure, a watch- 
ful jealouſy of my own conduct, and a juſt abhorrence 
of the diſſolute manners that reign'd in Cyprus. But 
that which wounded me to the heart, was, that I 
thought Mentor was dead, that he had paſs'd the 
Stygian lake, and was become an inhabitant of thoſe 
happy manſions, where the ſouls of the juſt reſide. 

This thought made me ſhed a flood of tears. The 
Cyprians aſk*'d me, Why I wept ? Theſe tears, ſaid I, 
are but too ſuitable to the condition of an unhappy 
ſtranger, who wanders, deſpairing of ever ſeeing his 
country more, In the mean time, all the Cyprians 
that were in the ſhip, abandon'd themſelves to the 
moſt extravagant pleaſures; the rowers, who hated to 
take pains, fell afleep upon their oars. The pilot put 
a garland of flowers on his head, quitted the rudder, 
and held a vaſt flaggon of wine in his hands, which he 
had almoſt empty'd, He, and all the reſt of the 
crew, inflamed with the fury of Bacchus, ſung ſuch 
verſes in honour of Venus and Cupid, as ought to 
ſtrike horror into all that love virtue. 8 
Wwhilſt they thus forgot the dangers of the ſea, 2 
ſudden tempeſt aroſe; the ſky and ſea were agitated; 
the winds unchained, roar'd furiouſly in every fail; 
the black waves beat vehemently againſt the fides of 
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the ſhip, which groan'd under the weight of their 
ſtrokes. 


to the dark abyſs. We ſaw the rocks cloſe by us, 


dreadful noiſe, Then I found, by experience, the 


ways want courage in the time of danger, 


heard nothing but piteous exclamations ; bitter lamen- 
tations for the loſs of the delights of life ; vain and in- 
ſignificant promiſes of large ſacrifices to the gods, if 


ſufficient preſence of mind, either to give neceſſary or- 
ders, or to work the ſhip. In this condition, I thought 
myſelf obliged to ſave my own life, and the lives of 
thoſe that were with me. I took the rudder into my 


raving Bacchanal, was utterly incapable of knowing 
te danger the ſhip was in. I cheer'd the aſftoniſh'd 
mariners; I made them take down the fails; they 
& ply'd their, oars vigorouſly ; we fteer'd by the rocks 
and quickſands, and ſaw all the horrors of death ftar- 
ing us in the face, = 

= This adventure ſeem'd like a dream to all thoſe 
who ow'd the preſervation of their lives to my care: 


3 moſt ſuitable to this goddeſs, becauſe it ſeems to re- 
vive the whole ſyſtem of nature, and to give birth to 
pleaſures and flowers at the ſame time. | | 

As ſoon as I arriv'd in the ifland, I perceiv'd an 
22 unuſual mildneſs in the air, rendering the body ſlothful 
and unactive, but infuſing a jovial and wanton hu- 
3 mour, I obſerv'd the country, though naturally fruit- 


_ vated, 


One while, we mounted upon the back of 5 
the ſwelling billows; another while, the ſea ſeem'd 
to ſlip from under the veſſel, and to precipitate us in- 


and the angry waves daſhing againſt them with a 
truth of what I had often heard from Mentor, that 


men of diſſolute lives, and abandon' d to pleaſure, al- | 


All our 
Cyprians ſunk into deſpair, and wept like women. 1 


they ſhould arrive ſafe in the harbour. No one had 
hand, becauſe the pilot, diforder'd with wine, like a 
4 they look'd upon me with aſtoniſhment. We landed 


at Cyprus in that month of the ſpring which is conſe- 
cerated to Venus. This ſeaſon, ſay the Cyprians, is 


ful and delightful, to be almoſt every where unculti- 
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© banquet of the prieſts that belong to the goddeſs. 
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vated, through the ſtrong averſion of the inhabitants 


to labour. Ifaw great numbers of maids and women, 
_ vainly and fantaſtically dreſs'd, ſinging the praiſes of 
Venus, and going to devote themſelves to the ſervice 


of her temple, Beauty, graces, joy, and pleaſure, 
were equally conſpicuous in their countenances ; but 


their graces were too much affected; there was not 
that noble ſimplicity, nor that lovely modeſty, which 


makes the greateſt charm of beauty, A certain air 


of wantonneſs, an artful way of adjuſting their looks, 


their vain dreſs, their languiſhing gait, their eyes that 
ſeem'd to be in queſt of the eyes of men, their mutual 
jealouſy who ſhould raiſe the greateſt paſſions; in a 
word, all that I ſaw in theſe women appear'd vile and 


contemptible to me. By endeavouring to pleaſe me 


immoderately, they excited my averſion. 

I was conducted to a temple of the goddeſs, who has 
ſeveral in this iſland; for ſhe is particularly ador'd at 
Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos; it was to that of Cy- 
thera I was brought. The temple is all built with 


| marble; it is a perfect periſtylium ; the pillars are fo 
lofty, and ſo large, that they give a majeſtick air to 
the whole ſabrick. At each front of the temple, a- 
bove the architrave and frieze, are large pediments, in 


which the moſt agreeable adventures of the goddeſs are 


_ curiouſly repreſented in baſſo relievo. Great numbers 


of people are always at the gate, attending to make 
their offerings, No victim is ever lain within the 
precinct of the ſacred ground. The fat of bulls and 
heifers is not burnt here, as in other places. No blood 
is ever ſhed here. The victims to be offer'd, are only 
preſented before the altar; and no beaſt may be of- 
ter'd, unleſs it be young, white, without blemiſh or 
defect. They are adorn'd with purple fillets, embroi- 
der'd with gold; their horns are gilded, and garniſh'd 


with noſegays of the moſt fragrant flowers ; and when 


they have been preſented at the altar, they are led to 
a private place without the wall, and kill'd for the 


Here 
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Here alſo are offer d all forts of perfum'd liquors, 
and wines more delicious than nectar. The prieſts are 
cloth'd in long white robes, with girdles of gold, and 
fringes of the ſame round the bottom of the garment, _ 
The moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaſt are burnt night 
and day upon the altars, and form a curling cloud as 


they mount up to the ſky, All the pillars are adorn'd 


with feſtoons of wreathed flowers; all the veſſels for 
the ſervice of the altar are of pure gold; a facred 
grove of myrtle encompaſſes the building; none but 
boys and girls of fingular beauty may preſent the vic- 
tims to the prieſts, or kindle the fire upon the altars. 
But diſſoluteneſs and impudence diſhonour this magni- 
ficent temple. RES 5 
At firſt I was ſtruck with horror at what I faw, but 
it inſenſibly began to grow familiar to me. I was no 
Vnger afraid of vice; all companies inſpir'd me with 
I know not what inclination to interaperance. They 
Fugh'd at my innocence ; and my reſeryednefs and 
modeſty became the fport of this impudent people. 
They forgot nothing that might enſnare me, excite 
my paſſions, and awaken in me an appetite to plea- 
fare. I found myſelf lofing ſtrength every day. The 
good education I had receiv'd, could ſcarce ſupport me 


any longer; all my virtuous reſolutions vaniſh'd a- 


way; I had no longer any power to reſiſt the tempta- 
tions that preſs'd me on every ſide; I grew even a- 
Mam' d of virtue, I was like a man ſwimming in a 
deep and rapid river: at firſt, he cuts the waters, and 
riſes vigorouſly againſt the ftream ; but if the banks 
are ſo ſteep that he can find no place to reſt on either 
fide, he, at laſt, tires by degrees; his force abandons 
him ; his exhauſted limbs grow Riff, and the torrent 
carries him down, So my eyes began to grow dim, 
my heart fainted, I could no longer recal either my 
reaſon, or the remembrance of my father*s virtues, 
The dream that ſhew'd me the wiſe Mentor in the E- 
Iyfian Fields utterly diſcourag'd me. A ſoft and ſecret 
Lnguiſhing ſeiz d upon me; I already began to love | 
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the flattering poiſon that had crept into my veins, and 
penetrated through the marrow of my bones. Yet, t 
for all this, ſometimes I would figh deeply; IT ſhed ſtood fl 


bitter tears; I roar'd like a lion in his fury. O! un- me. 
happy ſtate of youth! ſaid I, O gods! that divert in my 
yourſelves ſo cruelly with the fate of men! Why do him fa 
you cauſe them to paſs through that age, which is a cry d © 
time of folly, or rather a burning fever? O! why about 
am not I cover'd with grey hairs, bow'd down and ladly u 
ſinking into the grave, like my grandfather Laertes ? At! 
Death would be more welcome to me, than the ſhame. Towh 
leſs weakneſs I now feel. „„ and v 
Scarce had I utter'd theſe words, when my grief withor 
began to abate, and my heart, intoxicated with a fool- = cy dc 
ih paſſion, ſhook off almoſt all ſhame. After this, 1 nothin 
found myſelf plung'd into an abyſs of remorſe. Whit WW with t] 
I was under theſe diſorders, I ran ſtraying up and down We with e 
the ſacred wood, like a hind that has been wounded by WE and in 
the huntſman ; ſhe croſſes vaſt foreſts to aſſwage her that if 
pain, but the fatal arrow ſticks faſt in her fide, and = and fo 
follows her whereſoever ſhe flies. Wherever ſhe =O; 
goes, ſhe carries the murd'rous ſhaft, Thus I endea- make 
vour'd to run away from myſelf, but nothing could . He 
allay the affliction of my heart. 85 gy cloud, 
In that very moment I perceived, at ſome diſtance Had 
from me, in the thick ſhade of the wood, the figure WW mf 
of the wiſe Mentor; but his face appear'd to me fo my h 
pale, fo fad, and ſo ſevere, that I felt no joy at the looſe 
| fight of him, Is it you chen, O my dear friend? . u © 
my only hope, is it you? Is it you yourſelf? Or, imgerr. 
is it a deceitful image come to abuſe my eyes? tr A 
Is it you, O Mentor? or, is it your ghoſt, ſtill 2 
ſenſible of my misfortunes? Are you not a- hauſti 
mong the bleſſed ſpirits that poſſeſs the reward of * the 
their virtue, and, by the bounty of the gods, enjoy poet 
an eternal peace, and uninterrupted pleaſures in the _— 
Elyſian plains ? Speak, Mentor, do you yet live? Am Happ 
J fo happy as to poſſeſs you? Or, is it only the ſha- ah 
dow of my friend? With theſe words, I ran to him bein 


ſo 


- 
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25 ſo tranſported, that I was quite out of breath. He 
* ſtood ſtill unmov' d, and made not one ſtep towards 
. me. O gods! you know with what joy I felt him 
vert in my arms. No, tis not an empty ſhadow, I hold 
; do him faft ; I embrace him; my dear Mentor! Thus I 
is 2 cry $ out; I ſhed a flood of tears upon his face; I hung 
why | about his neck, and was not able to ſpeak. He look'd 
* ſadly upon me, with eyes full of tender compaſſion. 
Wee At laſt 1 faid to him, Alas! where have you been? 
me. W& Towhat dangers have you expoſed me, by your abſence 
| and what ſhould I now do without you ? But he, 
grief without anſwering my queſtions, with a terrible voice, 
fol- cry d out, Fly, fly, without delay: this ſoil produces 
s. I nothing but poiſon: the air you breathe is infected 
a vich the plague: the men are contagious, and converſe 
own with each other only to ſpread the fatal venem: baſe 
aby and infamous voluptuouſneſs, the worſt of all thoſe evils 
- her that iſſued out of Pandora's box, enervate their ſouls, 
ang and foffers no virtue in this place. Fly, ſtay not a mo- 
te ment; look not once behind you, and, as you run, 
dea. fake off the very remembrance of this execrable iſland. 
could He ſpoke, and immediately I felt as it were a thick 
= cloud, diſperſing from about my eyes, and perceiv'd a 
tance rt pure and beautiful light, A ſweet ſerenity, ac- 
hou = company'd with an invincible reſolution, reviv'd in 
ne ſo m heart. This joy was very different from that 
+ the looſe and wanton pleaſure which had before poiſon'd 


interrupted with furious paſſions and ſtinging remorſe 
exicitial happineſs. *Tis always pure, equal, inex- 


is the taſte. It raviſhes the ſoul, and never diſcom- 
voſoch it. Then I began to ſhed tears of joy, and 
und that nothing was more ſweet than ſo to weep. 
Happy, ſaid I. are tizoſe men, to whom virtue re- 
veals herſelf in all her beauty! Is it poſſible to ſee her 


being happy? 


n 
— 


my ſenſes. The one is a drunken and tumultuous joy, 
the uther is a joy of reaſoa, attended with a kind of 


hauftible, The deeper we drink, the more delicious 


without loving her? Is it poſſible to loye her without 
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Here Mentor ſaid, I muſt leave you; I muſt de- iy 
part this moment; I am not allow'd to ſtay any longer. hes 
Where, ſaid I, are you going? Into what uninhabit- Nite 
able deſart will I not follow you? Don't think you his kr 
can eſcape from me; for I will rather die at your feet re 
than not attend you. In ſpeaking theſe words, 1 fave. 
graſped him cloſe, with all my ſtrength. It 1s in fuſes 1 
vain, ſaid he, for you to hope to detain me. The tend 
cruel Metophis ſold me to certain Aͤthiopians, or int 
| Arabs, Theſe men going to Damaſcus in Syria, on ſtrated 
the account of trade, reſolv'd to ſell me, ſuppoſing l 
they ſhould get a great ſum of money for me of one fire of 
Hazael, who wanted a Greek ſlave, to inform him of live, 1 
the cuſtoms of Greece, and inſtruct him in our arts longs 1 
and ſciences. Indeed Hazael purchas'd me at a great moſt v 
price. What he has learn'd from me concerning our Wl ately 
manners, has given him a curioſity to go into the It is n. 
ifland of Crete, to ſtudy the wiſe laws of Minos. Dur- birth, 
ing our voyage, the weather has forc'd us to put in at misfor 
Cyprus; and in expectation of a favourable wind, he accom 
is come to make his offerings in the temple; See, that ther fa 
is he, who is now coming out of it: the winds call We prived 
us; our fails are hoiſted: adieu, my dear Telema- mit me 
chus ; a ſlave that fears the gods, ought faithfully to ver of 
| ſerve his maſter, The gods do not permit me to diſ- the liw 
poſe of myſelf; if I might, they know it, I would be | againſt 
only your's. Farewel ; remember the labours of U- reduc'd 
lyſſes, and the tears of Penelope: remember that the merly ! 
gods are juſt, O ye gods! the protectors of innocence! ſlavery 
in what a country am J conſtrain'd to leave Telema- eſſays 
eh; | | x | 5 , ould | 
No, no, faid I, my dear Mentor, it ſhall not be in calamit 
your power to leave me here; T'll rather die, than fee dom yo 
Fou depart without me. Is this Syrian maſter inex- kingdor 
orable? Was he ſuckled by a tifgreſs? Would he Haza 
tear you out of my arms? He muſt either kill me, of manity, 
ſuffer me to follow you. You yourſelf exhort me to WW am not 
Aly, and will not permit me to fly with you. I'll o Ulyſſes, 
to Hazael, perhaps he may compaſſi un my * quir'd a 
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and my tears. Since he loves wiſdom, and goes ſo far 


fuſes me, it is decreed, I will eaſe myſelf of this bur- 
thenſome life, 

In this very moment, Hazael call'd Mentor : 1 pro- 
ſtrated myſelf before him; he was ſurpriz'd to fee an 
unknown perſon in this poſture. What is it you de- 


longs to you, I am the ſon of the great Ulyſſes, the 


It is not out of vanity that I acquaint you with my 
misfortunes. I have ſought my father in all the ſeas, 
ther father. Fortune, to compleat my miſeries, de- 


mit me to be ſo too. If it be true, that you are a lo- 
ver of juſtice, and that you are going to Crete, to learn 
the laws of the good king Minos, harden not your heart 


reduc'd to defire ſervitude, as his only refuge. For- 


eſſays of fortune's outrages; now I tremble leſt I 
, ould not be receiv'd among ſlaves, O gods! ſee my 
calamity ! O Hazael! remember Minos, whoſe wi 


= kingdom of Pluto, 

| Hazael, looking upon me with mildneſs and hu- 
4 manity, ſtretch' d forth his hand and rais'd me up. 1 
am not ignorant, ſaid he, of the wiſdom and virtue of 
Ulyſſes. Mentor has often told me what glory he ac- 


L. I. 1 fame 


in ſearch of it, he cannot have a ſavage and inſenſible 
heart, I will throw myſelf at his feet, I will embrace 
his knees, I will not let him go, till he has given me 
leave to follow you. My dear Mentor, I will be a 
flave with you; I will give myſelf to him; if he re- 


fire of me, ſaid he? Life, reply'd 1; for I cannot 
live, unleſs you ſuffer me to follow Mentor, who be- 
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moſt wiſe of all thoſe Grecian kings that deſtroy d the 
ſtately city of Troy, renown'd throughout all Aſia. 
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birth, but only to inſpire you with ſome pity of my 
accompany'd by this man, who has been to me ano- 


prived me of him; ſhe has made him your ſlave; per- 


againſt my ſighs and tears, You ſee the ſon of a king 
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merly I would have choſen death in Sicily to avoid 
ſlavery ; but my firſt misfortunes were only the weak 


dom you admire, and Who will Judge us both in the : 


5 . among the Greeks ; and beben, ſwift-wing' d | 
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who gave you life. 


engage me to take care of you. 


for virtue to his inſtructions. 
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fame has not been wanting to ſpread his name over 
all the nations of the eaſt. Follow me, O ſon of 
Ulyſſes, I will be your father, till you find him again 
Though I were not mov'd with 
the glory of your father, his misfortunes, and your 
own ; yet the friendſhip T have for Mentor would 
It is true, I bought 
him as a ſlave, but I keep him as a faithful friend; 
the money he coft, has acquir'd me the deareſt and 
moſt valuable friend that I have in the world, In 
him I have found wiſdom ; I owe all the love I have 
From this moment he 
is free, and you ſhall be ſo too; all I aſk of either of 
you is your heart. 1 5 
In an inſtant, I paſs'd from the bittereſt grief, to 
the moſt lively joy that mortals can feel; I ſaw my- 
ſelf deliver'd from the worſt of dangers 3 I was 
drawing near to my country ; I had found one to 
aſſiſt me in my return; I had the comfort of being 
with a man, who lov'd me already for the ſake of 
virtue alone. In a word, I found every thing in 
finding Mentor again; whom I reſolv'd to loſe no 
more, | | | | 
Hazael advances to the ſhore ; we follow; we 
embark with him ; our oars cut the gentle waves ; 
a ſoft zephyr wantons in our fails ; it animates the 
whole ſhip, and gives it an eaſy motion; the iſland 
of Cyprus ſoon diſappears. Hazael, impatient to 
know my ſentiments, aſk'd me, what I thought of 


the manners of that iſland ? I told him ingenuouſly | 


to what dangers my youth had been expos'd, and the 
conflict I had ſuffer d within me, He was tenderly 
mov'd with my abhorrence of vice, and faid theſe 
words: O Venus! I acknowledge your power, and 
that of your ſon ; I have burnt incenſe upon your 
altars; but give me leave to deteſt the infamous 
effeminacy of the inhabitants of your iſland, and 
the brutal impudence, with which they celebrate your 
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After this, he diſcourſes with Mentor of that firſt 
Being, which form'd the heavens and the earth ; of 


that pure, infinite, and unchangeable light, which 


communicates itſelf to all, without being divided; of 
that ſupreme and univerſal truth, which enlightens 
the ſpritual world, as the ſun enlightens the cor- 


poreal. He, who has never ſeen this pure light, 


added he, is as blind as one born without fight ; he 
paſſes his life in a diſmal night, like that of thoſe re- 
gions, where the ſun never ſhines for many months 
of the year; he thinks himſelf wiſe, and is a fool; 


he fancies he ſees all, and ſees nothing; he dies, 


without having ever ſeen any thing ; at the moſt he 
perceives only falſe and obſcure glimmerings, empty 
ſhadows, phantoms that have no reality, Of this 
kind are all thoſe, who are carry'd away by ſenſual 
pleaſures, and the enchantments of imagination. There 


are no true men upon the earth, but thoſe who con- 
It is ſhe, 


ſult, love, and obey this eternal reaſon, 
that inſpires us when we think well: it is ſhe, that re- 
proves us when we think ill. Our reaſon, as well as our 
life, is her gift. 
reaſon of men 1s like little rivulets which flow from 
her, and which return and loſe themſelves in her again, 


Though I did not as yet perfectly comprehend the 


wiſdom of this diſcourſe, I taſted nevertheleſs ſome- 
thing in it ſo pure and ſo ſublime, that my heart grew 
warm with it, and truth ſeem'd to ſhine in every 
word he utter'd, They continued to ſpeak of the 


original of the gods, of the heroes, of the poets, of 


the golden age, of the deluge, of the firſt hiſtories 
of mankind, of the river of oblivion, into which 
the ſouls of the dead are plung'd, of the eternal 
puniſhments prepar'd for the impious in the black gulph 


of Tartarus, and of that bleſſed tranquillity which 


the juſt enjoy in the Elyſian Fields, without any ap- 
prehenſions of ever loſing it. 


Whilſt Hazael and Mentor were converſing to- 
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She is like a vaſt ocean of light ; the 
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100 The ApvenTures, c. Book IV. 
with ſcales, that ſeem'd to be of gold and azure, 
They play'd in the ſea, and laſh'd the floods into 
a foam. After them, came the Tritons ſounding 
their wreath'd trumpets, made of ſhells : they ſur. 
rounded the, chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by ſea- 


| horſes, Whitzr than mow, and which, cutting the 


briny flood, ft vaſt furrows in the ſea far behind 
them. Their eyes darted fire, and ſmoak iſſued 


from their noſtrils. The chariot of the goddeſs was 


a ſhell of a wonderful figure; it was more white 
than the fineſt ivory, and the wheels were all «f 
gold. This chariot ſeem'd to fly upon the ſurface of 
the gentle waters. A ſhoal of ſea-nymphs crown'd 


with garlands, came ſwimming after the chariot: 
their lovely hair hung looſe upon their ſhoulders, and 


wanton'd wi the winds, In one hand the goddeſs 
held a golden fcepter, to command the waves; with 


the other, ſhe held upon her knee the little god Pale. 
mon, her ſon, who hung upon her breaſt, Her face 
was ſo ſerene, and ſo ſweetly majeftick, that the 


black tempeſts, and all the ſeditious winds fled from 


before her. The Tritons guided the horſes, and held 
the golden reins, A large fail of the richeft purple 


hung floating in the air, above the chariot ; a multi- 


tude of little zephyrs hover'd about it, and labour'd 


to fill it with their breath, In the midſt of the air, 
ZFEolus appear'd, diligent, reſtleſs, and vehement; his 
ſtern and wrinkled face, his menacing voice, his thick 
over-hanging eye-brows, his eyes full of a dim 
and auſtere fire, repell'd the clouds, and kept the 


fierce and boiſterous winds in filence, The vaſt 


Whales, and ail the monſters of the ſea, came in 
haſte out of their profound grottos to gaze upon the 


_ goddeſs, and with their noftrils made the briny waters 


ebb and flow. | 


The END of the FOURTH BOOK. 
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"EEE The ARGUMENT. 1 
Telemacbus relates, that, upon his arrival in Crete, be 
* learn'd, that Idomeneus, the king of that iſland, 
had ſacrific d his only ſon to perform a raſh wow z 
that rb. Cretans, in order to avenge the ſon's blood, 
| lad compelPd the father to fly their country; and 
bat, after various conſultations, they were actually 
aſſembled in order to elect a new king, Telemachus 
adds, that being admitted into that aſſembly, be 
a carried the fois 1 games, and explain d 
——_ the queries left by Minos, in the book of his laws, 
. doubereupon the old men, the judges of the iſland, 
and all the people admiring bis wiſdom, would have 
made bim their ang. e SF, 
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| | | | . the e: 
WON2F TER we had admir'd this won- induft 
Nc derful fight, we began to diſcover can n 
05 the mountains of Crete, tho' yet are in 
ue could hardly diftinguiſh them | plenty 
from the clouds of heaven, and the anothi 
SJ billows of the ſea, We ſoon ſaw ber git 
— . the ſummit of mount Ida, riſing they d 
. above all the other mountains of the iſland, as an bition 
ancient ſtag carries his branching head above t}.2 . their 1 
_ young fawns that follow him in the foreft, By de- ſelves 
' grees, we ſaw more diſtinctly the coaſts of the iſland they v 
which reſembled the form of an amphitheatre, As petenc 
we found the land of Cyprus neglected and unculti. diffus“ 
_ vated, ſo that of Crete appear'd fertile, and en- Mi 
tiched with all manner of fruits, by the induſtry of this v 
the inhabitants. «5 in this 
On all fides we perceiv'd well-built villages, towns The ec 
_ equalling cities, and magnificent cities. We obſerv'd bogies 
no ſpot of ground where the hand of the diligent from t 
huſhandman was not ſtamp'd; the plough had left it is a 
deep furrows in every place, Thorns, briars, and all enerva 
fuch plants as are a uſeleſs burthen to the earth, are is eve 
_ utterly unknown in this country. We contemplated Invinci 
with pleaſure the hollow vallies, where troops of meaſut 
oxen go lowing in the rich paſtures, along the banks hazard 
of refreſhing ſtreams ; the ſheep every-where feeding . riches 
upom the deſcent of the hills ; the vaſt fields cover'd niſn d 
with golden ears of corn, the liberal bleſſings of tions; 
bountiful Ceres: in a word, the mountains adorn'd The 
with vines, whoſe cluſtering grapes, already purpled, and dif 
promis'd a plentiful vintage of the delicious preſents known 
of Bacchus, which charm away the anxious cares of fires te 
men. | PN | ficient] 
Mentor told us, he had been formerly in Crete, in whi 
and inform'd us of all he knew of it. This iſland, truly x 
aid he, admired by all ſtrangers, and famous for it's apparel 
hundred cities, is more than ſufficient to nouriſh all permit! 


the inhabitants, though they are innumerable ; — 


Book V. of TE LE MACH US. 


the earth never fails to pour forth ber fruits to the 
induſtrious hand that manures her; her fertile boſom 
can never be exhauſted, The more numerous men 
are in a country, provided they be laborious, the more 


plenty they enjoy. They need not be jealous of one 


another; the earth, like a tender mother, multiplies 


her gifts according to the number of her children, if 


they deſerve her favours by their diligence. The am- 


bition and covetouſneſs of men are the only ſprings of 


their unhappineſs. They covet all; and make them- 
ſelves miſerable, by deſiring what is ſuperfluous. If 
they would be moderate, and contented with a com- 


petency, we ſhould ſee plenty, joy, union, and peace, 

diffus'd throughout the world, | 

Minos, the wiſeſt and the beſt of kings, underftood 
this well. All the admirable things you ſhall fee 


in this iſland, are owing to the excellency of his laws. 


The education he appointed for children, renders their 
bodies ſtrong and healthful : they are accuſtom'd, 


from their infancy, to a plain, frugal, laborious life: 
it is a receiv'd maxim among them, that all pleaſure 


enervates both the body and mind. No other pleaſure . 
is ever propos'd to them, but the acquifition of an 


invincible virtue and ſolid glory. This people do not 
meaſure mens courage only by deſpiſing death in the 
hazards of war, but by the contempt of ſuperfluous 


. riches and ignoble pleaſures, Three vices are pu- 


nith'd here, which remain unpuniſh'd in all other na- 


tions; ingratitude, diſſimulation, and avarice. 


They have no need of laws to ſuppreſs luxury, 
and diſſolution of manners; for ſuch things are un- 


Eknovn in Crete. Every man works, yet no man de- 


ſires to be rich. They think all their labour ſuf- 


F | ficiently recompenſed with an eaſy and regular life, 


in which they -njoy plentifully and quietly all that is 


truly neceſſary to men. Coſtly furniture, gorgeous 
3 apparel, delicious feaſts, and gilded palzees, are not 


permitted in this country. Their cloaths are of fine 
wool, beautiful in colour, but all plain, and without 
| Wn wane embroidery. 
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_ pleaſant 5; but without- ornaments, 


of his ſubjects. 


averſe to luxury, more free from haughtineſs and 
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embroidery. Their repaſts are ſober; they drink 


little wine; good bread, with excellent fruits, which 
the trees almoſt ſpontaneouſly yield, and the milk of 


cattle, make the principal part of their meals. At 
the moſt, their meat is plain dreſs'd, without ſauce 


or ragou ; and they always take care to reſerve the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt of the cattle for the advancement 
of agriculture, Their houſes are neat, commodious, 
They are not 
ignorant of the moſt magnificent architecture; but 
that's reſerv'd for the temples of the gods : they 


dare not live in houſes like thoſe of the immortal 
powers. | | 


The great riches of the Cretans, are health, 
ſtrength, courage; peace and union in families; the 


liberty of all the citizens ; plenty of things neceſſary, 
anda contempt of thoſe that are ſuperfluous ; a habit 


of {abour, and an abhorrence of ſloth; a mutul 


emulation of virtuous actions; ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
and a reverence of the juſt gods. 


I aſk'd him, wherein the authority of the king 


_ conſiſted ? And he anſwer'd thus: The king is above 
_ all the people, but the laws are above the king, He has 
an abſolute power to do good; but his hands are tied, 
ſo ſoon as he attempts to do ill. The laws entruſt 


him with the care of the people, as the moſt valuable 
of all truſts, on condition that he ſhall be the father 
The laws require, that one man 
ſhall, by his wiſdom and moderation, ſerve to make 


a Whole nation happy; and not that ſo many men 
ſhall, by their miſery and abje& ſlavery, ſerve to 


flatter the pride and luxury of one man. The king 
ought to have nothing more than other men, but 
what's neceſſary, either to relieve him in the dif- 
charge of his painful functions, or to imprint on the 
minds of the people, that refpe& which is due to him 
who is to maintain the vigour of the laws. On the 
other hand, the king ought to be more ſober, more 
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oftentation than any other man. He is not to have 
more riches and pleaſure, but more wiſdom, virtue, 
and glory, than the reſt of men. Abroad, he is to be 
the defender of his country, at the head of their ar- 
mies ; at home he is to diſtribute juſtice to the people, 
to make them good, wiſe, and happy. It is not for 


his own ſake that the gods have made him king, but 


only for the ſervice of the people, He owes to 


the people all his time, all his care, all his affec- 


tion; and he is no otherwiſe worthy of his crown, 


than as he forgets his own perſonal intereſts, to 
ſacrifice himſelf to the publick good. Minos ap- 
pointed, that his children ſhould not reign after 
him, unleſs they would reign by theſe rules; for 
he lov'd his people more than his family. By this 
2 wiſdom, he render'd Crete ſo powerful and ſo happy. 
By this moderation he has effac'd the glory of all con- 
= querors, who make their people ſubſervient to their 
= own grandeur, that is, to their vanity, In a word, 
by his juſtice, he merited the office of ſupreme judge 

of the dead in the regions below. = 
While Mentor was thus ſpeaking, we arrived in 
the iſland, We ſaw the famous labyrinth, built by 
the hands of the ingenious Dædalus, in imitation of 
the great labyrinth which we had ſeen in Egypt. As 
we were conſidering this curious fabrick, we beheld _ 


the ſhore cover'd with people, and multitudes preſ- 
fing towards a place that was near the ſea, We aſk'd 


the reaſon of their haſte, and receiv'd this account 
from one Nauſicrates, a native of Crete. 


Idomeneus, ſaid he, the ſon of Deucalion, and 
grandſon to Minos, went with the reſt of the Grecian 
kings to the ſiege of Troy. After the deſtruction 
of that city, he ſet ſail in order to return to Crete; 


but was ſurpriz d by ſo violent a ſtorm, that the 


pilot, and the moſt experienc'd mariners in the ſhip, 
thought they ſhould inevitably be caſt away, Every 


one had death before his eyes; every one ſaw the a- 
byſs open to ſwallow him up; every. one pie | 
| us misfor- 
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misfortune, and had not ſo much as the wretched 
hopes of that imperfect reſt, which the ſouls enjoy, At ho 
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Book 
he ſaid, 


who croſs the river Styx after their bodies have re- ſhipwre 
ceiv'd burial, Idomeneus, lifting up his eyes and which 
hands to heaven, invok' d Neptune in theſe words: my wre 
O powerful god! who commandeſt the empire of the god, he 
ſea, vouchſafe to hear the prayers of the diſtreſſed: if ſpoke, 
thou delivereſt me from the fury of the winds, and but tho 
bringeſt me again ſafe to Crete, the firſt head 1 aged So 
| ſee, ſhall fall by my own hands a ſacrifice to thy gods, af 
_ deity. . 3 V out the 
In the mean time his ſon, impatient to ſee his fa. was raſſ 
ther again, made haſte to meet and embrace him at WW by crue 
his landing. Unhappy youth! who knew not that miſe, tt 
he was running to his own deſtruction! the father, nature: 
who had eſcap'd the ſtorm, arriv'd ſafe in the wiſh's. WW offer'd 
for haven, He return'd thanks to Neptune for hear. his alt: 
ing his prayers, but ſoon found how fatal they bad cenſe ſi 
been to him. A black preſage of his misfortun: Idom 
made him bitterly to repent his raſh vow. He dread- BW towards 
ed his coming amongſt his own people; he turn'd his fury fat 
eyes to the ground, and trembled for fear of ſeeing face chz 
whatever was deareſt to him in the world. But the ſhook v 
inexorable goddeſs Nemeſis, who is ever watchful to (WW him; \ 
puniſh men, and eſpecially haughty kings, puſh'd him die, to; 
on with a fatal and inviſible hand. Idomeneus arrives, his ange 
hardly daring to lift up his eyes. He ſees his ſon: he prevent: 
ſtarts back with horror; his eyes, in vain, look about to find 
for ſome other head, leſs dear to him, to ſerve for unbecor 
his vow'd ſacrifice, Mean while his fon approach'd, In t! 
and threw his arms about his neck, aftoniſhed to ſee Wi puſh'd « 
his father diſſolving in tears, and making ſo ſtrange a . aſtoniſh' 
return to his tenderneſs, | ; 8 ſword i 
O my father! ſaid he, whence comes this ſadneſs? Again al 
After ſo long abſence, are you diſpleas'd to ſee your to his 
kingdom again, and to be the joy of your ſon ? What by th 
have 1 done? you turn your eyes away for fear of ſee- in his o 
ing me. The father, overwhelm'd with grief, made Half 
he foun 


no anſwer, At laſt, after many deep fetch'd * 
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| he ſaid, Ah! Neptune, what have I promis'd thee ? 
At how dear a rate haſt thou preſerv'd me from 
| ſhipwreck ! Reftore me to the waves, and to the rocks, 
which ought to have daſh'd me in pieces, and finiſh'd 
my wretched life. Let my ſon live! O thou cruel. 
god, here, take my blood, and ſpare his, As he 
ſpoke, he drew his ſword to pierce his own heart; 
but thoſe that were about him ſtaid his hand. The 
aged Sophronymus, the interpreter of the will of the 
| gods, aſſur'd him that he might ſatisfy Neptune with 

| out the death of his ſon. Your promiſe, ſaid he, 
| was raſh and indiſcreet : the gods will not be honour d 
by cruelty: beware of adding to the fault of your pro- 
# miſe, the crime of accompliſhing it againſt the laws of 
nature: let a hundred bulls, whiter than ſnow, be 
offer'd up to Neptune; let their blood 
his altar crown'd with flowers; let the ſweeteſt in- 
ceenſe ſmoke in honour of the god, | 


beh. “ found it, when, unable to bear jt, he clos'd them 


am about 


Idomeneus heard this diſcourſe, bending his head 


towards the earth, and anſwer'd not one word: 
fury fat glaring in his eyes; his pale and disfigur d 
face chang'd colour every moment; and all his limbs 
E ſhook with horror. In the mean time his ſon ſaid to 
him; My father, here TI am; your ſon is ready to 
die, to appeaſe the god of the ſea, Do not provoke 
his anger. I die contented, fince my death will have 
prevented yours. Strike, O my father, and fear not 
to find in me the leaſt dread of death, or any thing 
unbecoming your ſon. „ e 
In that moment Idomeneus, grown mad, and 
& puſh'd on by the infernal furies, acted a thing that 

$ aſtoniſh'd all that ſtood about him. He thruſt his 
ſword into the heart of the youth; and drew it out 
z gain all reeking and drench'd in blood, to plunge it 
eto his own bowels ; but he was once more prevent- 


| by thoſe that were preſent, The youth ſunk down 


in his own blood ; the ſhades of death cover his eyes; 


nalſ-open'd them to the licht, but ſcarcely had 


for 
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for ever, As a beautiful lilly in the midſt of the 
field, cut up from the root by the ſharp ploughſhare, 
lies down and languiſhes on the ground; it re. 
ceives no more nouriſhment from the earth, and the 
ſprings ef life are intercepted ; yet the gloſſy white. 
neſs and that glory which charm'd the eye ſtill remain; 
ſo the ſon of Idomeneus, like a young and tender flow. 
er, is cruelly mow'd down in the bloom of his age, 
The father, through exceſs of grief, is become inſen. 
fible, he knows not where he is, nor what he does, 
nor what he ought to do; he walks with tottering 
ſteps towards the city, and demands his fon, | 
In the mean time, the people being touch'd with 
pity for the ſon, and full of horror at the barbarous ac- 
tion of the father, cry out, 'That the juſt gods had a- 
bandon'd him to the furies. Their rage furniſhes them 
with arms; they lay hold on ſticks and ſtones ; dif. 
cord breathes a deadly venom into every breaſt, The 
Cretans, the wiſe Cretans, forget their beloved wil- 
dom ; they will no longer acknowledge the grandſon 
of ſage Minos; Idomeneus's friends knew not how to 
conſult his ſafety, otherwiſe than by conducting him 
back to his ſhip; they embark with him, and com- 
mit their flight to the mercy of the waves, Idomeneus, 
being come to himſelf, returns them thanks for 
ſnatchipg him away from a land he had beſprinkled 
with his ſon's blood, and which he could no longer 
inhabit, The winds waft them over to Heſperia, MWvigour let 
where they go to lay the foundation of a new kingdom upon Me: 
In the country of the Salentines. ______ Mfir'd th: 
In the mean time, the Cretans, being deſtitute of i Vropoſal, 
king to govern them, reſolve to chuſe ſuch a one 2 
will preſerve the purity of the eſtabliſh'd laws. Ani 
theſe are the meaſures they take for that purpoſe : al 
the chief men of an hundred cities are now met at 4 e 
place; they have already begun with offering ſacti 
fices; they have aſſembled all the moſt. renown i 
ſages of the neighbouring countries, to examineidhe 
wiſdom of thoſe who ſhall be thought worthy of ti 
3 DN, 5 | ſuprem'i 
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the ſupreme command ; they have order'd publick games, 
hare, where all the competitors are to contend ; the crown is 
t re- the prize which they propoſe to confer on him who 
the ſhall be found to excel, both as to ſtrength of body and 
hite- endowments of mind. They will have a king, whoſe 
nin: body is ſtrong and active, and bis ſoul adorn'd with 
flow. wiſdom and virtue: they invite all ſtrangers to this 
age, grand aſſembl y) Weine, 07 
nſen- Nauficrates having recounted to us this wondrous 
does, ſtory, ſaid to us: Haſte therefore, O ſtrangers, to our 
tering aſſembly ; you ſhall contend with the reſt, and, if the 
| gods decree the victory to either of you, he ſhall reign 
with in this country, We follow'd him, not out of any 
us ac- Wy deſire of being victorious, but only out of a curioſity 
had a- to ſee ſo extraordinary an election. PO IL SE Dh 
them We arriv'd ata place reſembling a very large circus, 
; diſ. WR furrounded with a thick wood. The middle of this 
The WY circus was an arena, or pit, prepar'd for the comba- 
d wil- tants; it was ſurrounded by a large amphitheatre" of 
andſon green turf, whereon was ſeated and ranged an innume- 
how to rable multitude of ſpectators. As ſoon as we came 
ng him chere, we were honourably receiv'd ; for the Cretans, 
d com- Moc all nations in the world, are the moſt noble and re- 
neneus, ¶ ligious obſervers of hoſpitality: they deſir d us to take 
ks for our places, and invited us to enter the lifts. Mentor 
rinkled excuſed himſelf, upon account of his age, and Hazael 
longer on the ſcore of his ill Rate of health. My youth and 
eſperia, {vigour left me without excuſe; however, I caſt a look 
ingdom upon Mentor to diſcover his mind, and I perceived he 
defir'd that I ſhould engage: I therefore accepted th-ie 
ute of a propoſal, and firipp'd myſelf of my cloaths : they 
a one a: our d ſtreams of ſweet and ſhining oil on all my limbs; 
And nd I mixed among the combatants, It was ſaid on 
ofe : al Every ſide, that the fon of Ulyſſes was come to con- 
t at hy ad for the prize; and ſeveral Cretans, who had been 
ig ſacrI e Ithaca during wy infancy, knew me again. =O 
enown i The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling; A Rhodian, about 
nine d and thirty years of age, ſurmounted all thoſe who 
iy of tt es to encounter him. He had ſtill all the vigour of 
ſupreme VO L. _— BY © 5 
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ſoon as the Samian had made a falſe blow at me, and 


I lifted up my cæſtus, that I might fall upon hn 
with greater force; he endeavour'd to avoid me, and 
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youth ; his arms were nervous and braumy z at the t toy 
teat of his motions you might diſcover all his muſcles, ground 
and he was no leſs nimble than ſtrong, He did not to telſe 


think me worthy to be conquer d by him; and look. 


duſt and 
ing with pity upon my tender age, he was about to re- 4 


durſt no 


tire, when I challeng d him. Hereupon we laid hold Bl jmme 
on each other 5 we almoſt ſqueez d the breath out of nHots Wei 
one another's bodies; we ſtood ſhoulder' to ſhoulder; worſt, b 
foot to foot; all our nerves were diſtended 5 and our Will mettle « 
arms interwoven like twining ſerpents; each of W gew abo 
ſtriving to lift his antagoniſt from the ground, ay Tet all 
times he endeayour'd unexpectedly to throw me, by Wi cedemon 
Puſhing me on the right ſide; ſometimes he ſtrove 10 Wi the reſt : 
bend me on the left: but whilſt he was plying me in WM him cloſ 
this manner, I gave him ſuch ſuch a violent puſh, 3 N Who aſp 
bent his Joins; ſo he tumbled down upon the ſtage, Wi borfes, 7 
and dragg'd me after him; in vain he us'd all his mains, a 
ſtrength to get uppermoſt, I kept him immoveably ¶ that they 
under me. All the people cry'd, Victory to the (on or an eag 
of Ulyſſes, and ſo I help'd the diſmay d Rhodian to mated, a 
get up again, | e ſtripp'd 1 
0 The — oh of the cæſtus was more difficult: the ws F 
ſon of a rich citizen of Samos having acquir d a great I his horſe 

- Fenown in this exerciſe, all the reſt yielded to him, I down, an 
and I alone offer'd to diſpute the victory with him. of the ere 
At firſt he dealt me ſuch fierce blows on my head and Polycle 
breaft, as made me caſt up blood, and ſpread a thick aving ne 


cloud over my eyes; I ſtagger'd ; he preſs d me; Igwe a jol 
was almoſt out of breath; but I was re-animated by he eſcap's 


will you ſuffer yourſelf to be yanquifh'd ? Anger ſup- bis eagern 


ply'd me with freſh ſtrength, and I avoided ſeverd 


them ric} 
blows which would havetruſh'd me to the earth. As | 


with his \ 
tween hin 
ſpared at 
only reme 
In order” 4 
wheel aga 
turn d abc 


/ 


that his arm was ftretch'd out in vain, I ſurpriz d him 
in that ſtooping poſture, and as he began to ſtep back, 


loſing his proper balance, he gave me an frre 


k V. 
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t6 throw him down, He had ſcarce meaſur'd the 
ground with his length, when I reach'd him my hand 
to taiſe him up. He got up of himfelf, cover'd with 
duſt and blood, full of confuſion and diſorder, but he 


. * 


durſt not renew the fight. 


immediately after began the chariot- races: the cha- 


riots were diſtributed by lot; mine happened to be the 
worſt, both as to the lightneſs of tlie wheels, and the 
mettle of the horſes : we ſtarted; a cloud of duft 


flew about us, that darken'd the very ſky, At firſt 
T let all my competitors go before me; a young La- 


cedemonian, nam'd Crantor, preſently outſtripp'd all 


the reſt; a Cretan, Polycletus, by name, follow'd 


him cloſe; Hippomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, 
who aſpir d to ſucceed him, giving the reins to his 
horſes, recking with ſweat, leaned on their flowing 
mains, and his chariot-wheels turned fo very ſwift, 


that they ſeem' d to be without motion, like the wings 


lof an eagle that cuts the ear. My horſes being ani- 
mated, and having gather'd breath by degrees, I out- 
ſripp'd moſt of thoſe who ftarted with ſo much ar- 
dour, Hippomachus, Idomeneus's Kinſman, drivin 


his horſes too faſt, the moſt mettleſome of them felt # 


down, and by his fall depriv'd his maſter of the hopes 
W 
Polycletus, leaning too much upon his horſes, and 


having no firm fitting, tumbled down as his chariot 


gave a jolt, loft his reins, and it was great luck that 
he eſcap'd death. Crantor ſeeing, with eyes full of 


indignation, that I was got up cloſe to him, redoubled 
his eagerneſs; now, he invoked the gods, promiſing 
them rich offerings ; then he cheer'd up his horſes 
with his voice: he was | afraid left 1 ſhould paſs be- 


tween him and the bounds ; for my horſes, which I 


ſpared at firſt, Were now able to beat his; ſo that the 
botily temedy ne had left was, to ſtop up my paſſage ; 
In order” to this, de ran the riſk of breaking his 
wheel agalnſt the bound, and broke it accordingly. 1 


turned about preſently to avoid his broken chariot, 
RA”. Kg. and 
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cover us. 5 r bog 
Then the moſt illuſtrious, and the wiſeſt amongtt 
the Cretans, conducted us into an antient, ſacred 
wood, remote from the ſight of prophane men, where 
the elders whom Minos had eftabliſh'd to be the judges 
af the people, and guardians of the laws, convened 
us who had contended at the exerciſes, no other being 
admitted. The ſages opened the books, wherein all 
the laws of Minos are collected. As I drew near thoſe 
old men, whom age had render'd venerable, without 
ümpairing the vigour of their mind, I felt myſelf ſeized 
with an awful reſpect and confuſion, They fat in or- 
der, and .motionleſs in their places; their hair was 
hoary, ſome of them. had ſcarcely any; a calm and ſe- Wt /: 
rene wifdom was conſpicuous in their grave counte- abſolute 
nances; they did not ſtrive who ſhould ſpeak firſt; his ener 
they ſpoke with deliberation, and ſaid nothing but who ha 
what they had well weigh'd before. When they hap- 
pen' d to differ in opinion, they were ſo moderate in 
maintaining their a that bne would be apt 
to think that they were all of one mind. Their long 
experience of paſt tranſactions, and their conſtant ap- 
plication to labour and ſtudy, gave them extenſive 
views in all affairs, But what moſt conduc'd to per- 
fect their reaſon, was the tranquillity of their minds, 
freed from the fond paſſions and wild caprices of youth; 
they werg aCtyated by wiſdom alone, and the adyan- 
tage they reap'd from their accompliſh'd virtue was, 
ſuch a perfect maſtery over their paſſions that they en- 
joy d, without diſturbance, the pleaſant and noble de- 
light of being govern'd by reaſon. As I was admiring 
them, 1 wiſh'd my life contracted, that I might ar- 
rive ſuddenly at ſo valuable an old age. I counted 
youth unhappy, for being ſo impetuous, and at ſo 
bert diſtance from that calm and calightes'd vir: 
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Tbe 


his enemies. | 
who had ſufficient riches to gratify all his deſires. 
Others faid, twas a man who being never marry d, 
& travell'd all his life-time thro? divers countries, with- 
out being ever ſubject to the laws of any nation. 
Others fancied, that it was a Barbarian, who living 
upon hunting in the midſt of the woods, was inde- 
# pendent upon apy government, and ſubject to no man- 
ner of want, Others t it 
made free, becauſe coming out of the rigours of ſer- 
& vitude, he enjoy d more than any other the ſweets of 
UÜberty. Others, at laſt, bethought themſelves to ſay, 
That it was a dying man, becauſe death freed him from 
all troubles, and all men put together had no longer 


any power over him. 


The chief among thoſe old men open d the volume 
of Minos's laws, which was a great book uſually kept 
among . perfumes in a golden box. Each of them 
kiſs d it with great reſpect : for they ſaid, That next 
the gods, from whom good laws are deriv'd, nothing 


| ought to be more ſacred among men, than thoſe laws 


themſelves, which tend to make them good, wiſe, 


| and happy: thoſe who have in their hands the ad- 


miniſtration of the laws for the government of the 


people, ought themſelves to be govern'd by thoſe very 
las upon all occaſions : tis the law, and not the 


man, that ought to reign, Such was the diſcourſe of 
| theſe ſages. . Afterwards he who preſided at the 
# aſſembly, propounded three queſtions, which were to 
be decided by the maxims of Minos. 


The firſt queſtion was, Of all men, wvbo is moſt 


4 free? Some anſwer d, Twas a king who had an 


, - 


abſolute power over his people, and had conquer d all 
Others maintain'd, that *twas a man 


ought it was a man newly 


ben it came to my turn, I was not puzzled how 


to anſwer, becauſe I fill remember d what Mentor 
had often told me the moſt free of all men, an- 


iwer'd I, is he who can be free, even in ſlavery it- 


elf: in what condition or country ſoever a man may 


be, he is moſt free when he fears the gods, and none 
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and a moment after he faw me at the goal. Again 


the people ſhouted and cry d out, Victory to the fone 


ef Uiyltes; tis he the gods have: deſtin'd to reign 
. 1 
Then the moſt illuftrious, and the wiſeſt amongſt 
the Cretans, conducted us into an antient, ſacred 
wood, remote from the ſight of prophane men, where 
the elders whom Minos had eftabliſh'd to be the judges 
of the people, and guardians of the laws, , convened 
us who had contended at the exerciſes, no other being 
admitted. , The. ſages opened the books, wherein all 
the laws of Minos are collected. As I drew near thoſe 
old men, whom age had render'd venerable, without 
impairing the vigour of their mind, I felt myſelf ſeized 
with an awful reſpect and confuſion, They fat in or- 
der, and motionleſs in their places; their hair wa 
hoary, ſome of them had ſcarcely any; a calm and ſe- 
rene wifdom was conſpicuous in their-grave counte- 
nances; they did not ſtrive who ſhould ſpeak firſt; 
they ſpoke with deliberation, and ſaid nothing but 
| what they had well weigh'd before. When they hap- 
pen d to differ in opinion, they were ſo moderate in 
maintaining their pants, that one would be apt 
to think that they were all of one mind. Their long 
experience of paſt tranſactions, and their conſtant ap- 


plication to labour and ſtudy, gave them extenſive 


views in all affairs, But what moſt conduc'd to per- 
fect their reaſon, was the tranquillity of their minds, 

freed from the fond paſſions and wild caprices of youth: 
they werg actnated by wiſdom alone, and the adyan- 
tage they reap'd from their accompliſh'd virtue was, 
ſuch a perfect maſtery over their paſſions that they en- 
joy'd, without diſturbance, the pleaſant and noble de- 
light of being govern'd by reaſon. As I was admiring 
them, I wiſh's my life contracted, that I might ar- 


rive ſuddenly at ſo valuable an old age. I counted 


youth unhappy, for being ſo impetuous, and at ſo 
Seat Liftance from that calm and enlighten'd virts 
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The chief among thoſe old men open d the volume 
of Minos's laws, which was a great book uſually kept 
among perfumes in a golden box. Each of them 
kiſs'd it with great reſpect: for they ſaid, That next 
oſt the gods, from whom good laws are deriv'd, nothing 
red ought to be more ſacred among men, than thoſe laws 
ere | themſelves, which tend to make them good, wiſe, 
Ives and happy: thoſe who have in their hands the ad- 
ned miniſtration of the laws for the government of the 
people, ought themſelves to be govern'd by thoſe very 


all laws upon all occaſions : tis the law, and not the 
hoſe man, that ought to reign, Such was the diſcourſe of 


out theſe ſages. . Afterwards he who preſided at the 
ien aſſembly, propounded three queſtions, which were to 


or. be decided by the maxims of Minos. 7 85 

wa The firſt queſtion was, Of all men, zubo is moſt 
fo. WE free ? Some anſwer d, Tuas a king who had an 
ate. | abſolute power over his people, and had conquer'd all 
rf; his enemies. Others maintain'd, that twas a man 


but who had ſufficient riches to gratify all his deſires. 


hap- Others faid, twas a man who being never marry'd, .. 
+ in travell'd all his life-time thro? divers countries, with- 
apt aut being ever ſubject to the laws of any nation. 
long Others fancied, that it was a Barbarian, who living 
ap- upon hunting in the midſt of the woods, was inde- 
ane Ws pendent upon apy government, and ſubject to no man- 


ner of want. Others thought it was a man newly 
made free, becauſe coming out of the rigours of ſer- 
utude, he enjoy'd more than any other the ſweets of 
© liberty. Others, at laſt, þethought themſelves to ſay, 
That it was a dying man, becauſe death freed him from 
all troubles, and all men put together had no longer 


We, he is moſt free when he fears the gods, and none 


n 
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but them: in ſhort, that man is truly free, who, 
_ diſengag'd from all manner of fear, or anxious defirs, 
is ſubject to the gods and his reaſon only. The 
antients look' d upon one another ſmiling, and were 
ſurpriz d to find that my anſwer was exactly the ſame 
with that of Minos, | | | | 
Afterwards, they propoſed the ſecond queſtion in 
thefe words, Who is the moſt unhappy of all men? 
Every one anfwer'd as he thought, One faid, Tis a 
man who has neither eſtate, health, nor honour, 
Another ſaid, Tis a man who is friendleſs. Other 
maintain'd, That it is a man who has diſobedient, un- 
grateful, and unworthy children, There came a ſage 
of the iſle of Leſbos, who ſaid, That the moſt un- 
happy of all men, is he who thinks himſelf fo ; for 
unhappineſs doth not entirely proceed from what we 
ſuffer, but rather from our own impatience and un- 
_ eafineſs, which aggravate our misfortunes. This 
ſpeech was highly commended and applauded by the 

whole aſſembly, and every one thought that the 
Leſbian fage would carry the prize, in thus ſolving 


this queſtion. But being aſk'd my opinion, I anſwer'd | 


according to Mentor's maxims, The moſt unhappy 
of all men, is a king, who thinks himſelf happy, 
When he makes other men miſerable : his blindneſs 
makes him doubly unhappy ; for not knowing his 
miſery, he cannot apply remedies to it; nay, is even 
afraid to know it: truth cannot pierce thro' the 
crowd of his flatterers, to .reach him ; his paſſions 
tyrannize over him; he is a ſtranger to his duty; he 
_never taſted the pleafure of doing good, nor felt the 
charms of untainted virtue; he is unhappy, and de- 


runs to his own ruin, and the gods prepare an eternal 


puniſhment to confound him. All the aſſembly con- 
feffed 1 had overcome the wiſe Leſbian, and the oli Ba 


men declared I had hit upon the true ſenſe of Mino. 
he third. queſtion they aſk'd, was, Mpieb of tt 
txvo is to be prefer d, a king viforious and invincib! 
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he That the King invincible in war was to be preferr'd, 
re What are we the * ſaid they, for having a king 


ne who knows how to govern well in peace, if he 
, knows not how to defend his kingdom when a war 
in breaks out? For then his enemies will overcome him, 
nf and make his people ſlaves. Others, on the contrary 
sa WW maintain'd, That the peaceful king was better, be- 
ur, cauſe he would be afraid of war, and conſequently take 
ers care to avoid it. Others ſaid, That a conquering king 
un- would conſult and advance as well the glory of his 
age people as his own, and make his ſubjects maſters of 
un- WF other nations; whereas a peaceful king would fink 
for their courage into a ſhameful effeminacy. They de- 
ve fir'd to know my opinion, and I anſwer d thus: 
un. A king, who knows how to govern, only in peace, 
This or only in war, and is incapable to rule his people in 
the WF both thoſe circumſtances, is but half a king; but if 
the you compare a king, who is only ſkill'd in war, to a 
ving wiſe king, who, without being acquainted with war, 
verd is able to maintain it upon occaſion, by his generals, 
apy I think he is to be preferr'd to the other. A king, 
PP) whoſe mind ſhall be entirely bent upon war, wou d 
dneſs always be for waking war in order to extend his do- 
g his minion, and advance his own glory, and not care if 
even all his people were ruined. What are a people the 


better for the conqueſts their king makes over other 


Mons nations, if they themſelves are miſerable under his 
; he reign? Moreover, long wars are always attended with 
lt the great diſorders; the conquerors themſelves grow li- 
id de- centious in thoſe times of confuſion, ' See at what a 
z; he dear rate Greece has triumphed over Troy; the was 
ternal depriv'd of her kings for above ten years, Whilſt 
y con- all is ruin'd by war, the, laws grow faint, agriculture 
the ad is neglected, all arts languiſh and decay; even the beſt 
Minos. princes, when they have a war to carry on, are forced 
of 1 commit the greateſt of ills, which js, to tolerate 
incio! | 


licentiouſneſs, and make uſe of wicked men, How 
15 ö i : : | 


in way, br a Wing untxperienc'd in war, but able to 
0 rule bis people <oiſely in peace? The majority anſwer'd, 


many. 
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many profligate villains would be puniſhed in times of 
peace, whoſe audaciouſneſs muſt be rewarded durings 
the diſorders of war ? Never had any nation a con- 


quering ſovereign, but they ſuffer d much upon ac- 


count of his ambition, A conquexor, intoxicated with 
his glory, is almoſt as ruinous to his own victorious 
people as to the nations he has yanguiſh'd. A prince, 
who wants the neceſſary qualifications for peace, can- 


not make his ſubjects reliſh the fruits of a war happily 


ended. He is like a man who could defend his own 
field againſt his neighbour, ang uſurp even that of his 
neighbour himſelf, but could neither plough, nor 
ſow his grounds, in order to reap the haryeſt. Such 
a man ſeems to be born to deſtroy, lay waſte, and 
turn the world topſy-turvy, and not to make the 
people happy by a wiſe government. | 
Now let's conſider a peaceful king: tis true, he 
is not fit for great conqueſts ; that is to ſay, he is 
not born to diſturb the tranquillity of his own people, 
by endeavouring to ſubdue thoſe other nations who, 
are not his lawful ſubjects; but if he be truly fit to 
govern in peace, he is maſter of all the qualifications 


neceſſary to ſecure and protect his people againſt their 


enemies. The reaſon of it is plain; for he is juſt, 
moderate, and eaſy, with reſpect to his neighbours ; 
he never attempts to do any thing againſt them that 
may diſturb the publick peace; he is religiouſly faith- 
ful in all his alliances ; his allies love him, they are 
not in fear of him, but rather repoſe an entire con- 
fidence in him. If he happens to have ſome reſtleſs, 
haughty, ambitious, and troubleſome neighbour, all 
the other kings, who fear that turbulent neighbour, 
and in no manner diſtruſt the peaceful king, join 
themſelves in confederacy with that good king, and 
keep him from being oppreſs'd. His integrity, honeſty, 
and moderation, make him the arbiter of all the ſtates 
that ſurround his. Whilſt the enterprizing king is 
odious to all the reſt, and ever expos d to their leagues, 
the peaceful prince has the honour of being, = it 
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| were, the father and guardian of all the other kings. 
> | Theſe are the advantages he has abroad: thoſe he en- 
7 Joys at home are ſtill more ſolid, Since he is fit to 
g govern in peaca, tis certain he governs according to 
h the wiſeſt laws; he diſcountenances pomp, luxury, 


8 and all thoſe arts that ſerve only to cheriſh and fo- 
7 ment vice; he promotes and encourages thoſe that 
*. are uſeful, and can ſupply mankind with the real 
y wants of life; more particularly, he cauſes his ſub- 
A jets to apply themſelves to agriculture, and by that 
means he procures them plenty of all neceſſaries. 
or This laborious people, plain in their manners, and 
on accuſtomed to a thrifty way of living, get an eaſy 
nd livelihood by tilling of their lands, and multiply every 
he day. This kingdom contains not only an infinite 
| E& multitude of people, ſound in body, vigorous, and 
he ſtrong : not ſoften'd by pleaſure, but exercis'd and 
mur d to virtue; not addicted to the enjoyments of 
le, an effeminate, luxurious life: a people that know 


ho. how to deſpiſe death, and had rather part with their 
| lives, than with the liberty they enjoy under a wiſe 
king, who reigns only by the dictates of reaſon and 
Juſtice, Let now a neighbouring conqueror attacle 


aſt, this people, perhaps he may find them not ſo well 
'S; ill d in pitching a camp, or drawing up an army in 
= | order of battle, or in erecting machines for the be- 
the 


ſieging of a town; but he will find them invincible 
Ib their numbers, their courage, their patience. upon 
S bard duty, their familiarity with want and poverty, 


eſs, WE their reſolution and obſtinacy in fight, and their con- 
al] WR fant virtue, not to be ſhaken even by ill Tucceſs and 
our, Wt diſaſters, Moreover, if the king has not experience 
Join enough to command his armies in perſon, he will 


= cauſe them to be commanded by thoſe who are 
aapab e of it; and will underſtand how to make uſe 
Jef ſuch generals without loſing his authority. In the 
mean time, his allies will furniſh him with ſupplies ; 
his ſubjects will rather die, than undergo the yoke of 
another unjuſt and tyrannical king ; nay, the gods 


1 
F.- 


* * 
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themſelves will fight for him. See how many helps 
and advantages he will find amidſt the greateſt danger: 
J therefore conclude, that a peaceful king, who is un- 
 Kkill'd in war, is a very imperfect king, ſince he can- 
not diſcharge one of his moſt important fun&ions, 
| N is to overcome his enemies; but at the ſame 
T add, he is infinitely ſuperior to a conquering 
hing who wants the neceſſary qualifications to govern 
In peace, and is only fit for war. | 
I perceiv'd a great many in the aſſembly, who 
ſieem'd to diſlike my opinion; for the generality of 
men, dazzled by glittering things, ſuch as victories 
and conqueſts, prefer them before what is plain, calm, 
and ſolid; ſuch as peace, and the good government 
of a nation. But, however, all the old men declared! 
had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos. 
The chief of theſe ancients cry'd out, J ſee the 
fulfilling of one of Apollo's oracles, which is known 
through all our iſland : Minos having conſulted the 
gods, to know how long his progeny would reign, 
according to the laws he had newly eftabliſh'd, Apollo 
anſwer' d him, thy oft-ſpring will ceaſe to rule when 
a ſtranger, coming into thy iſland, ſhall cauſe thy 
laws to reigh there, We fear'd leſt ſome ſtranger 
mould come and conquer the iſſe df Crete; but Ido- 
meneus's misfortune; and the wiſdom of the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, who beſt of any mortal underſtands the laws 
of Minos, do plainly diſcover to us the meaning of 
the oracle. Why do we any longer defer crowning of 
him, whom deſtiny appoints to Wo our ng 7 * 
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Abe ARGUMENT, | 


Nenad, relates how be refuſed the crogun of Crete, | 
In order . to return to Ithaca ; : that the Cretans deſiring 
Vun ro name a king, he propoſed wy; obo like- 
Bis declin'd the royal Aiadem : that at loft the 
. Yen pre 2 Mentor to eßn e for the hole na- 
E To e told them woþat be had learn d of Ariftade- 
u r wirthes, evhereupon he was - immediatel * 
25444 d kin | : that 7 Mentor and be em- 
ark'd for Ithaca ; but that Neptune, to gratiſy 
Venus Ef ein rais'd the r po #7 745 | 
vtech d their weſſel, after which the Pry 0 
e 4 them into ber kd. 5 5 


4 5 1 


4 N 2 
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SEREUPON the old men went 
out of the incloſure of the ſacred 
WD wood, and the chief of them tak- 

ing me by the hand, declar'd to 
the people, who were impatient to 
know the deciſion, That I had 
J carry'd the prize. His words were 
| ſcarce out of his mouth, when 

there was heard a confus'd noiſe of all the aſſembly, 
every one giving a ſhout for joy; the ſhore, and all 


leave yo 


6 _ h 
— 4 \ 


the neighbouring hills echo'd with this general ac- I hac 
clamation, Let the ſon of Ulyſſes, who reſembles through 
Minos, reign over the Cretans, ; | that of 1 
I waited awhile, and making ſigns with my hang, other in 
I defir'd to be heard, In the mean time, Mentor ſhape 2 
whiſper'd me; What? will you renounce your countries 
country ? Will your ambitious defire of a crown make cry'd, w 
you forget Penelope, who now expects you as her only reſvm's 1 
hope ; and the great Ulyſſes, whom the gods have re- moment, 
ſolv'd to reſtore to you ? Theſe words pierced my I had at 
heart, and check'd my ambition of being a king. Suffer 
But now the profound filence of this tumultuous | you are t. 
aſſembly gave me opportunity thus to ſpeak : Illuſtri- requires a 
| ous Cretans, I am not worthy to command over you, You ougl 
The oracle you mention'd, ſhews indeed that the beſt diſco, 
offspring of Minos ſhall ceaſe to rule, when a ſtranger a more ſte 
ſhall come into this iſland, and ſhall cauſe the laws of or my pi 
that wiſe king to reign therein; but it is not ſaid, perienc'd, 
That ſtranger ſhall rule, I will ſuppoſe I am that more fit 
ftranger, mark'd out by the oracle : I have made this ereafter, 
prediction good; I am come into this iſland ; I have ſeek not 
diſcover's the true ſenſe of the laws, and I wiſh my trials of w 
explanation may contribute to make them reign with himſelf ; } 
the man whom you ſhall chuſe. For my own part, | Bl deeply eng 
prefer my country, the poor little iſland of Ithaca, be- WT is 2 conti 
fore the hundred cities of Crete, and the glory and = tons, rath 
wealth of this fine kingdom. Suffer me to purſve Wl 


/ / - 9 i your choic 
what fate has deſtin'd ; if I enter d your liſts, tw wp + 
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not with hopes to reign here, but only to merit your 
eſteem and your pity, and that I might be furniſh'd 


by you with neceffaries for my ſpeedy return into my 
. native country. 1 would rather chuſe to obey my 
0 father Ulyſſes, and comfort my mother Penelope, 
0 than reign over all the nations of the univerſe. Oh 
d Cretans ! you ſee the bottom of my heart: I muſt 
e leave you; but death alone ſhall put a period to my 
n gratitude: yes, Telemachus will love the Cretans, 


Ys. and be no leſs cencern'd for their honour than his 
ll own, as long as he has breath. © ot TR 
c- I had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when there aroſe 
les through the whole aſſembly a hollow noiſe, like 
that of the waves of the ſea daſhing one againſt an- 
1d, other in a ſtorm. Some ſaid, Is this a god in human 


dot ſhape ? Others maintain'd, they had ſeen me in other 
dur countries, and that they knew me again. Others 
ke 


cry'd, we muſt force him to reign here. At laft, I 


nly reſum'd my diſcourſe, and every one was filent in a 

re- moment, not knowing but I was going to accept what 
my I had at firſt rejected. I ſpoke to them thus: 

ing. Suffer me, O Cretans to tell you my thoughts: 

10u$ | you are the wiſeſt of all nations, but methinks wiſdom _ 

tri- requires a precaution, which you ſeem to have forgot. 

yOu, | Lou ought to fix your election, not on that man who 
the beſt diſcourſes about the laws, but on him who with 


amore ſteady and conſtant virtue puts them in practice. 

For my part, I am young, and conſequently unex- 
perienc'd, expos'd to the violence of paſſions, and 
= more fit to learn, by obeying, how to command 


2 this WR hereafter, than to command at preſent : therefore, 
have ſeek not a man that has overcome others in theſe 
h my trials of wit and ſtrength, but one that has overcome 

with Bl himſelf ; look out for a man that has your laws | 
art, 1 Leeply engraven in his heart, and whoſe whole life 
2, be. is a continu'd practice of thoſe laws: let his ac- 

and ons, rather than his words, recommend him to 
purſue BW your choice. ESE ek 
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All the old men, charm'd with this diſcourſe, and 
ſeeing the applauſes of the whole aſſembly ſtill increT. 
ing, ſaid to me, ſince the gods will not ſuffer us to 
hope to ſee you reign amongſt us, at leaſt do us the 
favour to aſſiſt us in the finding out a king, that ſhall 
cauſe our laws to reign. Do you know any body that 
can command with that moderation you ſpeak of? 
I know a man, anſwer'd I, to whom I am beholden 
for all you have admir'd in me; tis his wiſdom, and 
not mine, that. ſpoke to you; tis he, who inſpired 
me with all thoſe anſwers you hearg juſt now. 
- Thereupon the whole aſſembly caſt their eyes upon 
Mentor, whom I ſhew'd to them, holding him by the 
hand, Moreover, I told them what care he had taken 
of me from my infancy ; what dangers he had reſcu'd 
me from; what misfortunes had befallen me as ſoon 
as I began to negle& his counſels, At firſt, they took 
no notice of him, by reaſon of his plain, negligent 
dreſs, his modeft countenance, his being filent almoſ 
all the while, and his cold and reſerv'd demeanour: 
but, when they view'd him more attentively, the 
diſcover'd in his aſpect ſomething divinely firm and 
elevated, they obſery'd the vivacity of his eyes, and 
mY vigour with which he perform'd every, even the 
leaſt action. They aſk'd him ſeveral queſtions, which 


he anſwer'd to the admiration of all; upon which xt 


they reſolv'd to make him their king, but he excus d 
himſelf without any concern. He told them, he pre- 


ferx'd the ſweets of a private life before the pomp of. 
crown; that even the beſt of kings were unhappy, u 

that they ſcarce ever did that good they had a defire ur 
do; and that thro” ſurprize, and the inſinuations 0 L 1 
flatterers, they often did that miſchief they never u- 
tended, He added, That if ſlaves be miſerable, t 
condition of a king is no leſs wretched, fince tis bit 
ſervitude in a diſguiſe. When a man, ſaid he, is ki 

be is till dependent upon all thoſe whom he has oc es wrich 


ſion for, in order to make others obey. Happy is ie, 


Who is not oblig'd to command]! *Tis only to bis ci me % 
1 | 1 | | „ OO i DE 


8 
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countty, When ſhe inveſts a man with power, that he 


ought to offer the dear ſacrifice of his liberty, in order 

) to toil for the publick good, | . 5 
: At theſe words, the Cretans, not being able to re- 
1! cover from their ſurprize, aſk'd him, What man they 
* aught to chuſe? A man, reply'd he, that knows well 
? every one of you, fince he muſt govern you; and ſuck 
en & one as is ſhy of governing you. Whoever deſires ſo- 
nd vercignty, is not acquainted with it; and how then 
el will he perform the duties incumbent upon his dignity, 

If he be a ſtranger to them? He courts a crown for 

on Himſelf 5 but you ought to have ſuch a one, as only 
the Wa accepts it for your fake, and not his own. 


All the Eretans being ſtrangely ſurpriz'd to ſee Gp 
udo ſtrangers refuſe a crown, which many others fe 


oon after with eager ambition, they enquit d who came along 
ook with them. Nauſicrates, who had conducted them 


dom the port to the circus, where the games were ce- 
mot Wm Tebrated, fhew'd them Hazael, who was come with 


our; We Mentor and myſelf, from the iſte of Cyprus; but their 
they wonder fill increaſed, when they heard that Mentor 
; ant WG had been Hazael's Nave ; that Hazacl, deeply affected 
„ and with the wiſdom and virtue of his ſlave, had made 


m his coutifellot and intimate friend; that that ſlave 
ade free, was the ſame who juſt now refus'd to be 
ng; and that Hazael was come from Damaſcus in 
Syria, to inſtruct himſelf in the laws of Minos; fo 


he pre- uch was his heart poſſeſs'd with the love of wiſ- 
mee To TT TT, 1 
ppyy n The old men faid to Hazael, We dare not deſire 


LA noble 
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| | j t#roub, 

noble employment it is to make them good and happy; | Ting 
tut that employment is full of trouble and danger; t ul frarg 
ſplendor that attends it is but a falſe brightneſs, which WW which, 
can only dazzle the eyes of vain-glorious men, Life er 
is ſhort ; greatneſs and exaltation do more provoke the Won 
paſſions, than they can ſatisfy them. My deſign in get al 
coming ſo far, was not to purchaſe thoſe falſe goods, expos” 
but only to learn to be eaſy without them. I muſt Bp value 
bid you farewel; I have no other thoughts than to re- ty, he 


turn to a peaceful and retir*d life, where wiſdom ſhall ; @ iſland, 


fill my heart and nouriſh my ſoul; and where the his ow 
Boes, Reg by virtue, of a better life after death, I wark 
hall comfort me under the miſeries of old age. If I 8 frupalit 
vere to wiſh for any thing, it ſhould not be, to be 2 them u 
king; it ſhould be, never to be parted from thoſe plain v 
two men you ſee here before you. TOO to the 1 
Alt laft, the Cretans, addreſſing themſelves to Men- can ſpat 
tor, cry'd out, You, the wiſeſt and greateſt of al all you, 
mortals, tell us then, who it is we muſt chuſe to de niſkes, 
our king, for we will not let you go till you have di- verſies 
rected us where to fix our choice? To which he u- che fatl 
ſwer d: Whilſt I was among the crowd of ſpeQator, that he 
I took notice of a vigorous old man, who ſhew'd no his advi 
manner of eagerneſs or concern; J aſł d who he was? N with hi, 
and anſwer was made, He was call d Ariftodemus. from hi- 
Afterwards, I heard ſome body telling him, that hs houſe 3 1 
two ſons were among the combatants; at which he ambition 
expreſs d no manner of joy: he ſaid, That as for the , This, 
one, he did not wiſh him the dangers which attend 2 ou can 
crown ; and as for the other, he lov'd his country that man 
toa well, ever to conſent that he ſhould be king. By Hou celeb 


that I underſtood, that the father had a rational lov 
for one of his ſons, who is good and virtuous, ani 3 | 
that he did not indulge the other in vicious exceſſes. ne wha | 
My curioſity ſtill increaſing, . I enquir'd into the life oF 
and character of this old man; one of your citizen By 
anſwer' d me: he bore arms a long time; his body v Rug 
cover'd with wounds and ſcars ; but his plain and fin- By! 
cere yirtue, entirely averſe to flattery, . Y 1 2 


* 
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troubleſome to Laomeneus, which in the tenſor that 


; king did not employ him in the Trojan war. He 
: fear'd a man who would give thoſe wiſe counſels, 
1 which he was not inclin'd to follow; he was even 
e jealous of the honour. and reputation which that man 
K would infallibly have acquir d in a little time; he for- 
n | got all his paſt ſervices, and left him here poor, and 
Ss expos d to the ſcorn of thoſe ſordid, baſe men, who 
it value nothing but riches ; but contented in his pover- 
e- ty, he lives a pleaſant life, in a retir'd place of this 
al BR iſland, where he tills and manures his ground with 
he his own hands. One of his ſons helps him in his 
th, wark ; they have a tender love for each other; their 
1 frugality and labour make them happy, and ſupply 
e 2 chem with an abundance of all things neceſſary for a 
zoſe plain way of living. That wiſe old man diſtributes 
to the fick and poor of his neighbourhood, all that he 
ſen- WS can ſpare from his own wants and his ſon's: He ſets 
al BT all young people to work, and encourages, admo- 
o be (RE niſhes, and inſtructs them: He decides all contro- 
e di- WE verſies amongſt his neighbours, and is, as it were, 
e an» WES the father of all families, His own misfortune is, 
tors, [SS that he has a ſecond ſon, who would never follow 
"d no his advice in any thing: The father having borne 
was? with him a long time, with hopes to reclaim him 
ems. from his vices, has at laſt turn'd him out of his 
at hs houſe; fince which he has abandon'd himſelf to fond 
ch he ambition, and all extravagant pleaſures. | 
or the (Ram This, O Cretans! is what I have been inform'd ; 
tend 1 ou can beſt tell whether that relation be true; but if 
ountry ſahat man be ſuch as he is deſcrib'd to be, what need 
g. BY ou celebrate any games? Why do you aſſemble to- 
al love ether ſo many unknown perſons ? You have amongſt 
as, avi ou a man who knows you, and whom you know ; 
xceſſes: {Wne who underſtands war, who has ſhewn his courage 
the lie Pot only againſt darts and arrows, bur againſt dread- 
citizen ul poverty, and has deſpis'd riches gain'd by flattery ; 
body 3 re who loves labour; who knows how uſeful agri- 


- = 
2 
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who ſuffers not himſelf to be unmann'd: by a blind wit! 
fondneſs for his children, and loves the virtue of fe Us 
one, and condemns the vices of the other. In a pro 
word, a man who is already the father of the people. Wir 


This muſt be your king, if you truly deſire to ſee the abli 
laws of wife Minos reign amongſt you. and 
All the people cry'd out: Tis true, Ariſtodemus tot 

is ſuch as you deſcribe him; *tis he that deſerves the WWW are 
crown, The old men order'd he ſhould be call'd; BR vitt 
he was fetch'd from among the croud, where he waz We agai; 
- mingled with the meaner ſort, and, having appear's WW good 
| before them, calm and unconcern'd, they declare to deat 
him, that they had made him king. He anſwer's, Wy any: 


I cannot conſent to it, but upon theſe three condi- the 
tions: Firſt, that I ſhall lay down my dignity in Wn tic iþ 


two years time, in caſe I can't make you better than deep 
you are at preſent, and if you remain refractory to folerr 
the laws. Secondly, that I ſhall be free to maintain My 

my plain and frugal way of living. And third}, made 
that my children ſhall have no rank or precedence; expoſ 
and that after my death they ſhall be treated with- they \ 
out any other diſtinction, than according to their merit, and n 
like the reſt of the citizens. ee pe derati 
At theſe words, the air was fill'd with joyful ac- part, 
clamations ; the chief of thoſe old men, who were count! 
the guardians of the laws, put the crown upon Ariſto- Bleſs 1 


demus's head; and afterwards they offer'd ſacrifices 
to Jupiter, and the other great gods. Ariſtodemus 
Save us preſents, not with that magnificence which 


is uſual to kings, but with a noble ſimplicity. He Eut 
gave to Hazael the laws of Minos, written wich Wildon 
Minos's own hand ; he likewiſe gave him a collection thing ! 
of the whole hiſtory of the ifle of Crete, from Saturn remem 
and the golden age, down to that time: He ſent BW have 0 
aboard his ſhip all kinds of the choiceſt fruits that = long a 
grow in Crete, but are unknown in Syria, and offer d could n. 
Him all the aſſiſtance he had occaſion for. It 
Now, becauſe we preſs'd for our departure, he dr. Bu fpreadir 
der'd a ſhip to be-fitted up, and mann d with a oo BS -lcad; 
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number of ſtrong rowers, and arm'd. men ; he gave 


us likewiſe changes of cloaths, and all manner of 


' proviſions. At that very inſtant there aroſe a fair 


wind fot Ithaca; this wind, being contrary to Hazael, 
oblig'd him to ſtay behind. He ſaw us go away, 
and embrac'd us as dear friends, whom he fear'd he 
mould ſee no more: However, ſaid he, the gods 
are juſt ; they know our friendſhip is founded on 


virtue alone; they will one day bring us together 


again; and thoſe happy Elyſian Fields, where the 
good and juſt are ſaid to enjoy an eternal peace after 
death, ſhalt ſee our ſouls meet, never to be parted 


any more. ON! that my aſhes may be gathered into 


the ſame urn as yours! As he ſpoke theſe laſt words, 
he ſhed a flood of tears, and his voice was ſtifled by 


deep ſighs: We wept no leſs than he; and in this 


folemn woe he conducted us to our ſhip. 700 

As for Atiſtodemus, he ſaid to us: Twas you 
made me king; remember what dangers you have 
expoſed me to, and therefore requeſt the gods that 
they may vouchſafe to inſpire me with true wiſdom 
and make me as much ſuperior to other men in mo- 
deration, as I am above them in authority. For my 
part, I beleech them to conduct you ſafe into your 
country, to confound the inſolenee of your foes, and 
Bleſs you with the ſight of Ulyſſes, reigning in peace 
with his dear Penelope, Telemachus, I give you a 
$00d ſhip, full of able mariners and ſoldiers, who 


may ſerve you againft thoſe unjuſt men who perſe- 
cute your mother. O Mentor! your all-ſufficient 


wildom leaves me no room even to wiſh you any 
thing ! go both in peace, and live together happy; 
remember Ariſtodemus; and if ever the Ithacians 
have occaſion for the Cretans, depend upon me as 
long as 1 have breath. He embrac'd us, and we 
could not forbear mingling our tears with our thanks. 
In the mean time, the wind, which fill'd our 


| fpreading fails, ſeem'd to promiſe a pleaſant voyage. 
Already mount Ida began to decreaſe in our fight, 


and 
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* 


and look'd like a little hill; the Cretan ſhore dif- 
appear d, and the coaſt of Peloponneſus ſeem'd ts 
advance into the ſea to meet us. But on a ſudden, 
a low'ring ſtorm over-caft the ſky, and ſtirr d up all 
the billows of the ſea; the day was turn d into night, 
and ghaſtly death hover'd over us. O Neptune, it 
is you, who with your proud trident, rouſed up the 
rage of your watry empire! Venus, to be reveng'd 
upon us for deſpiſing her even in her temple of 
Cythera, went to that god, and fpoke to him, full 
of grief, and with her beauteous eyes diſſolv'd in 
tears; at leaſt, it is what Mentor, who is acquainted 
with celeſtial things, has aſſured me, O Neptune, 
faid ſhe, will you ſuffer thoſe impious wretches to 
mock my power with impunity ? The gods them- 
ſelves acknowledge it; yet theſe raſh mortals have 
dared to condemn all the cuſtoms of my iſland ; they 
| pron to a wiſdom, proof againſt all paſſions, and 
look upon love as folly and madneſs. Have you for- 
got that I was born in your dominion ? Why do 
you delay any longer to bury, in your deep abyſſes, 
thoſe two wretches whom I abhor. „ 
hBhe had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when Neptune made 
his boiſterous waves rife up to the very ſkies, and 
Venus ſmiled, believing our wreck inevitable. Our 
pilot, being now befide himfelf, cry'd out, that he 
could no longer oppoſe the violence of the winds, 
which fiercely drove us upon ſome rocks; a guſt of 
wind broke our main-maſt ; and a moment after, we 
heard the bottom of our thip ſplit againſt the crapgy 
points of the rocks. The water enters at ſeveral 
places; the ſhip ſinks; all the crew rend the {ky 
with lamentable cries. I embraced Mentor, and 
faid to him, death is come ; we muſt receive it w! 
courage; the gods have deliver'd us from ſo many 
_ dangers, only to deſtroy us this day: Let us die, O 
Mentor, let us die ! it is a comfort to me that J die 
with you; it were in vain to contend for our lives 
2gainſt the ſtorm, ON To 
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To this. Mentor .anſwer'd ; True courage finds 
always. ſome reſource or other ; it is not enough to 
expect death calmly and unconcern'd ; we ſhould alſo, 
without being afraid of it, uſe all our endeayours to 
keep it off, Let you and I take one of the rower's 


means to preſerve them ; let us not loſe one moment 
to ſave our ſelves. Thereupon he took a hatchet, 
and cut off the broken maſt, which hanging into the 
ſea, made the ſhip lean on one ſide. The maſt be- 
ing thus ſevered from it's ſtump, he ſhoved it out of 
| the ſhip, and leap'd upon it amidſt the furious waves. 
Then, calling me by my name, he encourag'd me ta. 
follow him. As a great tree, which all the confede- 
rate winds attack in vain, and which remains un- 
| mov'd, and fix d to it's deep roots, fo that the ſtorm 


| reſolute and couragious, but alſo calm and undifturb'd, 
| ſeemed to command the winds and ſea. 1 follow'd 
bim; for who could not have follow d, beingeneourag'd 

by Mentor? And now we fteer ourſelves upon the 


ſwim all the while, our ſtrength had ſoon been ſpent. 
But the ſtorm did often turn and over-ſet this 3 
piece of timber; ſo that, being plung d into the ſea, 
we ſwallow'd large draughts of the briny flood, which 
dun afterwards out of our mouths, ears, and noſtrils ; 
and we were forc'd to contend with the waves, to 
vet uppermoſt again. Sometimes alſo we were over- 


rouge; rake us loſe hold of what was now our only 
au + Hy 


Whilft we were in that dreadful condition, Mentor, 


Your life is at the mercy of the winds and the waves? 
do 
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ſeats, Whilſt that multitude of fearful and troubled 
men regret the loſs of their lives, without uſing 


can only ſhake it's leaves: Thus Mentor, not only 


floating maſt; It prov'd a great help to us, for we 
ut a-ftride upon it; whereas, had we been forc'd to 


— A * 
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= 
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whelm'd by a billow as big as a mountain, and then 
we kept faſt to the maſt, for fear that violent ſhock 


28 calm and unconcern'd as he is now upon this green 
turf, ſaid to me, do you think, O Telemachus! that 
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do you believe, that they can deſtroy you, unlef* 
the gods have order'd it? No, no; the gods 
over-rule and decree all things; and therefore it 
is the gods, and not the ſea, you ought to fear. 
Were you in the deep bottom of the ſea, great Jove's 
Hand were able to deliver yon ont of it ; and were you 
on the top of Olympus, having the ſtars under your 
feet, he could plunge you in the deep abyſs, or hurl 
you down into the flames of black Tartarus, I li- 
ſtened to, and admired his fpeech, which gave me 2 
little comfort; but my mind was not calm enough to 
anſwer him. We paſs' d a whole night without ſeeing 
one another, trembling, and half dead with cold, not 
Knowing whither the ſtorm would drive us. At 
length, the winds began to relent, and the roating ſæa 
was like one, who having been a long time in a great 
paſſion, has almoſt ſpent his ſpirits, and feels only the 
remains of a ruffled motion, which draws towards a 
calm: thus the ſea grown weary, as it were, of it's 


All the eaſt was freaked with fiery beams; and the 


ſtars, which had fo long been hid, began to twinkle 
again, but withdrew as foon as Pheebrrs appeared on 
che lightened horizon. We defery'd land afar off, 
and the wind wafted us towards it. Hereupon, I felt 
hopes reviving in my heart, but we ſaw none of our 
companions, Tt is probable their courage failed them, 
and the tempeſt ſunk them together with the ſhip. 
Being come pretty near the ſhore, the fea drove us a- 
Sainſt the ſharp rocks, which were like to have beat 
us to pore; but we endeavour'd to oppoſe to them 
the end of our Maſt, which Mentor uſed to as much 
advantage, as a Wiſe fteerſman does the beſt rudder. 
Thus we eſcap'd thofe dreadfal rocks, and * at 
NET IN aft, 
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luft, 4 clear and eafy coaſt, where we ſwam without 


any. hindrance, and landed at laſt on the ſandy ſhore, 
There you ſaw us, O great goddeſs! you who reign 
ever this iſland ; there you vouchſafed to receive and 
comfort us. | | 
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all means to detain bim in ber iſland, by engaging 
bim in an amour *pith ber. Mentor, by his wiſe 
counſels, ſupports Telemachus againſt the artifices of 
that goddeſs, and againſt Cupid himſelf, whom Ve- 

aus bad brought to ber aner. Nevertheleſi, 
Telemachus and the nymph Eucharis ſoon feel a mu- 
tual paſſion, which at firſt raiſes Calypſo's jealouſy, 
and afterwards her reſentment againſi thoſe tao le- 
vers. She er? by the Stygian lake, that Tele. 
machus ſhall go out of her iſland. Cupid goes t0 
comfort ber, and obliges her nymphs to ſet on fire a 
ip Built by Mentor, juſt as the latter was forciiy 
a Telemachus, to embark in it, 7 my 
| . "ER | | | feels 
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feels a ſecret joy at the burning of the ſhip 3 which 

Mentor perceiving, Poſter him headlong into the 
| fea, and throws himſelf in after him, in order, by 
_ ſevimming, to get to another ſbip which be perceiv d 
near that coaſl, | | 1 


- z ELEMACHUS having ended 


deep attention had kept them mo- 
tionleſs, with eyes fix'd upon him, 

. began to look upon one another, 
N nnd aſk'd among themſelves, with 
T aſtoniſhment, who are theſe men 
ſo cheriſh'd by the gods? Who did ever hear fuch 
wonderful adventures? The ſon of Ulyſſes does al- 


——ꝛ— — 


his ſpeech, all the nymphs, whoſe 


ready ſurpaſs his father, in eloquence, wiſdom, and 
valour, What a look! What beauty! What 


ſweetneſs ! What modeſty ! But withal, what noble- 
neſs and majeſty! If we did not know him to be the 
ſon of a mortal, we might eafily take him either for 
Bacchus, Mercury, or even the great Apollo. But 
who is this Mentor, who looks like a plain, obſcure, 

and ordinary man! When one views him narrowly, 
| there appears in him ſomthing more than human. 


Calypſo liften'd to this diſcourſe, with a concern 
which ſhe. could not conceal ; her eyes inſtantly wan- 


der'd from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Tele- 
machus to Mentor. Sometimes ſhe would have Te- 


lemachus begin again that long ſtory of his adven- 
tures ; then, on the ſudden, ſhe check'd herſelf; and, 
at laſt, riſing abruptly form her ſeat, ſhe led Tele- 
machus alone into a grove of myrtles, where ſhe uſed 


all her arts to know from him, if Mentor was not 


ſome deity conceal'd in human ſhape ? Telemachus 
could not ſatisfy her; for Minerva, who accompany d 
him under the ſhape of Mentor, had not diſcover' d 
herſelf to him, by reaſon of his youth, for the did 
not yet truſt his ſecrecy ſo far, as to make him the 


vol. I. try 


confident of her deſigns. Beſides, the had a mind to 
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feels a ſecret joy at the burning of the ſhip ; which 
Mentor perceiving, 1 bim heudlong into the 


fea, and throws himſelf in after bim, in order, by 


ſwimming, to get to another ſbip which be perceiv'd 
near that coaſt Le Oo Ts 5 


= Þ2 LEMACHUS having ended 
A his ſpeech, all the nymphs, whoſe 
deep attention had kept them mo- 


MS tionleſs, with eyes fix d upon hn, 


wonderful adventures? The ſon of Ulyſſes does al- 


ready ſurpaſs his father, in eloquence, wiſdom, and 


valour, What a look! What beauty! What 
ſweetneſs | What modeſty ! But withal, what noble- 


neſs and majeſty ! If we did not know him to be the 


ſon of a mortal, we might eafily take him either for 
Bacchus, Mercury, or even the great Apollo. But 
who is this Mentor, who looks like a plain, obſcure, 


and ordinary man! When one views him narrowly, 


there appears in him ſomthing more than human. 


Calypſo liften'd to this diſcourſe, with a concern 
which ſhe could not conceal; her eyes inſtantly wan- 
der'd from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Tele- 
machus to Mentor. Sometimes ſhe would have Te- 


lemachus begin again that long ſtory of his adven- 


tures; then, on the ſudden, ſhe check'd herſelf; and, 
at laſt, riſing abruptly form her ſeat, ſhe led Tele- 
machus alone into a grove of myrtles, where ſhe uſed 


all her arts to know from him, if Mentor was not 


ſome deity conceal'd. in human ſhape ? Telemachus 


could not ſatisfy her; for Minerva, who accompany d 
him under the ſhape of Mentor, had not diſcover'd 
herſelf to him, by. reaſon of his youth, for the did 


not yet truſt his ſecrecy ſo far, as to make him the 


confident of her deſigns, Beſides, the had a mind to 
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ſo cheriſh'd by the gods? Who did ever hear fuch 
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try him in the greateſt dangers; and, had he known 
that Minerva was his companion, ſuch a ſupport 
would have made him too preſuming, and he would 
have deſpiſed the fierceſt and moſt dreadful accidents, 
without any concern, Therefore, he all along ap- 
prehended Minerva to be indeed Mentor; and all the 


artifices of Calypſo could not diſcoyer what ſhe de- 


fired to know, „„ 

In the mean time, all the nymphs, gathering round 
Mentor, took great delight in aſking him queſtions : 
one of them aſk'd him the particulars of his travels 

into Ethiopia; another deſir'd to be inform'd of what 
he had ſeen at Damaſcus 3 and a third aſk'd him, 

Whether he was acquainted with Ulyſſes before the 

fiege of Troy? He anſwer' d every one with gentle 


c—ourtefſy; and, though his words were plain, yet 


were they full of beauty. It was not long before 
Calypſo return d, and interrupted their converſation; 
and whalſt her nymphs fell to gathering of flowers, 
finging all the while to amuſe Telemachus, ſhe took 
Mentor afide, in order to make him ſpeak and diſ- 


cover who he was. As the ſoft vapours of ſleep do 


gently glide into the heavy-eyes, and weary'd limbs, 
of a man quite fpent with fatigue ; ſo the flattering 
words of the goddeſs inſinuated themſelves, in order 
to bewitch the heart of Mentor; but fill ſhe met 
with ſomething that baffled her efforts, and mock'd 
Her charms. Like a ſteep rock, which hides it's proud 
forehead among the clouds, and defies the rage of the 
inſulting winds ; thus Mentor, unſhaken in his wiſe 
reſolves, ſuffer'd the preſſing importunities of the in- 
quiſitive Calypſo ; nay, ſometimes he gave her 3 
glimpſe of hope, that ſhe might enſnare him with her 
queſtions, and draw forth the truth from the bottom 
of his heart: but in the inſtant when fhe thought 
Herſelf moſt ſure to ſatisfy her curioſity, her hopes 
vaniſh'd away; what ſhe imagin'd ſhe held faſt, gave 
Her preſently the flip ; and one ſhort anſwer from 

Mentor threw her back into her former uncertainty 
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Thus ſhe ſpent whole days, now flattering Tele- 
machus, and then endeavouring to take him away 
from Mentor, from whom ſhe deſpair'd of ever getting 
the ſecret, She made uſe of her faireſt nymphs to 
kindle the fire of love in young Telemachus's heart, 
and a deity more powerful than Calypſo came to her 
enus, ſtill full of reſentment for the contempt 
which Mentor and Telemachus expreſſed of the wor- 
ſhip that was paid her. in the iſland of Cyprus, was 
entag d to ſee that theſe two raſh mortals had eſcap'd 
the fury of the winds and the ſea, in the late ſtorm 
rais'd by Neptune. She complain'd bitterly to Ju- 
piter ; but the father of the gods, unwilling to let 
her know, that Minerva, in the ſhape of Mentor, 
had preſerv'd the ſon of Ulyſſes, told her with a ſmile, 
That he gave her leave to revenge herſelf. of thoſe 
two men. She therefore leaves Olympus; neglects 
the ſweet perfumes which are burnt on her aktars at 
Paphos, Cythera, and Idatia ; flies in her chariot, 
drawn by doves; calls her fon Cupid, and with a face 
full of forrow, adorn'd with new charms, ſhe thus 
beſpeaks him: 3 ˙ oapr ea 

Doſt thou not ſee, my ſon, thoſe two men, who 
frorn my power and thine * Who for the future 
will worſhip us ? Go and pierce with thy arrows 
thoſe two inſenfible hearts: deſcend with me into 
that iſland, where I will diſcourſe with Calypſo. She 
Had ; and, cutting the yielding air in a golden cloud, 
preſented herſelf to Calypfo, who, at that moment, 
ſat alone on the edge of a fountain, at ſome diſtance 
from her grotto. | EIS, hs . 
Unhappy goddeſs, ſaid ſhe to her, the ungrateful 
Ulyfles has deſpis'd and abandon'd you; his ſon, ſtill | 
more cruet than his father, is preparing to do the 

ame: But love himſelf is come to revenge your 
cauſe. I leave him with you z he may remain among 

your nymphs, as heretofore young Baechus was bred 
among the nymphs of the itle of Naxos. * 

* M 2 chus 
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chus will look upon him as an ordinary child; and, 
not miſtruſting him, will ſoon feel his power; She 
ſaid 3 and re-aſcending in the golden cloud from 
whence the alighted, the left behind her a ſweet ſmell 
of Ambrofia, which perfumed all the woods and 


thickets around. | 
| _ Cupid remain'd in the arms of Calypſo, who, tho* 
a goddeſs, began to feel a ſecret flame glide thro? 
her boſom. To relieve herſelf, ſhe preſently gave 
him to a nymph who happen'd to be near her, whoſe 
name was Eucharis ; but alas! how often did ſhe 
repent it afterwards? At firſt, nothing appear'd 
more innocent, more gentle, more lovely, more in- 
genious, more obliging than this child. By his ſpright- 

ly, flattering, and ever-ſmiling looks, one would 
have thought he could bring nothing but delight; 
but, as ſoon as one began to truſt his fond careſſes, 
there was found in them a ſtrange venom. That 
malicious, deceitful boy never flatter d, but with a 
deſign to betray; and never ſmil'd, but at the cruel 
miſchief he had done, or meant to do. He durſt not 


come near Mentor, being frighted away by his ſeve- 


rity; beſides, he was ſenſible, that unknown perſon 

Was invulnerable, and not to be pierced by his arrows. 
As for the nymphs, they ſoon felt the flames that 
were kindled by this treacherous boy; but they care- 
wy concealed the deep wounds which feſter'd in their 
In the mean time, Telemachus, ſeeing the boy 
playing with the nymphs, was ſurpriz d with his 
beauty and gentleneſs, He embraces him, ſometimes 
he takes him on his knees, and ſometimes in his 
arms. He feels within himſelf a ſecret uneaſineſs, 
the cauſe of which he cannot diſcover ; the more he 
indulges himſelf in his innocent play, the more he is 
diſorder'd and ſoften d. Do you ſee thoſe nymphs, 
ſaid he to Mentor? How different are they from 
thoſe women of the iſle of Cyprus; whoſe-very beauty 
was otfenſiye, by reaſon of their immodaſty = 

8 | * | * 
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theſe immortal beauties diſplay an innocency, a mo- 
leſty, a ſimplicity, all over charming! At theſe 
words he bluſh'd; but could not tell why : He could 
not forbear {peaking of them; yet no ſooner had he 


began, but he wanted power to proceed. His words 


were broken, obſcure, and ſometimes without ſenſe 
or meaning. Hereupon Mentor faid to him, O Te- 
lemachus ! the dangeys you eſcap'd in the iſle of Cy- 


prus, were nothing compar'd with thoſe which now 


you don't miſtruſt, Bare-fac'd lewdneſs ftrikes hor- 
ror, and brutiſh impudence raiſes our indignation ; 
but modeſt beauty is much more dangerous and en- 
ſnaring. When we begin to love it, we fancy we 
are in love with virtue only; and, by inſenſible de- 
grees, we yield to the deceitful allurements of a paſ- 
ſion, which we can ſcarce perceive, before it is al- 
| moſt too fierce to be extinguiſhed. Fly, my dear Te- 
lemachus, fly from thoſe nymphs, who are ſo modeſt 


gers your youth expoſes you to; but above all, fly 


himſelf, whom his mother Venus has brought into 
| this iſland, to revenge the contempt you. teſtify'd for 
the worſhip which was paid to her at Cythera. He has 


himſelf : Oh! wretched young man, you yourſelf burn, 
| ſcarcely perceiving your own ſecret flame 1 
| Telemachus often interrupted Mentor, ſaying, but 
why ſmall we not tay in this iſland ? Ulyſſes is no 
longer among the living, and muſt certainly have been 
a long time bury' d in the waves; and Penelope, ſee- 
ing neither of us return home, can never have bcen 
able to reſiſt ſo many lovers; and without douht her 
father Icarus has by this time oblig'd her to marry a 
ſecond huſband. Shall I return to Ithaca, to ſee her 
engag d in ne bonds, contrary to the ſolemn faith 


3 quite 


| and diſcreet only to decoy you: Fly from the dan- 
from that boy, whom you do not know. Tis Cupid 


wounded the heart of the goddeſs Calypſo, and made 
| her paſſionately in love with you; he has fir d all thoſe 
nymphs that are now about him; and even Telemachus 


the had: plighted to my * The Ithacians have 
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quite forgot Ulyſſes; and we cannot return thither, 
Without running upon certain death, ſince Pen 8 
lovers are already poſſeſs'd of all the avenues to the 
port, to make our deſtructien more ſure at our return. 
Mentor reply d: Your diſcourſe is the reſult of a 
blind pamon; with great ſubtilty we ſearch out all 
the reaſons which feem to favour it, and with no leſs 
care we turn away our view frpm thoſe which con- 
dem it: We employ all our wit in deceiving, ourſelves, 
and ſtifling thoſe remorſes which give a check to our 
deſires. Have you forgot all that the gods have done, 
in order to bring you back into your -own country ? 
Which way did you come out of Sicily? Thoſe miſ- 
fortunes Which befel you in Egypt, did they not turn 
on a ſudden to your profperity? What unſeen hand 
fnatch'd you from all. thoſe impending dangers which 
threaten d your head in the city of Tyre? After fo 
many wonderful deliverances, ean you be doubtful of 
what the gods have in tore for you? But what do I 
fay ? You ate unworthy of their favours. For my 
don part, I will leave you, and ſoon quit this iſland, 
But you, O degenerate ſon of ſo wife and noble a 
Father! you may lead here a ſoft, inglorious life 
among women; and, in ſpite of heaven, do what your 
father thought unworthy of him. 
Tpheſe ſcornful reproofs ſtung Telemachus to the 
very foul ; He felt his heart relenting at Mentor's 
Words; his grief was mingled with ſhame ; he fear'd 
both the departure and indignation of 10. wile a per- 
jon, to whom he was fo very much oblig*d ; but a 
new-born paſſion, with which he was but little ac- 
quainted,, made him quite another man. What, faid 
he to Mentor with tears in his eyes, do you reckon 
for nothing that immortal life which the goddeſs of- 
Fers me? No, anſwer d Mentor, I make no account 
of any thing that is inconſiſtent with virtue, and 
azainſt the ſupreme decrees of heaven. Virtue calls 
you back-into your" on country, that you may ſec 
and confort-Ulyifes and Penelope; virtue forbids you 
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gods, ho deliver'd you from ſo many dangers, in 
order to make your glory ſhine as bright as your fa- 
ther's, the gods, I fay, command you to quit this 
Hand, Love alone, that baſe tyrant love, can he 
detain you here? But what will you do with immor- 
tality bereft of liberty, virtue, and glory? This ſort 
of life would ſtill be the more wretched, by being 
endleſs, Telemachus anſwer d him only with fighs ; 
ſometimes he wiſh'd that Mentor had forc'd him 


away in ſpite of himſelf from that ifland 5 and ſome- 


times he wiſh'd that Mentor's departure had rid him of 
a ttoubleſome, rigid friend, who was ever reproaching 
him with his weakneſs. His ſoul was continually 
diſtracted by various thoughts; nor did he continue 


long in any one of them. His heart was like the ſea, 
which is toſs*d by contrary winds, that ſport with it's 
inconſtant waves. He often lay ftretch'd at full 


length and motionleſs on the ſea-ſhore ; ſometimes, 


in the midſt of ſome gloomy wood, he ſhed a flood of 
| bitter tears, and cry'd like a roaring lion: he was 


grown lean; his hollow eyes were full of a devouring 


fire ; and by his pale, down-caſt looks, and disfigur d 


face, one could never have thought he had been Te- 


lemachus. His beauty, his gaiety, and his noble aſ- 


pect, were fled from him; he was» like a flower, 


which being blown in the morning, diffuſes it's fra- 


grancy around the field, but fades inſenſibly towards 
the evening; it's lively colours decay, it languithes, 
it withers, and it's fine top droops, and bears down 
the feeble ftalk. Thus was the ſon of Ulyſles 
Brought to the gates of death. + | 

Mentor, perceiving that Telemachus was not able 
ts reſiſt the violence of his paſſion, bethought him- 


ff of à ſtratagem to deliver him from fo great a 


danger. He took notice that Calypſo was deſperately 
in love with Telemachus, and that Telemachus was 
nv leſs taken with the charms of the young nymph 


Evcharis4 For che Cupid, to torment mortals, 


24D. 8 makes 


to abandon yourſelf to an extravagant paſſion: The 


2 
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makes them ſeldom love the perſon by whom they 
are belov d. Now, upon a day, when Telemfchus 
was to go out a hunting with Eucharis, Mentor, in 
order to raiſe Calypſo's jealouſy, ſpoke to her in theſe 
words: I find in Telemachus an eager love for 
hunting, which I never perceiv'd in him before; 
this recreation makes him ſlight all other pleaſures ; 
he only delights in foreſts and wild mountains: is 
it you, O goddeſs, who have inſpir d him with this 
ſtrong paſſion? ?? 1 N 
Calypſo was touch'd with cruel vexation at theſe 
words, and was not able to contain herſelf. This 
Telemachus, anſwer'd ſhe, who deſpis'd all the plea- 
ſures of the iſle of Cyprus, cannot refiſt the faint 
charms of one of my nymphs. How dares he to 
| boaſt of ſo many wonderful actions, whoſe heart is fo 
ſhamefully ſoftened by effeminate pleaſures, and who 
ſeems to be born only to lead an obſcure, inglorious 
life among women? Mentor, not a little pleas'd to 
find that jealouſy began to diſturb the heart of Ca- 
 Iypſo, ſaid no more at that time for fear ſhe ſhouli 
_ diſtruſt him; he only expreſs'd his concern by his ſad 
and down-caſt looks. The goddeſs diſcover'd to him 
her uneaſineſs at all thoſe things ſhe had obſerv'd, and 
| renew'd her complaints every day: this hunting- 
match, of which Mentor gave her notice, rais'd her 
fury to the height; ſhe was told, that Telemachus 
had no other deſign in his ſports, than to withdraw 
from the other nymphs, in order to converſe with 
Eucharis alone, There was alſo a talk of a ſecond 
hunting-match, wherein ſhe foreſaw he would behave 
as he had done in the firſt, But to break Telema- 
chus's meaſures, ſhe declar'd, that the deſign'd to 
make one amongſt them; and then on a ſudden, 
being no more able to contain her paſſion, ſhe ſpoke 
to him in theſe words: e ee | 
Ils it for this, raſh young mortal! that thou art 
come into my iſland, eſcapj g the juſt wreck which 
Neptune prepar'd for thee ze vengeance of the 
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they gods? Didſt thou come into this iſland, . which 
chus no mortal ever dares to approach, only to deſpiſe my 


r, in power, and the love I have expreſs'd for thee? 0 


theſe all ye powerful geitics of heaven and hell, hear the 


for complaints of an unfortunate goddeſs ! haſten to con- 
fore ; found and deftroy this perfidious, this ungrateful, this 
ares; impious man]! Since thou art ſtill more cruel and 


unjuſt - than thy father, may thy ſufferings be more 
cruel and laſting than his; may'ft thou never ſee th 
country again, that poor and wretched Ithaca, whi 
thou haſt not bluſh'd baſely to prefer to immortality ; 
| or rather, may*ſt thou be deſtroy'd in ſight of it, in 
the middle of the ſea; and may thy body become. the 
ſport of the waves, and be caſt on this ſandy ſhore, 
| without any hopes of burial ; may my eyes ſee it de- 
vour'd by ravenous vultures ; may ſhe whom you love 


Whilſt Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her eyes glow'd 
| and ſparkled with fire; her wild, diſtracted looks 


lavage in them; her trembling cheeks: were full of 
| livid ſpots ; her colour chang'd every moment; her 
face was often over-ſpread with a deadly paleneſs 3 
her tears did not flow ſo plentifully as before, their 
| ſpring being in a great meaſure dry d up by rage and 


voice was hoarſe, trembling, and broken. Mentor 
| obſery'd the different motions of her paſſion, and 
ſpoke no more to Telemachus ; he us'd him as we do 
a man deſperately ill, and given over by the phy- 


paſſionate eyes. | e ee beds 

Tele wachus was ſenſible how guilty he was, and 
unworthy of Mentor's friendſhip ; he durſt not lift 
vp His eyes, for fear they ſhould meet | thoſe of his 
friend, whoſe very filence condemn'd him. Some- 
times he had a n | 


| ſeeit alſo; yes, ſhe ſhall ſee it; that ſight ſhall breaks. 


| were ever unſteady ; they had ſomething gloomy and 


deſpair, ſo that ſcarcely any bedew'd her cheeks ; her 


clans ; yet would often look upon him with com- 
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td contjuer his Fooliſh puſſionn. 
now met together, end with profdund filenee kept 


 Whb Would be victorieus, Minerva ör Cupid, The 


juſeparable companion of love, againſt" love himſelt. 


And to ſtand neuter, In the mean time, Eucharis, 
hd Was afraid to loſe Telemachus; ud d a thouſand 


| Juſt ready to go out a ſecond time a hunting with Him; 
_ Evpit had ſupply'd her with new charms; infomuch, 

| Calypſo Rerſelf. "Calypſo, ſeing her afar off, preſently 
turn'd her eyes down to view herſelf in one of her 


_ eleateſt fbuntains 7 being aſftam' d of her own 
Face, ſtie run to hide Herſelf in the remotoſt part of 


chey themfelves go; 1 know well enough how to pre- 
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him how deeply he was contern'd for his füult; but 
fil he was 'with-held, ſometimes by à iniffaken 
thame, ſometimes by” a fear of doing more than he 
intended, to avoid a danger which ſeem'd fo pleaſing 
to him; for he eould not yet reſolve chin himſelf 


The gods and goddeſfes of bright Olympus, were 
their eyes fix d om Calypſo's iſſand, impatient to know 
god of love, dy His ſporting and playing with the 


wymphs, had ſet all the ifland on fire; and Minerva, 
dndev the Mage of Memor, emplsyelt jealouſy, the 


Jupiter reſolv'd to be only a ſpectator of this conteſt, 


arts to keep him in her chains. And now the was 


r dreſs was exactly Uke that of Diana 5 Venus and 
that her beauty then eclipſed even that of the goddeſs 


Ber grotto, and talked thus to Rerſelf: 
In van then have I endeavour d ce diſturb the 
ys of cheſe two lovers, by declaring that F deſign's 
10 be one of the Hufiters, Shall I go with them? 
Shall I be the 6ccaſfion of her triumph? and ſhall my 
beauty ferve only for a foil to her 8? Shall Telema- 
chus at the Hght 6f my charms be ſtill more tranſ- 
rted with thoſe of Eucharis? Oh! wretched me 
t have I done? No, I win not go; neither ſhall 


vent chem. I' go te Mentor, P11 deſire him to 
carry away Telemichus from this ifland, and convey 
kim to Ithaca. But what do I ſay ? and _— — 3 126 
it, 1 N | | come 8 
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become of furlorn me, when Telemachus is gone: ? 
Where am I? O cruel Venus! what ſhall I do? 
O Venus! you have deceivd me! What a treache- 
rous preſent you gave me! Perniciqus boy ! infec. 
tious love! I gave thee free entrance into my heart, 
only with the hope of living happy with Telemackus, 
and thou haſt brought into that heart nothing but 
trouble and deſpair, My nymphs haue rebell'd againſt 
me; and my divinity ſerves only to make my miſeries 
eternal. Oh ! that I could deftroy myſelf, to end my 
forrows ! But, O Telemachus ! ſince I cannot die, 
thau muſt. I vill be reveng'd on thy ingratitude. 
Thy nymph fhall be an eye-witneſs of it; I will 

eule thes to the heart, while ſhe ſtands by. Rut, 
whither daes my raving paſſion hurry me? Oh! un- 
fortunate Calypſo! What meaneft thou ? Wilt then 
deſtroy. a" gniltleſs youth, whom thou thyſelf haſt 
plung'd into this abyſs of misfortunes! I m 
bave'convey'd the fatal brand into the chaſt boſom of 
Telemachus. How innocent was he before! | how 
virtuous ! how averſe to vice! xeſolute againſt ſhame- 


| ful pleaſures! What made me poiſan his heart? 
| +++... He would have abandon'd me.... . Well! 
all he not leave me now? or ſhall he ſtay to deſpiſe 


me, and make my rival bleſs'd ?:. . . . No, no, I 
ſuffer nothing, but what I have. juſtly deſerv d. Go, 
dear Telemachus, go, croſs the ſeas; leave Calypſo 
comfortleſs, whoſe life is a burthen to her, and who 

cannot meet death to eaſe her torments; leave her, 


Auconſolate, cover'd with ſhame, and full of deſpair, 


together with thy. proud Eucharis. „ 

Thus ſhe 18 herſelf in her grotto 3 but 
ruſhing out the ſudden, tranſported with impe- 
tuqus fury, Where are you, O Mentor! ſaid the ? 
Is it thus you fupport Telemachus againſt the aſſaults 
ef vice, to which he is juſt ready to yield? Von 
ſeep, whilſt love is broad awake to undo him. I 
cannot bear any longer with that ſhameful indifference 
yo her, Wil you dee calmly let an, and fe 
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of them. 
he went down into that cave, found the tools, fell'd 


ſttruck her with horror, 
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the ſon of Ulyſſes diſgrace his father, and neglect the 


great things to which he is deſtin d? Is it you er me, 


whom his parents have entruſted with his conduct ? 
I endeavour to find. remedies to cure his diſtemper'd 


heart, and will you ſtand idle and unconcern d? There 


are in the remoteſt part of this foreſt, tall poplars, fit 
for the building of a ſhip ; there it was Ulyfles built 
that in which he ſailed away from this iſland, You 


will find in the ſame place, a deep cavern, wherein 
are all manner of inſtruments neceflary to cut out and 
join together all the different parts of a hip. 


She had ſcarce utter d theſe words, but ſhe repented 


* 


Mentor did not loſe one moment of time; 


the poplars, and in one day equipp'd and fitted out a 


hip for ſea 5 for Minerva's power and induſtry require 
but very little time to bring the greateſt works to 
perfection. 8 


Calypſo, in the mean time, was under the moſt horri- 
ble agony of mind. On the one fide, ſhe was willing 
to ſee whether Mentor's work went forward; on the 
other, ſhe could not find in her heart to leave the 


| hunting-match, where Eucharis would have enjoy'd 


the company. of Telemachus, in full liberty. Her 
Jealouſy never ſuffer d her to loſe ſight of thoſe two 
lovers; but at the ſame time, ſhe endeavour'd to turn 


the chace towards that place where ſhe knew Mentor 


was building the ſhip ; ſhe heard the ſtrokes of the 
hatchet and hammer; ſhe liſten d; and every blow 
But then, in the ſame mo- 
ment, ſhe was afraid leſt the buſying her mind on 


Mentor, ſhould make her miſs ſome look or wink 
from Telemachus to the young nymph. {1 


In the mean time, Eucharis ſaid to Telemachus, in 
a jeering tone, Are not you afraid of being reprov'd 
by Mentor, for going out a hunting without him? Oh 
how you are to be pity d for living under ſo rigorous 2 
maſter, whoſe ſevere auſterity nothing can mitigate! 
He profeſſes himſelf an enemy to all manner of plc 
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ſure, and will not ſuffer you to enjoy any ; he con- 
demns, as a crime, the moſt innocent actions. You 
might be ruled by him, indeed, when you was not 
able to govern yourſelf ; but after you have ſhew'd ſo 
much wiſdom, you ſhould no longer ſuffer yourſelf to 


| be us'd as a child, Theſe crafty words ſunk deep in- 
to Telemachus's heart, and fill'd it with indignation 
| againſt Mentor, whoſe yoke he was willing to ſhake 
off. He fear'd to ſee him again, and was ſo per- 
plex'd, that he return'd Eucharis no anſwer. After 
they had ſpent the day in hunting, and in perpetual | 
_ conſtraint ; at laſt, towards the evening, they return d 
home through that part of the foreſt, near which 
Mentor had been working all day, Calypſo ſaw afar 
2 off the ſhip compleatly built, and at that fight her 
eyes were overſpread with a thick cloud, like that of 
E gloomy death. Her trembling knees gave way, and 
© ſunk beneath her body: a cold damp ſweat ſeized all 
her limbs: ſhe was forc'd to lean on the nymphs that 
© ſtood about her; and, as Eucharis reach'd her hand 
Jo. Gpport her, the put it back with a dreadful | 
© frown, | | | 


Telemachus, who ſaw the ſhip, byt did not ſee 


Mentor, who was already gone home, having juſt 
8 finiſh'd his work, afl:'d the goddeſs, who it was that 
gy own'd that ſhip, and for what uſe it was defign'd ? 
She was at firſt puzzled for an anſwer ; but, a-while 
after, ſhe ſaid, I caus'd it to be built to ſend away 
Mentor: you'll not be troubled any longer with that 
ſevere friend, who thwarts your happineſs, and would 
= grow jealous of you, if you ſhould become immortal, 
Mentor forſake me ! I am undone ! cry'd Telemachus. 
0 Eucharis, if Mentor abandons me, I have no friend 
left but you. Having let theſe words fall in the 


tranſport of his paſſion, he ſaw preſently how much 
his raſhneſs was to blame; but he was not at liberty 
enough to think on their meaning at firſt, All the 
company was filent, and full of ſurprize. Eucharis 
mig caſt her eyes down; ſhe Raid behind the 
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_ reſt ſpeechleſs, not daring to ſhew herſelf: yet, 


whilſt her face was overſpread with trouble afld con- 
fuſion, ſhe felt a ſecret joy in her heart. As for Te- 


lemachus, he could not underſtand himſelf, nor think 


he had ſpoke ſo indiſcreetly ; what he had done 


ſeem'd to him as a dream, but ſuch a dream as fill'd 
Him with perplexity and uneaſineſs. 


Calypſo, more fierce and wild than a lioneſs that 
has her whelps taken from her, ran up and down 
the foreſt, without knowing whither ſhe was going, 


At laſt, ſhe found herſelf at the entrance of her 
_ grotto, where Mentor expected her. Go out of my 
| Iſland, ſaid ſhe, you ſtrangers, who came hither to 


trouble my repoſe : away with that young fool: and 
you, old dotard, ſhall feel the power of an enrag'd 


_ goddeſs, unleſs you carry him away this very moment. 


Iwill ſee him no more; nor ſhall any of my nymphs 


ſpeak to him, or ſo much as look upon him. 1 
. ſwear it by the Stygian lake; an oath which makes 


the gods themſelves tremble. But know, Telema- 


chus! that thy misfortunes are not at an end: no, 


ungrateful wretch, if I turn thee out of my iſland, tis 


only that thou may*ſ become a prey to new diſaſters, 


J ſhall be reveng'd ; thou ſhalt regret the loſs of Ca- 
Iypſo, but all in vain; Neptune, till angry at thy 
father who offended him in Sicily, and ſollicited by 


Venus, whom thou didſt deſpiſe in the iſle of Cy- 
| prus, prepares new ſtorms for thee. Thou ſhalt ſee 


thy father, who is ſtill alive; but thou ſhalt ſee him 
without knowing him. Thou ſhalt not meet him at 


Ithaca, until thou haſt been the ſport of the moſt 


cruel fortune. Depart ,. .... . I conjure the celeſtial 


| Powers to revenge me! May'ſ thou, in the middle 


of the raging ſea, hang thunder-ſtruck on the ſharp 
point of a rock, invoking in vain Calypſo, whom thy 


Juſt puniſhment will fill with joy. 


Having ſpoke theſe words, her troubled and per- 
plex'd mind was ready to re-call what ſhe had ſaid, 


and put her vpon reſolutions quite oppoſite to ths 


| | former 5 
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Love reviv'd in her heart the fond deſire of 
ſtaying Telemachus : let him live, ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf; let him ſtay here; perhaps he may at laſt be 
ſenſible how much I have done for him. Eucharis 
cannot beſtow immortality upon him as I can, 
too blind Calypſo, thou haſt betray'd thyſelf by thy 
* haſty oath; thou ſtandeſt now engag'd, and the 
© Stygian waves, by which thou haſt ſworn, leave 
© thee no manner of hope. 
by no-body ; but one might ſee the picture of a fury 
in her ghaſtly face, and all the peſtilential venom of 
black Cocytus ſeem'd to reek out of her heart, 

* Telemachus was ſeiz d with horror: ſhe perceiv'd 
7 it ; for what can be hid from jealous love ? Tele- 
machus's diſorder redoubled the tranſports of the 
goddeſs. Like a furious prieſteſs of Bacchus, who 

I fills the air with frightful roarings, and makes the 

Thracian mountains reſound with her fhrieks : thus 

& Calypſo roves about the woods, with a dart in her 
5 hand, calling all her nymphs, and threatning to 
= pierce any one that ſhall refuſe to follow her, 

© Frighted by theſe threats, they all crowd after her; 

even Eucharis advances with tears in her eyes, keep- 

ing her looks fix d at a diſtance upon Telemachus, 

9 but not daring to ſpeak to him any mere. The 
TO 5 goddeſs ſhiver'd when ſhe ſaw her near her, and 
ot G- far from relenting upon that nymph's ſubmiſſion, 
| the felt a new fury when ſhe perceiv'd, that even 
grief and affliction ſerv'd to heighten the beauty of 
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In the mean time, T 


Oh! 


Theſe words were heard 


= elemachus continu'd alone 
with Mentor: he graſps his knees, not daring either 
to embrace him, or look upon him; he ſheds a flood 
{of tears ; he offers to ſpeak, but his voice fails him; 
words fail him yet more; he knows neither what he 
is doing, nor what he ought to do, nor what he 
would do. At laft he cries out, Oh! my true fa- 
ther! Oh! Mentor! deliver me from my miſeries! 
I cannot leave you, neither can I follow you 


: Oh! 


deliver 
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Book 


to ret 
deliver me out of all theſe troubles; rid me ↄf my- 7 Pm 
ſelf ; and give me preſent death, 5 3 reldy; 
Mentor embraces him, comforts him, encourages virtue 

| him, teaches him how to ſupport himſelf, - without LAs 
indulging his fond paſſion, and ſays to him, O! Þ by the 
ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, whom the gods have lovd Þ 
ſo much, and whom they love till, tis that very lookin, 
love that makes them expoſe you to ſuch terrible Fee 
miſeries. Whoever is unacquainted with his own nals 
weakneſs, and the violence of his paſſions, can- BW ration 
not be called wiſe ; for he is till a ſtranger to his playing 
own heart, and has not learn'd to diſtruſt himſelf, would 
The gods have conducted you, as it were by the 5 ſhe wel 
hand, to the very brink of a precipice, to let You ſtill UA 
Tee the immenſe depth of it, without ſuffering you abſent, 
to fall into it; therefore, conceive now what you ent to 
could never have comprehended, unleſs you had ex- not knd 
perienc'd it yourſelf. You would in vain have been dor ſaid 
told of the treacheries of love, who flatters in order At 
to deftroy ; and who, under an outward ſweetneſs, cut of 
conceals the moſt dreadful and unpleaſant bitterneſs, reſolv'e 
That lovely boy, all over charms, is come hither, leave of 
attended by the ſports, the ſmiles, and the Graces; U grateful 
you have ſeen him; he has robb'd you of your have ſe 
. and you yourſelf were pleas'd with this rob- farewel 
rery, You labour'd to find pretences to concea] from ” nymph 
yourſelf the feſtering wound of your heart; you en- happine 
deayour'd to deceive me and yourſelf ; you fear'd no- ſooner | 
thing; ſee now the effect of your raſhneſs: you noW out of 
call upon death as the only remedy of your ills. this laſt 
The diſtemper'd goddeſs is like one of the infernal from m 
furies; Eucharis is conſum'd by a fire, a thouſand this iſſa 
times more eruel than all the racking pangs of death; ſuch paſ 
all thoſe jealous nymphs are ready to tear one another I friendſhi 
to pieces: and lo! this is the work of that traytor, bid her 
Love, for all he appears ſo gentle and inoffenſive. without 
Summon all your courage to your aſſiſtance. O _ {Av 
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to return to your dear native country, Calypſo her- 


ſelf is forc'd to ſend you away; the ſhip is quite 


ready z why do we delay to quit an iſland where 
virtue cannot dwell ? . 


As he ſpoke theſe laſt words, Mentor took him 


by the hand, and pulled him along toward the ſea- 


ſhore, Telemachus follow'd him unwillingly, fill 


looking behind him. He kept his eyes fix'd upon 
Eucharis, who went away from him; and tho? he 


could not ſee her face, yet he view'd with admi- 


ration her fine hair, ty'd behind, her looſe garments 
playing with the wind, and her noble gait. He 


would gladly have kiſs'd the very ground on which 
ſhe went; and, even when he loſt fight of her, he 

ſtill Iften'd, thinking that he heard her voice. Tho? 
abſent, he ſaw her ftill ; her living picture was pre- 
ſent to his eyes; he even imagin'd he ſpoke to her, 
not knowing where he was, nor heeding what Men- 


tor ſaid to him. 


At laſt, when he began to recover, as if wak'd 
out of a profound ſleep, he ſaid to Mentor, I am 
reſolv'd to follow you, but I have not yet taken my 
leave of Eucharis. I had rather die, than thus un- 
© gratefully to forſake her: ſtay, I beſeech you, till I 


have ſeen her once more, and biddan her an eternal 


farewel ; at leaſt, ſuffer me to ſay to her, Oh 
= nymph! the cruel gods, the gods jealous of my 
© happineſs, force me away from you; but they may 
ſooner put a period to my life, than ever blot you 
Oh father! either grant me 


out of my memory. 
this laſt and juſt conſolation, or tear away my life 
No, I will neither ſtay in 


: ſuch paſſion in my breaſt, I only feel the impulſe of 


| friendſhip and gratitude for Eucharis : I only deſire to 


bid her once more adieu, and then I'II follow you 
without delay. | 


How much I pity you! anſwer'd Mentor; your 


| Pallion is ſo fierce and violent, that you are not 


1 | ſenſible 
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ſenſible of it. You think you are calm and com- 
pos'd, and yet you call upon death; you boaft that 
you are not conquer'd by Cupid, and yet you cannot 
leave the nymph you love; you ſee and hear nothing 
but her, and are blind and deaf to every thing elſe, 
You are like a man, who, being delirious through a 
violent fever, cries he is not fick. Oh blind Tele- 
machus ! you were ready to renounce your mother 
Penelope, who expects you; Ulyſſes, whom you 
ſhall ſee again; Ithaca, where you ſhall be a king; 
and finally, thoſe great honours, and that high for- 
tune, which the gods have promis'd you by thoſe 
many wonders they have done in your favour ; all 
theſe advantages you were going to renounce, to lead 
an inglorious life with Eucharis, Will you till pre- 
tend, that it is not love that binds you to her? 
What is it then that diſcompoſes you ? What makes 
| you be willing to die? Why did you ſpeak with fo 
much tranſport before the goddeſs? I do not 
charge you with diſſimulation, but I lament your 
blindneſs. Fly, Oh Telemachus! fly ; for love is 
not to be conquer'd, but by flight: with ſuch an 
enemy, true courage conſiſts in fearing and in flying, 
without any deliberation, or ſo much as looking be- 
Hind one, You have not forgot what care I have 
taken of you from your infancy, and what dangers 
you have eſcap'd by my counſels ; either be ruled by 
me, or ſuffer me to leave you. Oh! if you knew how 
much I grieve to ſee you thus ruſh on your own ruin, 
and how much I have ſuffer'd during the time that I 
durſt not ſpeak to you! the pangs your mother 
felt when ſhe brought you forth, were nothing in 
compariſon of mine. I held my tongue; I fed upon 
my own grief, and ſtifled my ſighs, to ſee whether 
you would return to me again. O my ſon, my dear 
ſon, eaſe my oppreſs'd heart; reſtore to me what 1 
hold dearer than my own bowels ; reſtore to me my 
loft Telemachus! reſtore yourſelf to yourſelf, If 


wiſdom can prevail over love in your breaſt, I 3 
5 . then 
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then live and be happy: but if love hurries you 


on in deſpight of wiſdom, Mentor can no longer 
ve. | . | 
Whilſt Mentor was thus ſpeaking, he went on 


his way towards the ſea; and Telemachus, who 
Was not yet confirm'd enough in his new reſolu- 


tion to follow him of his own accord | 

willing to ſuffer himſelf to be led away without = 
ſiſtance. Minerva, who ftill conceal'd herſelf un- 
der the ſhape of Mentor, covering Telemachus with 
her inviſible ſhield, and ſpreading round him beams 
of divine light, made him feel a reſolute courage, 


the like of which he had not experienc'd during his 


abode in that iſland. At laſt, they arriv'd at a very 


| fteep rock on the ſea-ſhore, which was continually 


buffetted by the foaming waves. From this height 
they look'd to ſee whether the ſhip Mentor had built 


ü was ſtill in the ſame place, but beheld a diſmal 
ſpectacle. 8 | 15 
Ciupid was highly incens d, not only at the un- 

known old man's inſenſibility, but alſo at his rob- 


bing him of Telemachus; his vexation wrung tears 


| from him, and made him run to Calypſo, who wan- 
der'd up and down the gloomy foreſts. She could. 


not behold him without groaning, and felt her 


wounded heart bleeding afreſh, Cupid thus accoſts 
her: You are a goddeſs, and yet you ſuffer your- | 
ſelf to be conquer'd by a feeble mortal. who is a 

| Priſoner in your iſland! Why do you let him go? 
Oh unlucky boy, anſwer'd ſhe, I will no more 


give ear to thy deſtructive counſels; it is thou haſt 


broken my ſoft and profound t:anquillity, and caſt 


me into a bottomleſs abyſs of miſery, It is now 
paſt re-call; ſince I have ſworn by the Stygian flood 
to let Telemachus go. Jove himſelf, almighty Jove, 


the father of the gods, dares not to break that 


dreadful oath. But, as Telemachus goes out of my 
iſland, go thou away too, pernicious boy, for thou 


haft done me more miſchief than he, 


Cupid 
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Cupid, having wip'd away his tears, with a ſcorn- 


ful malicious ſmile, ſaid, Truly this is a mighty bu- 


fineſs to be puzzled at! leave all to my management; 
keep your oath, and do not oppoſe Telemachus's de- 
parture, Neither your nymphs nor I have ſworn by 
the Stygian flood to let him go. I will inſpire them 


with the deſign of burning that ſhip which Mentor 
Has built ſo expeditiouſly, His diligence, which fill'd 


you with wonder, will be altogether vain; he fhall 


have reaſon to wonder himſelf in his turn, and ſhall 
have no means left to take away Telemachus from 
Fou. 


This flattering ſpeech convey'd pleaſing hopes and 


Joys into the very bottom of Calypſo's heart, and 


allay'd the wild fury and deſpair of the goddeſs ; juſt 


as a cooling breeze, which blows on the grafly mar- 


gin of a purling ſtream, refreſhes the languiſhing 


flocks, ſcorch'd by the ſummer's ſultry heat. Her 


aſpect became clear and ſerene ; the fierceneſs of her 


eyes was ſoften'd ; thoſe black thoughts, and carking 


cares, which prey'd upon her heart, fled from her for 


a moment; the ſtopp'd, the ſmil'd, ſhe careſs'd the 
_ wanton Cupid, and, by careſſing him, prepar d new 


torments for herſelf, | | 

. Cupid, well pleas'd with having perſuaded Calypſo, 
flew inſtantly in order to perſuade the nymphs, 
who were wandering and diſpers'd up and down the 
mountains, like a flock of ſheep, which the rage 
of ravenous wolves hath frighted away from their 
thepherd. Cupid gathers them together, and tells 


them, Telemachus is fill in your hands; haſte, and 


let devouring flames conſume the ſhip which the 
raſh Mentor has built to favour his eſcape. Imme- 
diately they light torches, run towards the ſea- 
ſhore, they tremble, fill the air with dreadful howl- 
ings, and toſs about their diſnevell'd hair, like fran- 
tick Bacchanals, 
vour the ſhip, which burns the more fiercely, as 
ſhe is made of dry 

| | rolling 
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rolling clouds of ſmoak, ſtreak d with flame, aſcend 


the ſkies. 


Telemachus and Mentor behold this cali 


from the top of the rock ; and as Telemachus heard 
the ſhoutings of the nymphs, he was almoſt tempted 
to rejoice at it, for his wounded heart was not yet 


cured; and Mentor perceiv'd that his paſſion was 


like a fire not quite extinguiſh'd, which breaks out 
by fits, from beneath the aſhes that cover it, and 
caſts forth bright ſparks, Now, faid Telemachus, 
muſt I return to my former engagements, ſince we 
have no hopes left of quitting this iſland, 


Mentor plainly perceiv'd, that Telemachus was 
going to relapſe into all his follies, and that he had 
not one moment to loſe, He eſpy'd afar off, in the 


main ſea, a ſhip that ſtood fill, not daring to ap- 
proach the ſhore, for all pilots knew that the iſle of 
log was inacceſſible to mortals, At that very 

t the wiſe Mentor puſhing Telemachus, who 
fat on the edge of the rock, caſt him down into 
the ſea, and threw himſelf after him. Telemachus 
amaz d and ſtunn'd by his violent fall, drank large 
draughts of briny water, and was for a while toſs'd 


about by the waves; but at laſt coming to himfelf, 
and ſeeing Mentor, who reach'd him his hand to 


help Him to ſwim, he thought of nothing but flying 
from the fatal iſland. 
The nymphs, who expected to have kept them 


$ priſoners, burſt forth into the moſt furious excla- 


mations, being enrag'd at the diſappointment in 
not being able to prevent their flight, The dif. 


: conſolate Calypſo return'd into her grotto, which 
| the fill d with hideous fhrieks. Cupid, who ſaw his 


triumph turn'd into a ſhameful defeat, ſhook his 


wings, and through the yielding air flew to the 
| facred grove of Idalia, where his cruel mother ex- 
pected him, The ſon, ſtill more cruel than the 
mother, comforted himſelf with laughing with her 


As 


at all the miſchief he had done. 
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As Telemachus went farther off from the iſland, 
he felt, with ſecret pleaſure, both his courage and 
his love for virtue reviving in his heart. I am 
ſenſible, cry d he to Mentor, of what you told me, 
and which I could not believe, for want of expe- 
rience : there's no way to conquer vice, but by flying 


from it. Oh father! how kind were the gods to 


me, when they gave me your aſſiſtance! I deſerve 
to be depriv'd of it, and to be left alone to myſelf. 


only am afraid of my own paſſions ; love alone i is 
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„ . The ARCUMENT. 


Adoam, brother to Narbal, proves to be the com- 

mander of the Tyrian ſhip, where Mentor and Je- 

- lemachus are dh recti d: that captain knowing 

Telemachus again, related to him the tragical death 

+ of, Pygmaltion and Aſtarbe, and the advancement of 

+ Baleazar, wphom tbe tyrant his father bad diſgrac'd 

. at. the. inſtigation of that lewd woman. During @ 
ea made for Telemachus and Mentor, Achitoas, 

Ke melody of his voice and harp, draws the Tri- 

e, Nereids, and other ſea deities around the ſhip. 

- Mentor taking a lute into his hand, ftrikes it much 

finer than Achitoas, Adoam afterwards relates the 

Wonders of Betica, and deſcribes the mild tempera- 
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ture of the air, and the other beauties of that, coun- 
try, 240 e iy Wt lead a peaceable life with 
* Jmplicity of manners, | 


HE ſhip that ſtood ſtill, and to- 
wards which they ſwam, was a 
Ne Pheenician veſſel bound to Epirus, 
Az Thoſe who were aboard her, had 
W ſeen Telemachus in his voyage to 
42 0 Egypt, but could not know him a- 

S gain in the midſt of the waves. 
As ſoon as Mentor came within hearing, he rais'd 
his head above the water, and with a ftrong voice 


: icians! you, who are ever 
cry'd to them, O Pheœnicians! you, 
| ready to afford ſuccour to all nations, do not refuſe to 


give life to two men, who expect it from your hu- 


manity. If you have any reſpect for the gods, re- 


to your ſhip ; we will go along with you 
won The "commander of the ſhip an- 


ſwer'd, We will receive you with joy, for we are 


\ Not ignorant how we ought to relieve ſtrangers in your 


unfortunate condition, So they inſtantly took them 


to the ſhi 
They were 30 got into her, but their breath 


he 
bei ite ſpent, they ſunk motionleſs ; for they 
1 a 2 while, and ſtruggled hard with the 
fierce waves. By degrees they recover'd their ſpirits; 


had other cloaths given them, for their own 
: oe ſoale'd thro' by the briny water, which ran 


every fide, As ſoon as they were able to 
N "al he Pheœnicians crowded eagerly _ 
them, defiring to know their adventures. The 
commander aſk*'d them, How could you enter the 
iſland from which you came? It is ſaid to be poſ- 
ſeſs' d by a cruel goddeſs, who never ſuffers any mor- 


tal to land there; befides, it is encompaſs'd with 
frightful rocks, againſt which the ſea rages in 


vain, and cannot be W without ſuffering 
e Mentor 


ſhipwreck, | 
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Mentet 


by a ſtorm: we are Grecians; the i 
| which lies near Epirus (whither you are bound) is our 
country. If you are unwilling to touch at Ithaca, 
which is in your way, we are contented to be carry'd | 
into Epirus, where we ſhall find friends who will take 
care to furniſh us with all neceſſaries for our ſhort 
paſſage from thence to Ithaca; and we hall for ever 
be oblig'd to you for the happineſs of ſeeing again 
Ewhat we hold moſt dear in the world. Fo 
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Mentor anſwer'd, We were drove —_ that coaſt 
e of Ithaca, 


All this while Telemachus was filent, and let 


Mentor ſpeak ; for the errors he had committed in 
the iſle of Calypſo, had made him much wiſer ; he 
Wiſtruſted his own ſelf; he was ſenſible how much 
he continually wanted the prudent counſels of Men- 
For; and, when he could not ſpeak to him to aſk 


o gueſs at his thoughts, | 
The Phœnician maſter of the ſhip, looking ſted- 


his advice, he conſulted his eyes, and endeayour'd 


ſaſtiy upon Telemachus, fancy'd he had ſeen him 
Womewhere, but twas a confus'd remembrance, 
Which he knew not how to clear. Give me leave, 
ad he to Telemachus, to aſk you whether you re- 
member you have ſeen me before; for methinks 1 
Fecollet my having ſeen you elſewhere ; I am no 
ranger to your face; it made an impreſſion on me 
t firſt fight; tho' I cannot tell where I have ſeen 
ou. Perhaps your memory will help out mine. 

| Telemachus anſwer'd him, with ſurprize blended 
F'ith joy; when I firſt look'd upon you, I was as 
much puzzled about your face as you are about mine; 
m ſure 1 have ſeen you; I know you again, but 
annot call to mind, whether *twas in Egypt or 
t Tyre, Thereupon the Phoenician, like a man 
ho wakes in the morning, and who, by degrees, 
als back the fugitive dream that vaniſh'd away 
it his waking, cry'd out on a ſudden, You are Tele- 

achus, whom Narbal took into his friendſhip 
chen we return'd from Egypt: I am his brother of 
VOL I. (0) | whom 
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whom he has undoubtedly ſpoken to you often. 1 
left you with him after the expedition into Egypt, 
. I was under a neceſſity of going to the fartheſt ſeaz, 
into the famous Bœtica, near the pillars of Her. 
cules; ſo that I did but juſt ſee you, and tis no 

| 22 I was fo puzzled to know you again at fir 
ight. e . 
I perceive, anſwer d Telemachus, that you ar 
Adoam : I had but a glimpſe of you at that time, 
but I knew you again by the diſcourſe I had with 
Narbal. Oh! how am I fill'd with joy to hen 
neus of a man who ſhall ever be fo very dear to 
me! Is he ſtill at Tyre? Is he expos'd to the bar. 
barous treatment of the ſuſpicious and barbaron 
Pygmalion ? Adoam interrupting him, faid, Know, 
oh Telemachus! that fortune has entruſted vo 
with one who will take all the care imaginable d 
vou. I will carry you back to Ithaca, before I gp 
to Epirus, and Narbal's brother will love you m 
leſs than Narbal himſelf. Having thus ſpoken, lr 
took notice that the wind, for which he wait, 
began to blow; whereupon he gave orders fa 
weighing anchor, and unfurling of the ſails ; whid 
done, the rowers ply'd their oars amain, and cu 
the yielding flood. After that, he took Telemachu cho 
and Mentor aſide. | os 
I am going, ſaid he, addrefling himſelf to Tels 
machus, to ſatisfy your curioſity : Pygmalion is 1 
more; the juſt gods have rid the world of hin; 
as he truſted no man, no man could truſt him: 
the good were contented to groan in filence, an 
fly his cruelties, without endeavouring to do him au 
"mY hurt; the wicked thought they had no other way d 
Wi ſecure their lives than by putting a period to l 
= | There was not one Tyrian but who was every di 
expos'd to fall a ſacrifice to his diſtruſt, His vef 
guards were more expos'd than any body elſe ; for hs 
life being in their power, he fear d them more th 
all the reſt of mankind, and, upon the leaſt ſuſpici® 
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violently, he could no where find it; ſince thoſe who 
| were the truſtees of his life, being in continual danger 
from his diſtruſtfulneſs, could not deliver themſelves 
| from ſuch an horrible ſituation, but by preventing 


| | death, Es | 
ou an The impious Aſtarbe, whom you have fo often 
; time, Beard mention'd, was the firſt who reſolved upon the 
d with WW death of the king. She was paſſionately in love with 
o hen 2 young Tyrian, Joazar by name, a man of great 
dear u wealth, whom ſhe hoped to place on the throne. 
he ber- The better to ſucceed in her defign, ſhe perſuaded 


rbaros i the king, that the eldeſt of his two ſons, nam 


Know, Phadael, impatient to wear the crown, had conſpir d 
ted vou gainſt his life 5 and procur'd falſe witneſſes to prove 
inable a {the conſpiracy, ſo that the unhappy father put to 
fore I op Leath his innocent ſon. The ſecond, named Balea- 
you rr, was ſent to Samos, under pretence of learning 
ken, i! che manners, cuſtoms, and ſciences of Greece; but 
; waited, indeed, becauſe Aſtarbe, ſuggeſted to the king, that 
rders fo iis ſafety requir'd he ſhould be remov'd from court, 
; which er fear he ſhould enter into combinations with the 
and cv malecontents, As ſoon as he had put to ſea, thoſe 


lemachul | 
jetue} woman, contrived it ſo as to be ſhipwreck'd 


to Tel. the night; and having caſt the young prince over- 


ion is u oard, they ſaved their lives by ſwimming to other 
of hin;barks that attended them. NDS : 
ruſt him In the mean time Pygmalion was the only perſon 
ence, What was unacquainted with Aſtarbe's amours, for 


o him ane fancy'd ſhe would never love any man but him; 


her way "ad that diſtruſtful prince was blinded by love to ſuch 

od to hö degree, that he repofed an entire confidence in that 

every Wicked woman. At the ſame time, his extreme 
His v7 ice put him upon ſeeking pretences to make away 

Iſe 3 ey vith Joazar, whom Aſtarbe loved with ſo much 
more tha 


afſion, All his thoughts were how to feize upon 


ſuſpio de vaſt riches of that young man, 


| ke facrific'd them to his ſafety ; ſeeking ſecurity thus 


| the tyrant's cruel jealouſies, and putting him to 


ho commanded the ſhip, being corrupted by that 
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But while Pygmalion was thus a prey to His dif. 
truſt, his love, and his avarice, Aſtarbe thought it 
convenient to put him to death with all ſpeed. She 
was apprehenſive of his having diſcover'd her infa- 
mous amours with this youth; and beſides, ſhe knew 
the king's covetous temper was a ſufficient motive 
to put him upon exerciſing his cruelty upon Joazar; 
and therefore ſhe concluded ſhe had not one moment 
to loſe to prevent him. She ſaw the chief officers 


of his houſhold willing to imbrue their hands in the 


king's blood; ſhe heard every day of ſome new con- 
ſpiracy or other, but ſhe was afraid of truſting any 
body, left ſhe ſhould be betray d. At laſt, ſhe 


thought it moſt ſafe to poiſon Pygmalion. 


He uſed moſt commonly to eat in private with 


her; and dreſs'd all his victuals with his own hands, 
not daring to truſt any-body elſe ; he locked himſelf 


up in the remoteſt part of his palace, the better to 


conceal his diftruſt, and that he might not be ob. 
ſerv'd whilſt he was drefling his victuals. He de- 


priv'd himſelf of all dainties and delicacies, being 
afraid to taſte of any thing which he could not drels 


himſelf. Thus, not only all manner of meats dreſs 


by his ſervants, but alſo wine, bread, ſalt, oil, milk, 
and other ordinary aliments, were no longer of any 
uſe to him. He lived only upon fruit, which he 


gathered with his own hands in his garden, or pulſe 


and roots, which he had ſow'd and cook'd himſelf. 
Finally, his drink was nothing but water, which he 


drew out of a fountain within his palace, and « 


which he always kept the key. Although he ſeem'l 
to confide ſo entirely in Aſtarbe, yet he uſed all poſ- 
fible precautions againſt her; he always cauſed her 
to taſte of every thing that was ſerv'd at his table, 
that he might not be poiſon'd without her, and that 
all hopes of ſurviving him might be taken away from 
her. But, to baffle this precaution, ſhe took an an- 
tidote, which an old woman, ſtill more wicked than 
herſelf, and the confident of her amours, A” 
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s ac. ber with: After which, the poiſon'd the king with 
ght it out any dread, in this manner. | | 
She rn Joſt as they were going to fit down to take their 

N repaſt, the old woman, of whom I ſpoke before 
knew ame on a ſudden, and made a great noiſe at one "of | 
| the doors: The king, who was ever in fear of be- 


III. 


einfa- 


mot! 1 2 

. ing aſlaſſinated, ſtarts up in diſorder, and runs to 
ment | that door to ſee whether it was faſt enough : The 
officers J old woman makes off, the king remains fl ull of dr ead- 
in the ful apprehenſions; and though he knew not what 

w con- to think of the noiſe he had heard, yet he durſt not ” 
ng any i open the door to be inform'd. Aftarbe chears him 


W Bio and with fond caraſſes perſuades him to eat 
: : Now, whilft the King was * to the door, ſhe had 
e with E poiſon into his golden cup, and ſo when he bid 
hands Wl ber drink firſt, according to his cuſtom, ſhe obey'd 

bimſek I Vithout any fear, truſting to the antidote, Pygma- 

«tter to Bon drank alſo, and a little while after ſwoon'd away. 
be ob. Aſtarbe, who knew his cruel temper, and that he 
He de- would kill her upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, begins to rend 
„ bein her cloaths, tears off her hair, and bemoans herſelf | 
not dreſs . n © moſt hideous manner, the claſped and hugged 
8 dreſs d the dying king in her arms, and bathed him in a 
„ milk if flood of tears ; for this cunning woman had always 
of ail tears at command. At laſt, when ſhe perceiv'd that 
nich te * king's ſtrength and ſpirits were exhauſted, and 
or pulſe 05 t he was even in the agonies of death, for fear he 

Himel, ould recover and force her to die with him, the 
hich be e Oer her endearing fondneſs, and the tendereſt 
marks of love, and, having put on the moſt horrid 


and of 

1e ſeem'd cruelty, ruſh'd upon him with fury, and ſtifled him. 
ol poſ- 8 ſhe pluck' d the royal ſignet off his finger, 
quſed her dok the diadem from his head, and called in Joazar, 
his table, to whom ſhe gave them both. She fancy'd that all 


thoſe Who had been attach'd to her before, would 


t fail to countenance her paſſion, and that her 


way from 
k an an- 
-ked than 
furniſh'l 
het 


29 moſt forward in humouring her, were mean and 
iercenary ſouls, and therefore incapable of a fincere 
| "04 pe an 


torer would be proclaim'd king; but thoſe who has 
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and conſtant affection. Beſides, they wanted courage 


and reſolution; and fear'd not only Aſtarbe's ene- 


mies, but ſtill more the haughtineſs, diſſimulation, 


and cruelty of that impious woman; ſo that all 


wiſh'd her death to ſecure their own lives. In the 
mean time, a dreadful tumult fills the whole palace ; 
the king is dead ! the king is dead ! is the general 
cry: Some are frighted, others run to arms; all 
ſeem apprehenſive of the conſequences, but yet over- 
Joy'd at the news; buſy fame carries it from mouth 
to mouth, throughout the great city of Tyre; but 
not one man is found that laments the king, His 


death is at once the deliverance, and the general com- 


fort of all his ſubjects, | 1 | 
Narbal, deeply affected with fo terrible an acci- 
dent, deplor'd, like a good man, Pygmalion's mil- 
fortune, who had betray's himſelf by committing 
his ſafety to the impious Aſtarbe; and had choſen to 
be an inhuman tyrant, much rather than the father 


of his people, which is a duty incumbent on a king. 
He therefore conſulted the good of the ſtate, and 
haſten' d to aſſemble all good and publick-ſpirited men 


to oppoſe Aſtarbe, under whom they were like to {ce 


a more cruel government, than that to which ſhe had 


put a period, 5 1 
Narbal knew, that Baleazar was not drown'd, 
when he was thrown into the ſea ; and thoſe who 
aſſur d Aſtarbe that he was dead, did it only upon 2 
mere conjecture: But, by the favour of the night, he 
 fav'd himſelf by ſwimming ; and ce: tain Cretan mer- 
chants, moy'd with compaſſion, receiv'd him into 
their bark. He durſt not return into his father's 
kingdom, ſuſpecting, with reaſon, that his ſhipwreck 
was contriv'd by his enemies; and fearing no lets 
the cruel jealouſy of Pygmalion, than the artifices 
of Aſtarbe. He remain'd a long while wanacring in 
diſguiſe on the ſea-coaſt of Syria, where the :nerch- 
_ Chants of Crete had left hin!: And, to get a live- 
hood, he was reduc'd to the condition of a 15 
: 15 cru. 
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5 herd. At laſt he found means to let Narbal know 


what condition he was in, for he could not but think 
his ſecret and his life ſafe with a man of his untainted 
virtne and integrity, Narbal, though ill us'd by the 
father, had nevertheleſs a love for the ſon, over 
whoſe intereſts he conſtantly kept a watchful eye; 
but he took care of them only to hinder him from 


failing in his duty to his father, and he perſuaded him 


ro bear patiently his evil fortune, | — 
Baleazar had writ to Narbal, that if he thought 
it fafe to come to him to Tyre, he ſhould ſend him 
2 gold ring, upon the receipt of which, he would 
unmediately come and join him. Narbal did not 
judge it convenient to invite Baleazar to come whilſt 


Pygmalion was alive, for by that means he would 


have brought both that prince's life, and his own, 
into certain danger; fo difficult a thing it was to 
zuard againſt Pygmalion's rigorous inquiries. But, 
as ſoon as that wretched prince had met with a fate 


© fuitable to what his crimes deſerv'd, Narbal ſent the 


gold ring to Baleazar with all ſpeed, Upon the re- 
ceipt of it, Baleazar came away immediately, and 
arriv'd at the gates of Tyre, when all the city was 
in an uproar about Pygmalion's ſucceſſor, Baleazar 
was ſoon acknowledg'd by the chief citizens of Tyre, 
and by the whole populace, He was belov'd, not 


upon the account of the late king his father, who 


had the univerſal hatred, but becauſe of his own 


moderation, and ſweetneſs of temper. Even his 
long ſufferings endued him with a ſort of glory which 
heighten'd all his good qualities, and ſoften'd the 


hearts of all the Tyrians in his favour. 
Narbal aſſembled all the chief men among the 
people, the old men of the city-council, and the 
1eſts of the great goddeſs of Phœnicia. They ſaluted 
aleazar as their king, and caus'd him to be pro- 
da;jm'd by the heralds. The people anſwer' d them 


| with repeated acclamations, which reach'd the ears 


ef Aſtarbe, in th: remoteft part of the palace, where 
| | „ | ſhe 
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the was lock's in with her baſe and infamous Joazar, 
All the wicked men, whom ſhe had made uſe of 
during Pygmalion's life, had already forſaken her; 
for the wicked do naturally hate and fear the wicked, 
and never wiſh to ſee ſuch in authority, becauſe 
they know what wrong uſe they would make of their 
power, and how tyrannically they would exert it. 
As for good men, the wicked think them better 
for their turn, becauſe they hope at leaſt to find in 
them indulgence and moderation, Aſtarbe had no- 
body left about her, but ſome notorious accomplices 
of her enormous crimes, who were continually in 
fearful expectation of their deſerved puniſhment. _ 
The gates of the palace being broke open, thoſe 
profligate wretches durſt- not make a long reſiſtance, 
and only endeavour'd to run away, Aſtarbe, in the 
habit of a ſlave, would have made her eſcape through 
the croud ; but, being difcover'd by a ſoldier, ſhe 
was preſently ſecur'd, and it was with much ado 
that Narbal kept her from being torn to pieces by 
the enrag'd multitude, who began already to drag 
her along in the dirt. In this extremity ſhe deſir d 
to ſpeak with Baleazar, hoping ſhe might dazzle him 
by her charms, and excite an expectation that ſhe 
would diſcover ſome important ſecrets to him. Bale- 
azar could not but admit her, to hear what ſhe had 
to ſay; and at firſt, beſides her beauty, ſhe diſplay'd 
ſuch ſweetneſs, and gentle modeſty, as would have 
melted the fierceſt anger. She flatter'd Baleazar 
with the moſt delicate and moſt inſinuating praiſes ; 
the repreſented to him how much Pygmalion loved 
her; ſhe conjur'd him by his father's aſhes, to take 
pity on her: ſhe invok'd the gods, as if ſhe had 
paid a fincere adoration to them ; ſhe ſhed floods of 
tears; ſhe graſp'd the knees of the new king; but 
afterwards ſhe uſed all poſſible arts to render his beſt- 
affected ſervants ſuſpected and odious to him. She 
accuſed Narbal of having enter'd into a conſpiracy 
againſt Pygmalion, and endeavouring to draw in the 
| peo 
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people to make himſelf king, in- prejudice of Balea- 
zar: She added, that he deſign'd to poiſon that 

ung prince. She forged the like calumnies to 
aſperſe all the reſt of the Tyrians, who were ad- 
gicted to virtue. She hop'd to have found the heart 


| of Balcazar ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſ- 


picion, which ſhe had found in the king his father: 
But Baleazar not being able to bear any longer with 
the black malice of that wicked woman, he inter- 
rupted her, and call'd for a guard to fecure her, She 
was ſent to priſon ; and the wiſeſt among the an- 
cient men were commiſſion'd to examine into all her 
actions. SO od . He 
They diſcover d with horror, that ſhe had poiſon d 
2nd ſtifled Pygmalion ; and the whole courſe of her 


© fe appear'd to be a continued ſeries of monſtrous 


crimes, They were ready to ſentence her to ſuffer 
the puniſhment which is inflicted on the greateſt 
eximinals in Phœnicia, that is, to be burnt alive by 


# lingering fire; but, when ſhe found the had no 


manner of hopes left, ſhe became fierce and mad like 
a fury come from hell; and ſwallow'd down a poiſon 
which ſhe us'd to carry about her, with deſign to 
make away with herſelf, in caſe they ſhould put her 
to lingering torments, Thoſe who guarded her, took 

notice that ſhe was in violent pain, and offer'd to 
give her eafe ; but ſhe would never return them any 
anſwer, only by ſigns ſhe let them underſtand that ſhe 
would receive no relief. They mention'd to her the 


| juſt and avenging gods, whom ſhe had provok'd ; 


but, inſtead of ſhewing any trouble or ſorrow, as her 


crimes requir d, ſhe look'd up to heaven with ſcorn 


and arrogance, as it were to inſult the almighty pow- 


| ers, The image of rage and impiety was impreſſed 
den her agonizing countenance 3 ner was there the 


leaſt remainder of that excellent beauty which had 


| been the deſtruction of ſo many men; all her graces 


were blotted out; her eyes, diveſted of their luſtre, 
rolled about in their orbs, with wild and ſavage looks 
. | 1 à con- 
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à convulfive motion ſhook her lips, and kept her 
mouth open hideouſly wide; all her face, ſhrivell'd 
and contracted, exhibited the moſt ghaſtly grimaces 
a lived paleneſs and a mortal chilneſs had ſeiz'd all 
her limbs; ſometimes ſhe ſeem'd to gather freſh 
ſpirits, and come to herfelf again, but it was only a 
faint ſtruggle of nature, which ſpent itſelf in hideous 
howlings ; at laſt ſhe expir'd, leaving all the ſpecta- 


impious ghoſt went down into thoſe places of ſorrow, 
where the cruel Danaids do eternally dtaw water in 
bored veſſels; where Ixion perpetually turns. his 
wheel; where Tantalus, parch'd with thirſt, can 
never catch the wanton water that flies his eager lips; 
where Siſyphus vainly rolls up to the top of a moun- 
tain, a ſtone which tumbles down again continually ; 
and where Titius will for ever feel a vulture preying 
upon his growing liver. „„ | 
Baleazar, being deliver'd from this monſter, re- 
turn'd the gods thanks by innumerable ſacrifices, 
His conduct, at the beginning of his reign, was the 
reverſe of Pygmalion's ; he applies himſelf to the 
reviving of trade, which languiſh'd and decay'd more 
and more every day; he conſults with Narbal about 
the moſt important affairs, and yet is not govern'd 
by him; for he will ſee every thing with his own 
eyes ; he hears every-body's opinion, and afterwards 
determines according to that which appears to him to 
be beſt, He is generally beloved by his people, and, 
being mafter of their hearts, he enjoys more riches 
than ever his father heaped up with his inſatiable and 
and cruel avarice ; for there is not a family, but what 
would part with all they have, if he happen'd to be 
feduc'd to a preſſing neceſſity. Thus, what he fuf- 
1 fers them to enjoy, is more at his command, than if 
1 he ſhould forcibly take it from them. He needs not 
1 uſe any precaution, or to be ſollicitous to ſecure his 
life; for he has always the ſafeſt guard about him, 
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er | them being afraid to loſe him, and therefore willing 
I'd do hazard his own life to preſerve that of ſo good a 
S; | King. He lives happy with his people; and all his 
all people live happy under him. He is tender of bur- 
eſh | thening his people; and they are afraid of giving him 
ya too ſmall a part of their eſtates. He lets them live in | 
ous i plenty, and yet this plenty makes them neither re- 1 
ta- i fraftory nor inſolent; for they are laborious, addicted — TH 
her i to trade, ang ſtedfaſt in preſerving the purity of their 1 
, ancient laws, Pheœnicia has now recover'd the ut- 1 
in i moſt height of her greatneſs and glory; and it is to — ö 
his WU her young king ſhe owes ſo much proſperity. Narbal 1 
| F governs under him. O Telemachus ! were he now "I 
to ſee you, with how much joy would he load you 1 
with preſents! What a pleaſure would it be to him wt; 
to fend you back into your own country in ſtate and 1 Fl 
magnificence! Am I not then very fortunate in do- 44 
ing what he could wiſh to do himſelf, in going to "om 
the iſle of Ithaca, there to place on the throne the i 


fon of Ulyſſes, that he may reign there, as wiſely as 
Baleazar reigns at Tyre! 7 i rey 
Adoam having thus ſpoken, Telemachus, charm'd 
with this tory, and much more with the marks of 
friendſhip he had received from that Phœnician in 
his misfortunes, embrac'd him with great tenderneſs 
| and affection. Afterwards, Adoam aſk'd him, what 
extraordinary adventure had brought into the iſland 
of Calypſo? Telemachus, in his turn, gave him the N 
ſttory of his departure from Tyre, and his going over #1 
dio the iſland of Cyprus: he related to him, his meet- 9 
ing again with Mentor; their voyage into Crete; | 
te publick games for the election of a new king af- 
ter Idomeneus's flight; the reſentment of Venus; 
| their ſhipwreck ; the pleaſure with which Calypſo 
received them; the jealouſy of that goddeſs againſt 
dne of her nymphs; and Mentor's throwing his 
rrp into the ſea, as ſoon as he eſpy d the Phœnician 
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After theſe diſcourſes, Adoam caus'd a nfagniſi- Men 
cent entertainment to be ferv'd up; and the better that pe: 
to expreſs his exceſſive joy, he procur'd all the tice of i 
diverſions that could be had, Whilſt they were at deration 


table, attended by young Phcenician boys, clad in what y 


white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, the & your fea 
moſt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt were burnt, ] far. N 
All the rowers ſeats were fil'd with muſicians, the enj 
playing on the flute, Achitoas now and then in- pleafure 
terrupted them, by the ſweet harmony of his voice culate 
and his lyre, fit to entertain the gods at their revels, I but the 
and even to raviſh the ears of Apollo himſelf, The not ſuch 


Tritons, the Nereids, all the deities who obey th? ſoft anc 
command of Neptune, and the ſea-monſters theraſelves Stade tt 


forſook their deep watry grotto's, and came in ſhoals wild bea 


round the ſhip, charm'd by this divine melody. A '!*freſh ) 
company of young Phcaonician boys of excellent reliſh, 1 
beauty, and clad in fine lawn, whiter than the driven thoſe en 


| ſhow, danc'd for a long time ſeveral dances of their machus, 


own country; afterwards they danc'd after the E- auſtere, 
gyptian manner, and laſt of all after the Grecian. ſhe alon- 
At proper intervals the loud trumpets made the fo as to 
waves reſound with their clangor as far as the di- how to 
ſtant ſhore, The filence of the night, the ſtilineſs of Pertant a 
the ſea, the trembling light of the moon, which ſure by 


_ play'd on the ſurface of the waves, and the ſhaded © by pleaſ 


azure of the ſkies, ſtudded with glittering ſtars, I When it i 
ſerv'd to heighten the nobleneſs and majeſty of the Having 


| ſcene, | harp, anc 


Telemachus, being of a ſprightly diſpoſition, and We Achitoas, 
very perceptive, reliſh'd all thoſe pleaſures with de- hands; 1 
light; but he durſt not indulge himſelf too far in the Nance ch 
enjoyment of them, Ever ſince he had experienc d, taken no 
with ſo much ſhame, in Calypfo's iſland; how ready I at the far 
youth is to be inflam'd, he was ſhy and afraid, even of all th: 
of the moſt innocent pleaſures, and ſuſpected every breath, f. 


thing. He look'd. upon Mentor, and conſulted his WW ſilence, ai 
face and his eyes, to know what he ought to think WW all were 
of all theſe pleaſures, ; | * K 


4 Mentor 


- 
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2 


ifi. | Mentor was not a little pleas'd to fee him in 
tter that perplexity, but made as if he did not take no- 
the tice of it. At laſt, moy'd with Telemachus's mo- 
at deration, he faid to him with a ſmile, I perceive 
| in what you are afraid of, and cannot but commend 
the Jour fear; but, however, you muſt not carry it too 
rat, far. No man can wiſh you more earneſtly than I 
ans, the enjoyment of pleafure, provided it be ſuch 
in. © pleafure as will not hurry you to excefs, nor emaſ- 
-oice culate your nature, You muſt have diverſions ; 
vels, but they ſhould be fuch as recreate and delight you, 
The not ſuch as enſlave you: I would recommend to you 
the ſoft and gentle diverſions, ſuch as will never de- 
Ives grade the reaſonable ſoul, and transform you into a 
oats wild beaſt, It is now very proper that you ſhould 
4a I refreſh yourſelf after all your trouble and fatigues ; 
lent I reliſh, with a grateful complaiſance to Adoam, all 
rivey thoſe enjoyments he offers you; Rejoice, O Tele- 
their machus, and be merry, Wiſdom is neither moroſe, 
e E. auſtere, nor affected: it is ſhe yields true pleafures ; 
clan. fhe alone knows how to ſeaſon and temper them, 


- the o as to make them pure and laſting ; the knows 
e di- how to mix mirth and ſports with the moſt im- 


es of bdortant and ſerious affairs. She prepares us for plea- 
chick ſure by labour, and refreſhes the hardſhips of labour 


nadel by pleaſure. Wiſdom is not aſham'd to be gay, 


ſtars, 1 when it is needful, OE ER 
f the Having ſpoke theſe words, Mentor took up a 
1 harp, and touch'd it with ſuch exquiſite art, that 
1, and Achitoas, ſtung with jealoufy, let his drop out of his 
th de- hands ; his eyes flaſh'd fire; his troubled counte- 


in the nance chang'd colour; and every body would have 


jenc d, taken notice of his pain and confuſion, but that 
; ready t the ſame moment Mentor's harp raviſh'd the ſouls 

even of all that were preſent, No man hardly durſt draw 
" every breath, for fear of breaking in upon the profound 
ed his ſilence, and fo lofing ſomething of the divine melody; 
think all were ſtill in pain, leſt he ſhould end it too ſoon. 

js Mentor's voice had no effeminate ſoftneſs, but was 
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flexible, ſtrong, and movingly expreſs'd the mi- 
nuteſt things. ö fy 
He ſung, at firſt, the praiſes of mighty Jove, the 
father and king of gods and men, who with a nod 
ſhakes the whole univerſe : afterwards, he repre- 
| ſented Minerva coming out of his head, that is, 
wiſdom, which that god moulds within himſelf, and 
which iſſues from him, to inſtrut thoſe who are 
willing to be taught. Mentor ſung all theſe truths 
in ſuch pathetick. and lofty ſtrains, and with ſuch 
divine devotion, that the whole aſſembly thought 
_ themſelves tranſported to the very top of Olympus, 
in the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe looks are more 
piercing than his thunder. Next to that, he ſung 
the misfortune of young Naxciſſus, who being fondly 
enamour'd with his own beauty, which he was con. 
tinually viewing in a fountain, conſum'd himſelf with 
grief, and was chang'd into a flower, that bears hi 
name, Laſtly, he ſung the fatal death of fair A. 
donis, torn in pieces by a wild boar, and whom Ve- 
nus, tho' paſſionately doating on him, could neve 
bring to life again, with all the bitter complaints ſh! 
put up to heaven. „ 5 
None of thoſe who heard him, were able to con- 
tain their tears; and every one felt a ſecret pleaſun 
in weeping, When he had done finging, the Phe. 
nicians look'd upon one another full of amazement, 
One faid, this is Orpheus; for thus with his harp he 
us'd to tame the ſavage beaſts, and draw after hin 
both woods and rocks; tis thus he enchanted Ces 
berus, ſuſpended for a while the torments of Ixion 
and of the Danaids, and prevail'd with the inexo- 
rable Pluto, to conſent to the releaſement of the fat 
Eurydice, Another cry'd, No, 'tis Linus, the ſot 
of Apollo; another anſwer'd, You are miſtaken, 
this muſt be Apollo himſelf, Telemachus's furpri*t 
was little leſs than that of the reſt; for he nevet 
knew before, that Mentor could play on the ha! 
vith ſo much maſtery, and fing ſo divinely, AG 
| E ah 0 
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A toas, who had, by this time, thrown a cloak over 


© his jealouſy, began to give Mentor thoſe commen- 


dations he deſerv'd; but he could not praife him 
without bluſhing, neither was he able to finiſh his 
- diſcourſe, Mentor, who faw his confuſion, began 
to interrupt him, and endeavour'd to comfort him by 


giving him all the praiſes he deſerv'd. But Achitoas 


receiv' d no conſolation ; becauſe he perceiv'd that 
Mentor ſarpaſs'd him yet more by his modeſty, than 
by the charms of his voice, | 

In the mean time Telemachus ſaid to Adoam, I 
|: remember you ſpoke to me of a voyage you made 
into Betica, after we left Egypt; and becauſe Betica 


1 a country, of which common fame relates fo 
many incredible wonders, vouchſafe to tell me whe- 


> ther all that is ſaid of it be true, I will gladly, re- 
= ply'd Adoam, give you a deſcription of that famous 
country which deſerves your curioſity, and which far 


* ſurpaſſes whatever fame proclaims about it; where- 


upon he thus began: 


Ihe river Betis runs through a fruitful land, bleſs'd 


vith a temperate, and ever ſerene ſky. The country 
has it's name from the river, which diſcharges it's 
waters into the great ocean, near the pillars of Her- 


©: cules, and not far from that place where the furious 
ſea, breaking through it's banks, divided heretofore _ 


the land of Tarſis from Great Africa, This country 
{+ ſeems to have preſery'd the delights of the golden age. 
5 Here the winters are mild, and the fierce northern 
. winds never blow; the ſcorching heat of the ſummer 
s ever allay'd by refreſhing zephyrs which riſe towards 


acon to cool the ſultry air; ſo that the whole year is 


but a happy marriage of the ſpring and autumn, 
| Which ſeem ever to go hand in hand together. The 


land, both in the vallies and the plains, yields every 


Jear a double harveſt; the roads are hedg'd with bay- 

trees, pomegranate- trees, jeſſamines, and other trees, 
ever green, and ever in bloſſom. The hills are over- 
ſpread with numerous flocks of ſheep, whoſe fine 
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Book 


unleſs 


| wool is a choice commodity among all the nations of thoſe : 


nor ſew'd, and which, for modeſty's ſake, every one 

| * _ his body in long folds, and in what form he 
Neues. 1 | 

Ihe men, beſides huſbandry and the tending of 

their herds and flocks, have no other art to exerciſe, 

but the working and faſhioning of wood and iron; 


and even in theſe they ſeldom make any uſe of 12 
| | | 47 - - uniels 


the world. There are a great many mines of gold and uſeleſs 
ſilver in this beautiful country; but it's rude inhabi- argues, 
tants, contented and happy with their plainneſs, diſdain to buil 
to count gold or filver among their riches, and only one's f 
value what is really neceſſary to anſwer the exigencic; the inj 
of human nature, | | ſo muc] 
When we firſt began to trade with that nation, ve and ot! 
found gold and filver employ'd among them about them, 
the ſame uſes as iron; as for example, for plough- ! Whe 
ſhares. As they had no foreign trade, ſo they wanted | erecting 
no coin, Moſt of them are either ſhepherds er houſhol 
huſbandmen : artificers and tradeſmen there ate precious 
but few in this country; for they only tolerate thoſe ty diſhe 
arts which ſupply the neceſſaries of life; and beſides, harmon 
though moſt of the inhabitants either follow agri- Words: 
culture, or the tending of herds and flocks, yet they beſtow 
are {kill'd in thoſe arts which are requiſite to the ſup- | the cor 
port of their plain and frugal way of living. The ſoften, i 
women fpin that ſilky wool I told you of, and make and tem 
of it extraordinary fine ſtuffs of a marvellous white- ¶ them by 

| neſs; they bake the bread, dreſs the victuals; and be call'c 
all thoſe labours are eaſy to them, for in this country |; wicked? 
their ordinary food is fruit and milk, and very rarely ſtrong, 2 
fleſh ; out of the leather of their ſheep-ſkins, the) Are the! 
make thin ſhoes for themſelves, their huſbands, and life mor 
their children; they make tents, ſome of wax'd ſkins, cheerful 
and others of barks of trees; they make and waſh all be jealor 
the garments of the family, and keep the houſes in gloomy e 
wonderful order and neatneſs. Their cloaths are ca- aàvarice? 
fily made; for in this mild and happy climate, they and ſolid 
only wear a thin and light piece of ſtuff, neither cut . rang 
their fell 
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the injuries of the weather. 
ſo much eſteem'd among the Grecians, the Egyptians, 
and other civiliz'd nations, they abhor and deteſt 
them, as the inventions of vanity and luxury. 
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unleſs it be for tools neceſſary for agriculture, All 
thoſe arts which reſpect architecture, are altogether 
uſeleſs to them; for they never build houſes, It 
argues, ſay they, too great a fondneſs for the earth, 


to build a dwelling upon it, much more laſting than 


one's ſelf ; it is ſufficient to have a ſhelter againſt 


When they hear of nations that have the art of 


8 erecting ſtately buildings, of making gold and ſilver 


* houſhold goods, ſtuffs adorn'd with embroidery and 


precious ſtones, exquiſite perfumes, delicious and dain= 
ty diſhes of meat, and inftruments of muſick, whoſe 


harmony inchants the ſoul, they anſwer in theſe 


| words: T hoſe nations are very unhappy, thus to 


* beſtow ſo much time, labour, and induſtry, upon 


the corrupting of themſelves, Thoſe ſuperfluities 


ſoften, intoxicate, and torment the poſſeſſors of them, 


# and tempt thoſe that are depriv'd of them, to acquire 
them by injuſtice and violence. Can that ſuyerfluity 
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5 be call'd a good, which ſerves only to make men 


wicked? Are the men of thoſe countries more ſound, 
ſtrong, and robuſt than we? Do they live longer? 


Are they better united among themſelves? Is their 


life more free from cares, more calm, and more 


cheerful? Nay, on the contrary, they muſt needs 
be jealous of one another, devour'd by ſhameful and 
gloomy envy, ever diſquieted by ambition, fear, and 


avarice? and incapable of enjoying plain, unmix'd, 
and folid pleaſures, ſince they are ſlaves to ſo man; 


; Imaginary neceſſities, in which alone they place all 
their felicity. Thus it is, continu'd Adoam, that 


theſe wiſe men ſpeak, who owe all their wiſdom to 


their diligent ſtudy of fimple nature; they have an 


| abhorrence for our politeneſs, and it muſt be confeſs'd, 


plicity ; They live all 2 without dividing 


that there is ſomething great in their amiable ſim- 


their 
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As for all other arts, 
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their lands; every family is govern'd by it's chief, 


fruits of that part where they were ſeated before; 
ſo that having no private intereſts to maintain one 
againſt t'other, they all love one another with bro- + 
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ful pleaſures, which confirms them in this peace, 
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who is real king of it. The father of the family 
has the power to puniſh any of his children, or grand. 
children, that is guilty of an evil action; but before 


he inflicts the puniſhment, he adviſes with the reſt of 


the family, *Tis rare indeed, that there is any oc. 
caſion for puniſhment; for innocence, of manners, 


Integrity, obedience, and abhorrence of vice, dwell q 
in this happy place; and one would think, Aftrza, 


who is ſaid to have fled to heaven, lies yet conceal'd 
Here among theſe people, There is no need of judges 


amongſt them, for their own conſciences judge them. 


All their goods are in common ; the fruits of the 
trees, the grain and pulſe of the earth, the milk of 
the herds are ſo abounding, that a people ſo ſober 


and moderate have no occaſion to divide them. Each 


family, wandering up and down in this happy country, 
carry their tents from one place to another, when 
they have eaten up the paſturage, and conſum'd the 


therly love, which nothing can impair or break in 
upon ; *tis the contempt of vain riches and of deceit- 


union, and liberty. They are all free, and all equal. 

There is no other diſtinction among them, except 
what is allow'd to the experience of the ſage old men, 
or to the extraordinary wiſdom of ſome young men, 
who being accompliſh'd in all virtue, are equal to the 
elders. The cruel outcries of fraud, violence, per- 
Jury, law-ſuits, and wars, are never heard in this WW 
country, cheriſh'd by the gods. No human blood i 


ever ſtain'd this land; nay, even the blood of lambs 
is ſeldom ſpilt in it. When theſe people hear of 
bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, ſtate revolutions, 
which are frequent in other nations, they ftand per- 
feckly amaz'd, What, ſay they, are not men ſub- 
jzect enough to mortality, without inflicting on Fs 
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another a violent and haſty death ? Does life, which 
is ſo ſhort, ſeem to them too long ? Are they ſent 
here upon earth to tear one another to pieces, and to 
make themſelves mutually miſerable ? 


Vet farther, theſe people of Bœtica cannot con- 


E ceive, why thoſe conquerors, who ſubdue great em- 
peiires, ſhould be ſo much admir'd. What madneſs 


is it, ſay they, for a man to place his happineſs in 
governing others, which is ſo painful an office, if it 


be executed with reaſon, and according to juſtice? 


But what pleaſure can he take in governing them 
againſt their conſent ? All that a wife man can do, 
is to take upon him the governing of a docile peo- 
ple, whom the gods have committed to his care, or 


a people who intreat him to be their father and ſhep- 


herd; but to govern men againſt their will, is to 
make one's ſelf moſt miſerable, only to gain the falſe 
honour of keeping them in ſlavery. A conqueror is 


a man whom the gods, being provoked at the wick- . 


edneſs of men, have ſent in their wrath upon the 
earth, to Jay kingdoms waſte, ſpread every-where 
terror, miſery, and deſpair, and to make as many 
ſlaves as there are freemen, Is it not glory enough 


for a man, that thirfls after fame, to rule thoſe with 


prudence whom the gods have put under him? Does 
he think he cannot merit praiſe, unlefs he becomes 
violent, unjuſt, inſulting, uſurping, and tyrannical 
over all his neighbours? War ſhould never be 


thought on, but for the defence of liberty. Happy 


e, who being a ſlave to no man, has not the mad 
bition of making another man his ſlave, Thoſe 
mighty conquerors, whom they repreſent- to us with 
fo much glory, are only like overflowing rivers, 
which appear majeſtick, but deſtroy all the fertile 
fields which they ſhould only refreſh, 


After Adoam had given this deſcription of Bœtica, 
Telemachus, charm'd with his relation, aſk'd him 


ſeveral curious queſtions, Do theſe people, ſaid he, 
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drink wine? They are ſo far from drinking it, re- 
ply'd Adoam, that they never care to make any; 


not that they want grapes, ſince no country whatſo. 
ever produces more delicious; but they content them. 


| ſelves with eating grapes, as they do other fruits ; 


and dread wine as the corrupter of mankind. *Tis 
a kind of poiſon, ſay they, which raifes madneſs, 
It does not directly kill a man, indeed, but it makes 
him a beaſt. Men may preſerve their health and 
ſtrength without wine; and with it they run the riſk 
of loſing their health, and deftroying their morals. 

Then, ſaid Telemachus, I would fain know what 
laws are obſerv'd relating to marriages in this nation, 
No man, reply'd Adoam, can have more than one 
wife, whom he muſt keep as long as ſhe lives. The 
honour of the men in this country depends as much 
on their fidelity to their wives, as the honour of the 
women depends, in other countries, on their fidelity 
to their huſbands, Never were people ſo honeſt, nor 
ſo inviolably chaſt, The women here are beautiful 
and agreeable, but plain, modeſt, and laborious. Mar- 
riage here is peaceful, fruitful, and ſpotleſs. The 


_ Huſband and wife ſeem to be but one ſoul in two 


bodies; they bear an equal part in all domeſtick 


cares; the huſband manages all the concerns abroad, 


the wife keeps cloſe to her houſewifery at home; ſhe 
comforts her huſband, and ſeems to be made only to 
help and pleaſure him ; ſhe gains his confidence, and 
contributes leſs by her beauty, than her virtue, to 
heighten the charms of their ſociety, which endure 
as long as they live, Sobriety, temperance, and pu- 
rity of manners, make the lives of theſe people not 
only long, but free from diſeaſes, Here are men of 


an hundred, and of an hundred and twenty years old, 


who are yet hearty and cheerful, 

One thing more that I want to know, added Tele- 
machus, is, how they avoid going to war with their 
neighbours, Nature, ſaid Adoam, has ſeparated wy 
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5 dation of a city in the iſland of Gades. They even 
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from other people, on one fide by the ſea, and on 
the other fide by high mountains towards the north, 
Beſides this, the. neighbouring nations bear them 


great reſpect, on account of their virtue; and when 


they fall out among themſelves, they frequently make 
choice of theſe people to determine their differences; 


4 and have often entruſted to them the lands and towns 


that were in diſpute among them. As this nation 
has never committed any violence, no body diſturſts 
them, They laugh, when they hear of kings who 
cannot ſettle and adjuſt among themſelves the fron- 
tiers of their territories. Is it poſſible, ſay they, for 


men to fear they ſhall ever want land? There will 


ever be more than they can cultivate: And, as long 
as there ſhall remain free and waſte lands, we would 
not ſo much as defend our own againſt ſuch of our 
neighbours, as ſhould ftrive to take them from us. 


Pride, arrogance, treachery, and the Juſt of domi- 
nion, were never heard of among the inhabitanrs of 


Betica z ſo that their neighbours never have occa- 


fion to fear ſuch a people, nor can they ever hope to 
make ſuch a people fear them, which is the reaſon 


that they never moleſt them, Theſe people would 
ſooner forſake their country, or meet their death, 


than ſubmit themſelves to flavery, Thus they are 
as difficult to be enſlav'd, as they are incapable of 
deſiring to enſlave others: Which cauſes ſo pro- 


found a peace betwixt them and their neighbours. _ 
Adoam ended this diſcourſe, with an accaunt of 
the manner of traffick between the Phcnicians and 


thoſe of Beetica, Theſe people, ſaid he, were amaz d 


when they ſaw ſtrange men come from ſo far on the 
waves of the ſea, They fuffer'd us to lay the foun- 


| received us amongſt themſelves with great kindneſs, 


| was left of their wool, after they had 


and gave us part of all they had, without taking any 
payment for it. Moreover, they offer d us all that 
ſufficiently 
- provided 
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provided for their own uſe, and indeed ſent us a rich 
preſent of it, Tis a pleaſure to them to give their 
overplus liberally to ſtrangers. 
As for their mines, they gave them up to us with. 
out any manner of uneaſineſs, becauſe they made no 
uſe of them; they fancy'd men were not over wiſe to 
ſearch with ſo much pains into the bowels of the 
earth, for what could not make them happy, nor 
 fatisfy any real neceſſity. Do not dig, ſaid they to 
us, ſo deep into the earth; content yourſelves with 
plowing and tilling it, and it will afford you real 
goods that will nouriſh you; you will reap fruits 
from it that are more valuable than gold and filver, 
fince men deſire neither gold nor filver, but only to 
purchaſe ſuſtenance for human life. 
We would often have taught them navigation, 
and have carry'd the young men of their country into 
Phenicia; but they would never conſent that their 
children ſhould learn to live after our manner. They 
would learn, ſaid they to us, to ſtand in need of thoſe 
things that are become neceſſary to you; they would 
have them; and would forego virtue to gain them by 
unjuſt methods. They would grow, like a man who 
has good legs, but having diſuſed walking, brings him- 
ſelf at laſt to the ſad neceſſity of being always car- 
ry'd, like a fick man. As for navigation, they ad- 
mire it indeed, as an induſtrious art; but they be- 
lieve it to be a pernicious art. If thoſe people, ſay 
they, have enough to ſupport life in their own coun- 
try, what do they ſeek in another? Are they not 
contented with that which ſuffices the wants of na- 


ture. They deſerve to be fhipwreck'd for ſeeking WW 


death in the midſt of tempeſts, to ſatiate the avarice 
of merchants, and gratify the paſſions of other men. 
Telemachus was raviſh'd at Adoam's diſcourſe ; he 
was highly delighted to find, that there was yet 2 
people in the world, who, following the true dictates 
of nature, were, at once, ſo wiſe and ſo happy. =_ 
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how vaſtly the manners of theſe people differ 
the vain and ambitious maxims of thoſe wh 
8 wiſer! We are ſo viti 
hardly think that fo natural a ſimplicity can be il. 
We look upon the morals of theſe 10 on "_ 
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BOOK IX. 


| The ARGUMENT, 
Penus, fiill enrag d againſt Telemachns, ſues to Jupiter 
Por bis defirudtion ; but the Deſtinies not permitting 
bim to periſh, that goddeſs goes to Neptune, ts bon- 
cert means to drive him away from Ithaca, <ohi- 
ther Adoam was conducting bim. They employ, for 
that purpoſe, a deceitful deity, ho impoſes pon 
the pilot Athamas, and makes bim ſteer full ſail 
znto the port of the Salentines, thinking be vas ar. 
rived at Ithaca, Idomeneus, their king, receives 
Telemachus into his new city, where he was actual. 
ly preparing a folemn ſacrifice to Fupiter, to ob- 
rar gas, in a war againſt the Mandurians, The 
Prieſt conſulting the entrails of the victims, 670 
bim hopes of ſucceſs, and intimates that he ſhall 
obe his happineſs to his two new gueſts, This un. 
happy king implores their aid againſt his enemies, 


1 promiſes them all manner of aſſiſtance. 
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HILST Telemachus and Adoam 


neglectful of ſleep, and not per- 


friendly deity led them far wide 
2 of Ithaca, which their pilot Atha- 
mas ſought for in vain, Neptune, though a friend 


TS 


- 


that Telemachus had eſcap'd the ſtorm that had 


nus was yet more incens'd, to ſee that young man 
triumphing, after his conqueſt over Cupid and all his 
charms. In the heighth of her paſſion, ſhe quitted 
Cythera, Paphos, Idalia, and all the honours which 


longer ſtay in thoſe places where Telemachus had de- 
ſpis d her power; and thereupon ſhe flies to bright 
Olympus, where the gods were aſſembled round the 
throne of Jove. From this place, they behold the 
ſtars rolling beneath their feet: they ſee the ter- 


refttial globe, like a ſmall clod of clay; the vaſt 


| ſeas appear to them only like drops of water, with 
which this clod is a little moiſten'd ; the largeſt 


kingdoms are in their eyes but a little ſand covering 
the ſurface of this clod. The. numberleſs multitudes 


of people, the mighty armies ſeem to them but as 
ants, contending for a tuft of graſs upon this clod. 
The immortals laugh at the moſt weighty affairs that 


agitate feeble mortals, and their moſt important con- 


| cerns appear to them like the play-games of children, 


That which men call glory, grandeur, power, pro- 
found policy, ſeems to theſe ſupreme deities to be no- 


thing but miſery and folly. | 
- *Tis in this abode, ſo much elevated above the 
earth, that Jupiter has fix d his immovable throne ; 


his eyes pierce into the deepeſt abyſs, and viſit even 


the moſt ſecret receſſes of the heart. His ſweet and 
. I. | = 


were thus diſcourſing together, 


ceiving that the night was al- 
ready half ſpent, a deceitful un- 


to the Phenicians, could no longer endure to think 


daſh'd him againſt the rocks of Calypſo's iſland. Ve- 


are paid to her in the iſle of Cyprus; ſhe could no 
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ſerene aſpect diffuſes tranquillity and joy throughout ſtately 


the univerſe. On the contrary, when he ſhakes ed to | 
thoſe majeſtick curls that adorn his awful head, he preferr' 
makes both heaven and earth to rock: the gods ducts o 
themſelves, dazzle with the beamy glory that fur. WW deſtroy 
xounds him, approach with trembling. | Miner 

All the celeſtial deities were now about him. Ve- vine afl 
nus preſented herſelf with all thoſe charms, that of Cypy 


- ſpring from her divine perſon ; her looſe flowing BW he wou 


gown was more ſplendid than all the colours with WW on my 


which Iris decks. herſelf amidſt the duſky clouds, WF feſtivals 


when ſhe comes to promiſe to diſmay'd mortals the lock'd 

ceſſation of a tempeſt, and to declare to them the vain ha: 
return of fair weather. Her robe was faſten'd by ſeas, at 
that celebrated girdle on which are repreſented the BW fhipwre 
Graces; the comely treſſes of the goddeſs were ne- Cupid | 
gligently ty'd behind by a locket of gold. All the BW heart of 


gods were ſurpriz d at her beauty, as if they had ne- WW ing yout 
ver ſeen her before, and their eyes were dazzled, even the 
| like the eyes of mortals, when Phœbus, after a te- WW dant oy 
dious night, comes to illuminate the earth with his the iſlan 
rays. They look'd on each other with aſtoniſhment, W# firipplin, 
but ſtill their eyes center'd on Venus; and they per- Jupite 
ceiv'd thoſe of the goddeſs were bathed in tears, and WE true, m. 
hat a cloud of ſorrow overcaſt her face. young G 
Mean while ſhe advanc'd towards the throne of WF pares for 
Jupiter, with a ſoft, light Rep, like the rapid flight WF by a you 
of a bird cleaving the vaſt ſpace. of the yielding air. altars, | 
| He look' d upon her with complacency, ſmil'd kind- WF conſent, 
| ly on her, and then, riſing up, embrac'd her. My both by 
dear daughter, ſaid he to her, what is it grieves you ? own cour 
I can't ſee your tears without concern: Fear not to Sers: B 
unboſom yourſelf freely to me; you know my ten- nor his vi 
derneſs and indulgence for you, 5 which yo 
Venus anſwer d him with a gentle voice, but in- my daugl 
terrupted with deep fighs: O father of gods and many ot! 
men! Can you, who ſee all things, be ignorant of I powers. 
the cauſe of my ſotrow ? Minerva is not ſatisfy'd grace and 
with overthrowing the very foundations of pr piercing li 
. ot 0 "= tate | 


ſtately. 
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ſtately town, which I protected; ſhe is not content= 
ed to be thus dreadfully reveng'd on Paris, who had 
preferr'd my beauty to her's; but ſhe likewiſe con- 
ducts over land and ſea the ſon of Ulyſſes, that cruel 


deſtroyer of Troy. Telemachus is accompany'd by 


Minerva; which occaſions her abſence from this di- 
vine aſſembly, She led this raſh youth into the iſle 


of Cyprus to affront me. He has deſpis'd my power; 
| he would not condeſcend fo far as to burn incenſe up- 
on my altars; he has expreſs'd an abhorrence of the 
t feſtivals that are celebrated in my honour ; he has 
| lock'd faſt his heart againſt all my pleaſures, In 
 yain has Neptune ſtirr'd up againſt him the winds and 
ſeas, at my deſire ; Telemachus, caſt by a dreadful. 
ſhipwreck on Calypſo's iſland, has triumph'd over 
| Cupid himſelf, whom I ſent thither to ſoften the 
beart of this young Greek, Neither Calypſo's bloom- 
ing youth and charms, nor any of her nymphs, nor 
even the burning ſhafts of love, could get the aſcen- 
dant over Minerva's arts. She ſnatch'd him from 
the iſland . . .. behold how I am defeated,,....a_ 

# firippling triumphs over me. 5 


Jupiter, to comfort Venus, ſaid to her; It is 


true, my daughter, Minerva guards the heart of this 
young Greek, againſt all your ſon's arrows; and pre- 
pares for him a glory, which never yet was merited 
| by a young man, I am ſorry he has deſpis'd your 
| altars, but cannot ſubject him to your power, E 
| conſent, to gratify you, that he ſtill ſhall wander 

both by ſea and land; that he ſhall live far from his 


own country, expoſed to all ſorts of miſeries and dan- 


ers: But the Fates will neither ſuffer him to periſhy 


nor his virtue to be overcome by thoſe pleaſures with 
which you decoy mankind, Take comfort therefore, 
my daughter : Content yourſelf with ruling over ſo 
many other heroes, and ſo many of the immortal 
powers. Here he ſmil'd on Venus, with the utmoſt 
grace and majeſty, A radiant flaſh, like the moſt 
piercing lightning, darted from his eyes, Then, ten- 
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derly kiſſing Venus, he diffus'd an odour of Am- 
broſia, which perfum'd Qlympus all around. The 
goddeſs could not but be ſenſible of this favourable 
reception from the greateſt of the gods. In ſpite of 
her tears and grief, a viſible joy o' erſpread her face, 
She let down her veil to hide her bluſhing cheeks, 
and to cover the confufion ſhe was in. The whole 
aſſembly of the gods applauded Jupiter's anſwer ; and 
Venus, without loſing a moment's time, haſtened 
to Neptune, to concert with him the means of reveng- 
ing himſelf on Telemachus. She repeated to Nep- 
tune what Jupiter ſaid to her. I knew before, re- 
ply'd Neptune, the unalterable decree of deſtiny ; 
but if we can't fink Telemachus to the bottom of 
the ſea, let us not at leaſt omit any thing that may 
make him wretched, and retard his return to Ithaca, 
J cannot conſent to the deſtroying of the Phcenician 
ſhip, in which he is embark'd ; I love the Phenici. 
ans; they are my people; no other nation in the 
univerſe cultivates my empire as they do; the ſea, 
through their means, is become a boud that ties to- 
gether all the nations of the earth; they honour me 
with continual ſacrifices on my altars; they are juſt, 
prudent, and induſtrious in their commerce; they 
_ diſtribute the conveniencies of life, and plenty through 
all the world. No, goddeſs, I can't admit one of 
their veſſels ſhould be wreck d; but I will make the 
Pilot loſe his courſe, and fail wide of Ithaca, whither 
he is bound. Venus, ſatisfy'd with this promiſe, 
forc'd a malicious ſmile, and then return'd in her 
flying chariot and alighted on Idalia's flowery meads, 
where the Graces, the Smiles, and the Sports, ex- 
preſs' d their joy to ſee her again, dancing around her 
on the flowers which perfume that charming place. 
Neptune, immediately diſpatch'd a deceitful deity, 
dike the god of dreams, ſave only that dreams never 
deceive but during the time of ſleep ; whereas this 
deity faſcinates mens ſenſes when they are awake, 
his malignant deity, attended by a number 
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crow'd of wing' d deluſions fluttering round him, 
| came and pour'd out a ſubtle and enchanted liquor 

upon the eyes of the pilot Athamas, who was atten- 
| tively confidering the brightneſs of the moon, the 
| courſe of the ſtars, and the port of Ithaca, whoſe 
* ſteep rocks he had already diſcover'd pretty near. In 
this very moment, the pilot's eyes could diſcern no- 
| thing as it really was; a falſe ſky and a mock land 
| preſented themſelves to him; the ſtars ſeem'd to have 
chang'd their courſe, and to have gone backwards in 
| their ſhining orbits ; all Olympus ſeem'd to move by 
new laws; the earth itſelf was alter'd ; a falſe Ithaca 
8 fill offer'd itſelf to his view to amuſe him, while at 
| the ſame time he was going farther off from the true 
one. The more he approach'd towards this deluding 
repreſentation of the iſland, the farther this image 
recoil'd from him; it ill fled from before him; and 
he knew not what to make of it's retreat: ſometimes 
be thought he already heard the noiſe ſo uſual in a 
port; and ſo he was ftrait preparing, according to 
the orders he had receiv'd, to ſteal aſhore on a little 
E iſland near the great one, to ſecure the return of this 
young prince againſt the violence of Penelope's lovers, 
who had conſpired againſt him. Sometimes he dread- 
ed the ſhelves, which are ſo numerous on that ſhore, 
and he fancied that he heard the hollow roaring of 
the waves daſhing againſt thoſe ſhelves : then all on 
2 ſudden he perceiv'd that the land appear'd at a much 
© greater diſtance: the mountains ſeem'd to him like 
| ſo many little clouds, which ſometimes darken the 
| horizon while the ſun is ſetting, Thus was Athamas 
perplex' d, and the impreſſion of the deceitful deity, 
| which had bewitch'd his eyes, fill'd him with a ſort 
| of apprehenſion, which till then he was a ftranger 
to. He was even inclin'd to believe that he was 
not awake, and that he was under the alluſion of a 


eam. Mean while, Neptune commanded the eaſt 
wind to blow, in order to drive the ſhip on the coaſt 
of Heſperia ; the wind obey'd him with fo much 


vehemence, 
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vehemence, that the ſhip ſoon arriv'd at the place 


Neptune had appointed, 


Already had Aurora proclaim'd the approaching 
day; already had the ſtars, which dread the rays of 
the ſun, and are ſhy of him, begun to hide in the 
ocean their duſky fires, when the pilot cry'd out: 
I can no longer doubt it; we are now touching the 
very iſland of Ithaca; rejoice, Telemachus, for in 
an hour you ſhall ſee Penelope again, and perhaps 
Ulyſſes, repoſleſs'd of his throne, At this cry, Te. 
lemachus, who was lock'd faſt in the arms of ſleep, 


awakes, ſtarts up, goes to the ſteerage, embraces the 


pilot, and with his eyes ſcarce open ſurveys the 
neighbouring ſhore, and figh'd when he could not 
perceive that it was the coaft of his own country, 


Alas! where are we, ſaid he? This is not my dear 
Ithaca. Athamas, you are deceiv'd; you are but 


little acquainted with that coaſt ſo far diſtant from 


your own country. No, no, reply'd Athamas ; | 
can't be deceiv'd in my knowledge of the bearings 
of this iſland ; I have been a great many times here; 


I know the ſmalleſt rock belonging to it; the coaſt of 


Tyre is ſcarce more recent in my memory: See that 


mountain there jutting out; behold that head-land 
riſing like a tower; don't you hear thoſe billows that 
break themſelves againft thoſe other rocks, that with 
an angry brow ſeem to threaten the ſea with their 
fall? But don't you ſee that temple of Minerva, 
which ſalutes the clouds? Yonder is the . houſe and 
caftle of your father Ulyſſes, O Athamas ! reply's 
Telemachus, you are deceiv'd; I ſee, on the con- 
trary, a very high, but level coaſt; and I perceive 3 
town, but it is none of Ithaca, O gods, is it thus 
ye deride and mock poor mortals ! | 

Whilſt he was ſaying theſe words, all of a ſudden 
the eyes of Athamas were reſtor'd to their wonted 
certainty, and the charm difſolv'd : he perfectly ſur. 
vey'd the ſhore as it really was, and acknowledg'd 
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envious deity has enchanted my eyes. I thought 1 


ſaw Ithaca, and a perfect image of it preſented itſelf 
to my fancy; but now it is vaniſh'd like a dream 
I now behold another city, and it is doubtleſs Salen- 
tum, which Idomeneus, who fled from Crete, hag 
lately founded in Heſperia ; I perceive it's rifing walls, 
as yet unfiniſh'd ; 1 ſee a port not yet enirely for- 
—_—__ 8 | 


Whilſt Athamas was taking notice of the fever . 


works, newly erected in this growing city, and whilſt 
Telemachus was bewailing his misfortune ; the wind 
that Neptune cauſed to blow, drove them full fail 
into a road, where they found themſelves under ſhel= 
ter, and juſt by the haven, | ; 
Mentor, who was no ſtranger either to Neptune” 


revenge, or the cruel devices of Venus, only ſmil'd 


at the miſtake of Athamas. When they were in 
this road, Mentor ſays to Telemachus, Jupiter is 


making tryal of you, but will not ſuffer you to be 5 


deſtroy d: On the contrary, he only tries you, to 
_ out to you the road of glory, Think on the 


abours of Hercules; let your father's atchievements 
be ever preſent to your mind. He, who knows not 


how to ſuffer, is not magnanimous. By patience 
and fortitude you muſt tire out that mercileſs for- 
tune, which takes delight in perſecuting you, Iam 


leſs afraid, with regard to you, of the rigorous treat- 
ment of Neptune, than I fear'd the inſinuating ca- 


teſſes of that goddeſs who detain'd you in her iſland. 


What do we ſtay for? Let us enter the port; theſe 


people are our friends; we are come among the 
Greeks, Idomeneus, ho himſelf has been ill uſed 
by fortune, will have pity on the diſtreſs'd, They 
preſently enter d the port of Salentum, where the 
Phenician ſhip was receiv'd without any obſtruction, 
becauſe the Phœnicians are in peace and commerce 
with all the people of the world. e 

Telemachus beheld with admiration this growing 
city. As a young plant, which, having been a 
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| riſh'd by the night's ſweet dew, at break of day 


feels the ſun-beams coming to embelliſh it; it grows; 


jt opens it's tender buds z it ſtretches out it's green 


leaves; it blows it's fragrant flowers with a thou- 
ſand new colours; every moment you look upon it, 
you perceive a new luſtre: ſo flouriſh'd Idomeneus's 
new city on the ſea-ſide. Each day, each hour, it 


roſe in magnificence, and preſented afar off to ſtran- 


gers at fea, new embelliſhments of architecture, 
which tower'd to the very ſkies. All the coaſt re- 
ſounded with the cries of the workmen, and the 
ſtrokes of mallets and hammers ; while, by the help 


of crancs and ropes, ſtones travell'd through the air: 


All the leading men of the city ſpirited up the po- 
pulace to their work, as ſoon as Aurora appear d; 


and king Idomeneus himſelf gave orders every-where, 
and forwarded the works with an incredible diligence, 


Hardly was the Phœnician veſſel got into port, 
e er the Cretans gave to Telemachus and Mentor all 


the tokens of a ſincere friendſhip: They haſten'd 


away to inform Idomeneus, that the ſon of Ulyſſes 


Was arriv'd, The fon of Ulyſſes! cry'd he, of 


Ulyſſes! He ! that dear friend, that wiſe heroe, by 
whom we at laſt laid ſtately Troy in duſt ! Bring 
him to me, and let me ſhew him how much I lov'd 
his father, Hereupon they preſented to him Tele- 
machus, who telling him his name, ſues for hoſpita- 
lity. Idomeneus anſwer'd him with a courteous 
ſmiling countenance: Though no body had told me 
who you are, I ſhould certainly have known you. 
You are Ulyſſes himſelf; behold his very eyes dart- 
ing forth fire, his ſteady look, his mien at firſt cold 
and reſerv'd, which cover'd ſo much ſprightlineſs 
and ſo many graces! I perceive even that ſubtle 
ſmile, his eaſy negligent demeanour, his gentle ſpeech, 
plain and infinuating, which perſuaded, without al- 

owing time for ſuſpicion. Ves, you are the ſon of 
Ulyſſes; but you ſhall be mine too. O my ſon, my 
dear ſon, what accident brings you to this climate , 
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Is it to ſeek your father! Alas! I can tell you no- 
thing of him; fortune has perſecuted both him and 
me: It was his ill fate not to be able to find his 
country again; and twas mine to find my country 


me. Whilſt Idomeneus was ſpeaking theſe words, he 


$-re-call, _- | =y = 

| And now Telemachus anſwer' d him with tears in 
| his eyes: O king, pardon the grief, which, in de- 
| ſpite of me, will break out at a time when I ought 
| to expreſs nothing but joy and gratitude for your ge- 


you yourſelf teach me how much I ought to be af- 
fected with my misfortune, in not finding my father, 
Tis now a long, long while, IJ have been in ſearch 
of him through all the known ſeas. The incens'd 
| gods permit me not either to ſee him again, or to 
| know whether he be ſhipwreck*d, or to return ta 
Ithaca, where Penelope pines away with a longing de- 
© fire to be freed from her importunate ſuitors, I 


Crete; I was there inform'd of your cruel deſtiny, 
where you have founded a new kingdom; but for- 


now obliges me to wander from place to place, and 

keeps me till from Ithaca, has at length caſt me upon 

your ſhore, Of all the diſaſters ſhe has expos'd me 

to, this is what I the leaft repine at; for tho? ſhe 

| drives me from my native country, yet ſhe brings me 
acquainted with the moſt generous of all kings. 

| At theſe words, Idomeneus gave Telemachus a 


Jou; for methinks I have ſeen him ſomewhere ? 


itiend of Ulyſſes, to whom he committed the govern- 
De ET mend 


1 1 


again, fill'd with the hatred of the gods againſt 


| Jooked wiſtfully upon Mentor, as one whoſe face 
he was no ſtranger to, but whoſe name he could not 


neroſity to me. By your lamenting the loſs of Ulyſſes, 


thought I ſhould have found you in the iſland of 
but little thought of ever coming near Heſperia, 


tune, who makes us mortals their play-game, and 


| kind embrace, and leading him into his palace, ſaid 
to him; Who is that wiſe old man that accompanies 


Tis Mentor, reply'd Telemachus ; Mentor the 
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ment of my infancy: What tongue can expreſs how before i 
much I am oblig'd to him ! | rate, an 

| Thereupon, Idomeneus ſtepping to Mentor, ana and pal 
taking him by the hand; You and I, ſaid he to him, limbs o 
have ſeen one another before. You may remember which, 


the voyage you made into Crete, and what good ad- the wing 
vice you gave me; but at that time, the heat of We 0 * 
for a lo! 


youth, and the quiek reliſh of ſenſual pleaſures hur- WW 
ry'd me away; ſo that my misfortunes only have come to 
been able to teach me what I would not believe, to make 
Would to the gods I had taken your advice, O ſage MW low'd hi 
old man! But I am amaz'd to ſee that you are not who wit! 


in the leaſt alter'd in ſo many years; your face is as bo ftra: 

freſh and ſanguine as ever, the ſame trait and vigorous WW Theſe tx 

body, only your hair is grown ſomewhat hoary. has a cer 
Great king, anſwer'd Mentor, were I a flatterer, WW the grace 
I would tell you likewiſe that you ſtill preſerve that WF whole fai 

bloom which ſhone in your face before the fiege af effeminat 

Troy; but I had rather diſpleaſe you than oftend WW bloſſom 0 

againſt truth, Beſides, I find by your wiſe diſcourſe, I and inure 

that you do not love flattery, and that a man runs no 82 n 
eed leem 


hazard in being ſincere with you. Therefore, I mult 
needs tell you, you are very much chang'd, and that 
*twas ſcarce poſſible to have known you again, I am 
not a ſtranger to the cauſe of it; tis occaſion d by yout 


nance ſo 


many and great ſufferings; But you have been a e gods d 
great gainer by your misfortunes, fince you have ac- tals, they 
quir'd wiſdom. A man may very eaſily comfort him- ſtrangers A 
felf for the wrinkles of his face, ſo long as his heart By this 
is exercis'd and fortified in virtue. Moreover, know, Jupiter, * 
Idomeneus, that kings always wear away faſter than t god, 
other men. In adverſity, the fatigues of the mind og enviro 
and body make them old before their time : In pro- ike jaſper 
ſperity, the voluptuous enjoyments of an eaſy life, e Was all 
waſte their ſtrength even more than the toils of war, es riſe 
Nothing is more detrimental to health than immode- into a by] 
rate pleaſure, From hence it proceeds, that kings, through t! 
either in peace or war, do continually labour under I terence] 


ſuch pains or pleaſures, as bring upon them = a wers Was : 
. | | SES EY 
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before it's natural ſeaſon, Whereas a ſober, tempe- 


| rate, and plain way of living, free from inquietudes 
| and paſſions, regular and laborious, keeps all the 
limbs of a wiſe man in a vigorous youthfulneſs ; 
| which, without theſe precautions, flies faſt away upon 
the wings of time. pg 
| Idomeneus, charm'd with Mentor's diſcourſe, would 
for a long time have liſten'd to him, had they not 
come to put him in mind of a facrifice which he was 
to make to 22 Telemachus and Mentor fol- 
urrounded by a great crowd of people, 
who with much eagerneſs and curioſity gaz'd at the 
| two ſtrangers. The Salentines ſaid one to another, 
| Theſe two men are very different; the young one 
has a certain amiable livelineſs beyond expreſſion ; all 
the graces of youth and beauty are diffus'd over his 
| whole face and body; but this beauty has nothing 
| effeminate nor languid ; tho? he is in the tendereſt 
| bloſſom of youth, yet he appears vigorous, ſtrong, 
and inured to labour. But this other, tho' far older, 
has Toft nothing at all of his ſtrength: His mien in- 


deed ſeems at firſt not ſo majeſtic, nor his counte- 


nance fo graceful ; yet if you look nearer, you will 


find in his ſimplicity the marks of wiſdom and virtue, 


with a ſurprizing grandeur of deportment. When 
the gods deſcended to earth to reveal themſelves to mor- 
| tals, they undoubtedly appeared in the like figures of 
| ſtrangers and travellers, ' 8 5 5 1 
By this time they were arriv'd at the temple of 

| Jupiter, which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from 


that god, had adorn'd with much magnificence. It 
was environ'd with a double row of marble pillars, 


like jaſper : the chapiters were of ſilver ; the tem- 


ple was all incruſted with marble, where Baſſo Re- 
lievos riſe repreſenting the transformation of Jupiter 
into a bull, the rape of Europa, and her paſſage 


ugh the ſea into Crete. The waves ſeem'd to 


ſverence Jupiter tho* he was in a ſtrange form. Then 


chere was repreſented the birth and youth of Minos; 


Afterwards, 
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afterwards, that wiſe king in a more advanced age ple rol 
diſpenſing laws to the whole iſland, in order to render tims ft 
it for ever flouriſhing, There likewiſe Telemachus WM tripod, 


took notice of the principal occurrences at the fiege Oſtrangei 
of Troy, where Idomeneus had acquir'd the reputa- they no 
tion of a great general, Amidſt the repreſentation ]W on wou 
of theſe actions, Telemachus look'd for his father, have fa 
and found him taking the horſes of Rheſus, whom MW ground. 
Diomedes had juſt kill'd ; in another place diſputing dom le: 
with Ajax for the arms of Achilles, amidſt an aflem. more. 
| bly of the Grecian commanders : and, laſtly, his WF wild, an 
coming out of the fatal horſe to give death to ſo ma-. gaze on 
ny Trojans, 5 „„ e hi 

Telemachus preſently knew him by all theſe f:. emotion 
mous actions, which he had ſo often heard of, and briſtled v 
which Mentor himſelf had frequently repeated to 
him. The tears preſently guſh'd from his eyes ; he 
chang'd colour; grief was ſpread all over his face; 
Idomeneus perceiv'd it; tho' Telemachus turn'd aſide 


to conceal his trouble. Don't be aſham'd, ſaid Ido- O hap; 
meneus to him, to let us ſee how much you are moy'd fe? W. 
with the glory and misfortunes of your father, peace at 
Mean while the people aſſembled in great crowds WF What vie 
under the vaſt porticoes form'd by the double row of thy father 
columns which ſurrounded the temple. There were the dug, 
two companies of young boys and girls, who ſung (MF brazen ga 
hymns in praiſe of the thunder-graſping god. Theſe feet. 
children, who were ſelected for their beauty, had brave you! 


their long hair ſpread abroad upon their ſhoulders ; Vords his 
their heads were perfum'd and crown'd with roſes, vere by ir 
and they were all cloath'd in white. Idomeneus of. uſhment, 
fer'd in ſacrifice to Jupiter a hundred bulls, to render WF The peo 


the god propitious to him in a war which he had un - Ver'd, not 
dertaken againſt his neighbours. The blood of the BW machus hin 
victims, ſmoaking on every fide, ſtream'd into the Ji tad heard; 


capacious goblets of gold and ſilver. ſuch high 
The aged Theophanes, belov'd of the gods, and the divin 
prieſt of the temple, kept, during the time of the 

| ſacrifice, his head cover'd with one end of his * have to fig 


ple robe; then he conſulted the entrails of the vic- 
tims ſtill panting; after which, aſcending the ſacred 
tripod, O ye gods, cry'd he, what are theſe two 


ſtrangers whom you have ſent into theſe parts? Had 
| they not come among us, the war lately enter'd up- 
on would have been fatal to us, and Salentum would 

have fallen to ruin e' er it had been well rais'd above- 


» T have in my eye a young hero whom wif- 


| dom leads by the hand.. . . . No mortal dares ſay 


more. . . In ſpeaking theſe words, his looks were 


| wild, and his eyes ſparkled with fire; he ſeem'd to 
| gaze on other objects than thoſe that were before 
bim; his face was inflam'd, his whole body was in 
emotion; he rag'd and grew diſtracted; his hair 

| briftled up; his mouth foam'd ; his up-lifted arms 
| ſtood motionleſs in the air; his loud voice was 


ſtronger than any human voice; he was breathleſs, 


was poſſeſs d with. o 
O happy Idomeneus, cry'd he again, what do I 


peace at home ! but abroad, what bloody wars ! 


the duſt, whilft thy ſword flaſhes over his head : the 


| brazen gates, the inacceſſible ramparts fall at thy | 


feet... . . O mighty goddeſs! Let his father 
brave youth ! in time thou ſhalt reviſit.. . . At theſe 
words his ſpeech fail'd him, and he continu'd, as it 
vere by irrefiſtible neceſſity, in a ſilence full of aſto- 
The people were froze with fear; Idomeneus fſhi- 
ver'd, not daring to bid him make an end. Tele- 
machus himſelf, ſurpriz d, hardly underſtood what he 
tad heard; ſcarce could he believe that he had heard 
fuch high predictions. Mentor alone was unaſtoniſh'd 


have to fight againſt, the victory ſhall be in your 
YOL, I. R FS. hands, 
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and could no longer contain within him the deity he 


fee? What misfortunes avoided! What azniable 


What victories! O Telemachus! thy labours exceed 
thy father's: The proud inſulting enemy groans in 


« the divine ſpirit, You hear, ſaid he to Idomeneus, 
the purpoſe of the gods; that whatever nation you 
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| hands, and you will owe to your friend's youthful ſan 


mazement, ſtudied in vain for words; his tongue 
continu'd motionleſs. Telemachus, more maſter of 
himſelf, ſaid to Mentor; even ſo much promis d 


again? Ah! why did he not make an end? He 


ing with an unfortunate wretch : one word more, 
and I had been at the height of happineſs, 


. ſupreme goodneſs and wiſdom that the gods con- 


to a due performance; but tis no leſs advantageous 
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the proſperity of your arms; therefore be not jealous 

of him; but make a right uſe of what the gods beſtow 

on you by his means, | | | 
Idomeneus, being not yet recover'd out of his a- 


glory does not move me; but what can be the 
meaning of thoſe laſt words, Thou ſpalt revifit? 
Is it my father, or only Ithaca, that I ſhall fee 


has leſt me more in doubt than I was before. 0 
Ulyſſes! O my father! Is it poſſible that I ſhould 
ever ſee you again? Can it be true? But I flatter 
myſelf ..... . O cruel oracle! thou delighteſt in ſport- 


Accept with reverence what the gods revell, 
ſaid Mentor to him, and attempt not to diſcover 
what they are pleaſed to keep ſecret, Raſh curio- 
ſity deſerves to be put to confuſion. Tis out of 2 


ceal from feeble mortals their deſtinies, involy'd in 
an impenetrable darkneſs, It is indeed of advantage 
to foreſee what depends on our endeavours, in order 


to be ignorant of what the gods deſign to do with 
us, and of what it is not in our power, by any means, 
to avert. 

Telemachus, touch'd with theſe words, contain d 
himſelf, tho* not without the greateſt reluctance. 
Idomeneus, who by this time had conquer'd his ſur- 
prize, began to thank great Jove for ſending to him 
the young Telemachus and the wiſe Mentor, in order 
to make him victorious over his enemies. And, af- 
ter he had given them a noble entertainment, ſub- 
ſequent to the ſacrifice, he ſpoke thus to the two 
3 We : | 4 2. 


| I acknowledge, I was but a novice in the art of 
governing, when I return'd into Crete, after the 
Kege of Troy. You know, dear friends, what miſ- 


Fortunes difabled me from reigning over that great 


iſland, fince you tell me that you were there after I 


| Heft it, Yet I am happy, exceeding happy, if the | 


ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortune can be of uſe towards 
my inſtruction, and teach me to be maſter of my 


paſſions. I croſs'd the ſea like a fugitive, whom 


the vengeance of gods and men purſues. All my 


paſt grandeur ſerv'd only to render my fall the 
| more ignominious and inſupportable, I ſought a 

melter for my houſhold-gods upon this deſart 
| coaſt, where I found nothing but wild uncultivated 


lands, over-run with thorns and briars, cover'd 


| with -thick-ſet trees as old as the earth itſelf, and 


almoſt inacceſſible rocks, which ſerv'd for harbour 
to the wild beaſts. Vet ſuch was the extremity to 


favage land, and to make it my country, in com- 
pany with a ſmall handful of ſoldiers and friends, 
who were ſo kind as to take ſhare in my misfor- 
tunes, deſtitute of all hopes of ever ſeeing again 
that fortunate iſland, where the gods caus'd me to 
be born, that there I might reign. Alas! faid I to 
myſelf, what an alteration is this! what a dreadful 
example am I to all kings! what wholſome in- 
fractions may they draw from my miſcarriages ! 
They fancy they have nothing to fear, becauſe of 
their elevation above the reſt of mankind ; where- 
as it is that very elevation that ought to make them 


fear every thing. I was dreaded by my enemies, 


belov'd by my ſubjects; I commanded over a pow- 
erful and warlike nation; my name was ſpread 


abroad upon Fame's ſwift wings into the moſt di- 


Kant climates; I reign'd in a delicious fruitful 
and: each year an hundred wealthy cities paid me 


tribute; my people acknowledg'd me to be the off- 


ſpring of Jupiter, who was born in their country; 
=: * 1 2 
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which I was reduc'd, that I was glad to poſſeſs this 


they 
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| back: to Ithaca, as ſoon as the war is over; and, 5 
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they lov'd me as the grandſon of the ſage Minos, by 
whoſe laws they are become fo powerful and fo 
happy. What was there wanting to my felicity, ex- 
cept the knowing how to enjoy it with moderation ? 
But my own pride, and the flattery of others, which 
I liften'd to, oyerturn'd my throne, In like manner 


will all kings fall, that ſhall give themſelves up to 


their own paſſion, and the deceitful counſels of flat- 
terers, In the day-time, I endeavour'd to put on a 
chearful countenance, and ſuch as ſeem'd full of hope, 
in order to keep up the ſpirits of thoſe who had fol. 
low'd me. Come on, faid I to them ; let us build a 
new city, to make us amends for our loſſes : we are 
ſurrounded by nations who have ſet us a noble exam. 
ple for ſuch an enterprize: ſee there Tarentum rear. 
ing up it's head juſt by us! Phalantus, with his La- 
cedemonians, founded that new kingdom, Philoc- 


tetes has built upon the ſame coaſt another great city, 


which he calls Petilia, Such another colony is Me- 


tapontum. And ſhall we be out-done by thoſe ſtran- 
gers who are wanderers like ourſelves? Fortune has 

dealt with us all alike, and has not us'd us worſe 
than them, 3 


Whilſt I endeayour'd, by ſuch expreſſions as theſe, 
to mitigate the diſtreſſes of my companions, I ſmo- 
ther'd a deadly grief at the bottom of my heart: it 


was to me a mighty conſolation whenever the day 


withdrew it's light, and the night came to wrap me 
up in darkneſs ; for then I was at liberty to moan my 
wretched fate, Two bitter floods of tears rolled from 


my eyes, and balmy ſleep was an utter ſtranger to me. 
The next day I reſum'd my toils with indefatigable 


fervour, and that's the reaſon, Mentor, you find me 


ſo much alter'd for the worſe. 


After Idomeneus had made an end relating his ſuf- 
ferings, he begg'd Telemachus and Mentor to give 
him their aſſiſtance in the war wherein he was en- 
gag d. I will, added he, moſt carefully ſend you 
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the mean while, I will ſend out ſhips far and wide, 


to learn news of Ulyſſes. Wherever he is thrown, 


either by ftormy winds or angry gods, I will take care 


to bring him back. Heaven grant he ſtill be living ! 
As for you, the beſt ſhips that ever were built in the 
Hand of Crete ſhall be fitted out to carry you home: 
they are built of timber felled on the true Mount Ida, 
where Jupiter was born: that ſacred wood can never 
periſh in the waves; the winds and rocks do awfully 


reſpe& it; and Neptune's ſelf, even in his higheſt 


rage, dares not to ſtir the billows up againſt it, Reft 
therefore aſſur d, that you will happily return to 


Ithaca, and that no adverſe deity ſhall be any longer 


able to make you wander upon ſo many ſeas any more, 


The paſſage is ſo ſhort and eaſy ; ſend away the Phæ- 
nicjan veſſel} that brought you hither, and think now 
of nothing but how to acquire the glory of eſtabliſhing 


the new kingdom of Idomeneus, which is to be the 


recompence of all his ſufferings, Tis at this price, O 


fon of Ulyſſes, that you muſt be eſteem'd worthy of 


your father: and tho' harſh deſtiny ſhould have al- 
ready ſent him down to Pluto's gloomy rea'm, yet 


Greece, over-joy'd, will find him again in you. 
At theſe words, Telemachus interrupting Idome- 
neus, Let us, ſaid he, ſend away the Phanician veſſel. 


What do we ſtay for? Why don't we this moment ; 


take up arms, and attack your enemies, who are now 


become ours? If we were victorious, when in Sicily 


we fought for Aceſtes, who was a Trojan, and a pro- 


fes d enemy of Greece, ſhall we not be yet more ar- 
gent, and more befriended by the gods, when we fight 
for one of thoſe Grecian heroes, who levelled to the 
ground that unjuſt city of Priam? The oracle we 


have juſt now heard will not ſ uſher us to doubt it. 


Ne END of the NINTH BOOK, | 
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| The ARGUMENT. 


Ildomeneus acquaints Mentor with the reaſons of bis 
making war againſt the Mandurians ; and relates to 
him, that they had at firſt yielded to him the coaft 
of Heſperia, where he had founded bis city; that 
they retir'd to the neighbouring mountains, where 
\ fome of them baving been abuſed by a party of bis 
men, they had deputed to him two old men, with 
wohom be bad agreed upon articles of peace; and 
that, after an infrafion of that treaty, by ſome 
of Idomeneus's men, *oho knew nothing of the peace, 
the Mandurians were preparing to make war againſt 
bim. Whilſt Idomeneus vas telling this ftory, the 
Mandvrians, who bad taten ap arms with great 
75 expedition, appeared at the gates of Salentum. 
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= Neſtor, Philoftetes, and Phalantus, whom Idomeneus 

—— MM Thought to be nenter, come againſt him in the army 

>= & e Mandurians, Mentor goes forth from Sa- 

lentum by himſelf, to propoſe conditions of peace te 
the enemy. 1 | 


ENT OR, with a ſerene come 
pos'd countenance, looking upon 
Telemachus, who now burnt with 
a noble ardour for the fight, thus 


ſo laudable a paſſion for glory 

| but remember, that the greate 
renown of your father, was his approving him- 
ſelf the wiſeſt and moſt moderate commander among 
the Greeks, when that fam'd fiege of Troy was car- 
rying on, Achilles, tho* both invincible and inyul- 
derable, tho? he carry'd terror and death where- 


oy 


himſelf beneath the walls of that proud town, which 


Vlyffes, whoſe valour was govern'd by prudence, car- 
ned fire and ſword amidſt the Trojans ; and to his 
hands is owing the fall of thoſe high and ſtately tow- 
ers,” which, during ten long years, defied all gonfe- 
gerate Greece, As much as Minerva is ſuperior to 


LS Mars, fo much does a well-weigh'd provident valour 


farpaſs a boiſterous and favage boldneſs, Firſt then, 
kt us enquire into the circumſtances of this war that 
k to be carried on; I, for my part, decline no dan- 
5 but tis my opinion, Idomeneus, that you ought 
to let us know whether your war be a juſt one; 
ſecondly, againſt whom you wage it; and laſtly, 
what number of forces you have to juſtify the hope of 
a happy iſſue. | 
Kdomeneus reply'd : At our firſt arrival here, we 
found a favage people, who lived in the woods upon 
What they kill'd in hunting, and ſuch fruits as the 
| | trees 


1 — 
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beſpoke him: I am much pleaſed, 
O fon of Ulyfles, to fee in you 


ever he fought, yet could not maſter Troy; he fell 


triumph'd over him who conquer'd Hector: But 
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tree ſpontaneouſly produce. Theſe people, who are 
called Mandurians, were ſo terrified at the fight of 
our ſhips and arms, that they made all the haſte they 
could into their mountains ; but the ſoldiers, whoſe 
curioſity led them to view the country, and likewiſe 
being minded to hunt down ſome of their ſtags, met: 
with ſome of thoſe ſavage run-aways, whoſe leaders 
thus accoſted our men: We have forſaken the agree- 
able ſhore, and yielded it to you; we have nothing 
left but wild mountains, almoſt inacceſſible; and tis 
but juſt that you leave us in peace and liberty there: 
We have met you wandering, diſperſed, and weaker 
than we; fo that we have it in our power, if we 
will, to take away your lives; nor can your own 
companions have the leaſt ſuſpicion of what's become 
of you; but we have no inclination to imbrue our 
hands in the blood of thoſe who are men like our- 
ſelves. Go your ways, and forget not that you owe 
| your lives to our principles of humanity. - Remem- 
ber it is from. a people you call rude and unciviliz'd, 
_ you receive this leſſon of forbearance and gene- 

o, 05 
Thoſe of our men, who were thus let go by the 
Barbarians, return'd to the camp, and related what 
had happen'd to them. Our ſoldiers were vex'd at 
it ; they were aſhamed that Cretans ſhould owe their 
lives to ſuch a gang of fugitives, who ſeem'd to them 
more like bears than men. Thereupon they went 
out a hunting in greater numbers than at firſt, and 
furniſh'd with all manner of arms: they did not 
go very far e' er they met with the ſavages, and at- 
tack'd them; the engagement was, ſharp ; the darts 
flew on both fides like hail in a ſtorm; the ſavages WW Þ 
were forced at laſt to retire to their ſteep mountains, friends, 
Whither our men durſt not purſue them. I Profperit 
A while after, thoſe people ſent to me two of their the truth 
wiſeſt old men to ſue for peace: They brought pre- are the 
ſents along with them, conſiſting of ſkins of wild W bours anc 
beaſts which they had killed, and various 2 fo far inf 
| ; . | rults, 28 
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fruits, ſuch as the country affords. After they had | 
given me the preſents, they began thus: | 
O king, in one hand thou ſeeſt me bear the ſword, - 1 
and in the other an olive-branch (for they had actual- 
ly each in their hands) chuſe therefore, which thou 
wilt, peace or war, We, for our parts, would chuſe 
peace; and for the ſake thereof we have not been 
aſhamed to yield thee the pleaſant ſea-ſhore, where 
the fertile land, impregnated by the fun, abounds N 
with ſo many and ſuch delicious fruits. Vet peace 
is ſweeter than all thoſe fruits; and for that reaſon — 
we retired into thoſe ſteep mountains cover'd with ' 
everlaſting ice and ſnow, where we never behold ei- 
ther the flowers of the ſpring, or the rich fruits of 
the autumn. We have in abhorrence that brutality -- i 
which, under the plauſible names of ambition and — 
glory, madly ravages whole provinces, and ſpills the | 
blood of men, who are all brethren. Tf that falſe 
glory affects thee, we are not ſuch fools as to envy 
thee ; we pity thee, and beg the gods to preſerve us 10 
from the like madneſs. If the ſciences, which the 4 
Greeks are fo careful to learn, and if that politeneſs F 
they take fo much pride in, ſerves only to inſpire 3 
them with ſuch a deteſtable injuſtice, we look upon f 
it as our great happineſs to be without thoſe advan- 00 
tages; we will glory in being ftill ignorant, and be: 
ing Barbarians, but withal, juſt, kind, faithful, diſ- + 
intereſted, ſatisfy'd with little, and deſpiſing that idle j 
delicacy which brings along with it a neceflity of en- i 
Joying a great deal. What we hold in greateſt eſteem | | 
i health, frugality, liberty, vigour of body and mind, | 
e darts WF the love of virtue, the fear of the gods, a kind diſ- 
ſavages Wl poſition towards our neighbours, conflancy to our 
ntains, friends, honeſty towards every body, moderation in 
proſperity, fortitude in afflictions, courage to declare 
f their che truth at all times, deteſtation of flattery. Such 
ht pre- e the people whom we now offer to thee for neigh- 
of wild WW bours and allies. If the gods, in anger to thee, do 
ſorts of WW fo far infatuate thee, as to cauſe thee to refuſe this 
fruits; 5 1 5 = peace, 
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peace, thou ſhalt find, when it is too late, that thoſe 
people who are lovers of peace out of a principle of 
moderation, are the moſt formidable in war, | 
While theſe old men were thus ſpeaking to me, I 
thought I ſhould never ſatiate my eyes with looking 
upon them: They had long uncomb'd beards, ſhore 
hoary hair, thick eye-brows, ſparkling eyes, a reſo- 
| lute look, an utterance grave and full of authority, 
manners plain and ingenuous, The furs, which ſerved 
them for cloaths, were faſten'd negligently over their 
ſhoulders, and diſcover'd their bare arms, more ner- 
vous and brawny than even thoſe of our wreſtlers, 
The anſwer I gave thoſe two envoys was, that I de- 
| fired peace. We thereupon ſettled between us ſeveral 
conditions, upon each other's faith: We inyok'd al 
the gods to witneſs the treaty 3 which done, I ſent 
them back again with preſents: But the gods, who 
drove me from the kingdom of my anceſtors, were 
not yet tired with perſecuting me. Our huntſmen, 
who could not ſo ſoon have information of the peace 
we had juſt made, happen'd to meet the ſame day a 
great company of thoſe Barbarians, as they were at- 
tending their ambaſſadors in their return from our 
camp. They fell upon them with fury, killed many 
of them, and purſued the reſt into the woods: And 
thus the war is kindled anew, It is the opinion of 
theſe Barbarians, that they can no longer ſafely truſt 
either our promiſes or oaths, 
In order to diſtreſs us the more, they have called 
to their aſſiſtance the Locrians, Apulians, Lucanians, 4 
the Brutians, the people of Crotona, Neritum, and I bor, is . 
Brunduſtum. The Lucanians uſe chariots armed Ito the « 
with keen ſcythes. The Apulians are every one of fort of en 
them cover'd with the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt which T As foo! 
they have killed; they carry in their hands great elemact 
wooden clubs, full of large knobs, beſet with iron ” more t 
ſpikes; they are for the generality as tall as giants, im a ſece 
and their bodies are ſo robuſt, by hardening them- Heneus: 
ſelves in the moſt labourious exesciſes, that ae" ho Re 0 
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looks ſtrike terror. The Locrians, who come from 
Greece, do ſtill retain ſomething of their original, 
and have more humanity than the reſt; but, with 
the exact diſcipline of the Greek troops, they have 
the additional advantages of being as luſty as thoſe 
Barbarians, by habituating themſelves to a hardy 
way of living, which makes them invincible: They 
have a ſort of light bucklers, made of twiſted withies, 


cover*d over with ſkins; and they uſe long ſwords, 


The Brutians are nimble-footed like bucks or does; 
and, when they run, one would think that even the 
tendereſt blade of graſs is hardly depreſs'd by their 
ſeet ; they ſcarce leave any prints of their ſteps in the 
fand itſelf; they ruſh ſuddenly on their foes, and are 


gone again with the ſame rapidity. The people of 


Crotona are very ready at ſhooting arrows ; few of 


the ordinary ſort among the Greeks can draw a bow 
like the leaſt expert of theſe Crotonians z and if they 
thould ever apply themſelves to our games, they 


would infallibly carry the prize : Their arrows are 


feep'd in the juice of certain poiſonous herbs, which 
zre ſaid to come from the banks of Avernus, and 


whoſe wounds are incurable, As for thoſe of Neri- 


tum, Meſſapia, and Brunduſium, all they have to 
| boaſt of is a great ſtrength of body, and an untaught 


artleſs valour. As ſoon as they ſee their enemies, 
they rend the ſkies with ſuch hideous out-cries, as are 
really frightful : They are pretty dexterous at the 


fling, and darken the air with ſhowers of ſtones; 


but they obſerve no order in fighting. This, O Men- 
tor, is what you deſired to know : You are now let 
into the occafion of this war, and are informed what 
fort of enemies we have to deal with. _— 
As fooh as Idomeneus had given them this account, 
Telemachus, impatient to engage, thought there was 
no more to do than to take up arms. Mentor ſtopp'd 
him a ſecond time, and thus addreſs d himſelf to Ido- 


meneus: How comes it, that theſe ſame Locrians, 


vhs are of a Grecjan. ſtock, do thus confederate * 
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the Barbarians againſt Grecians? How comes it, 
that ſo many Greek colonies are in a flouriſhing con- 
dition upon this ſea-coaft, without being engag d in 
the ſame wars with you? You fay, O Komeneus, 


that the gods are not weary of perſecuting you; but! 


fay, they have not yet done inſtructing you: it is 


ſttrange, that ſo many misfortunes, as you have gone 


through, ſhould not have yet taught you what you 
ought to do, in order to prevent a war! What you 
yourſelf juſt now related, concerning the honeſty of 
thoſe Barbarians, ſuffices to ſhew, that you might 


have liv'd in peace with them; but pride and haugh- 
tineſs are always attractive of the moſt dangerous wars. 


You might have given them hoſtages, and taken ſome 
of theirs; and it would have been an eaſy matter for 


vou to have ſent ſome of your captains along with 


their ambaſſadors, to have re- conducted them ſaie 
home. Nay, fince the renewal of the war, you 
ought to have pacify'd them, by repreſenting to them 
that they were attack'd purely through ignorance of 
the treaty that had been made with them : you ſhould 
have offer d them all the ſecurity they could poſſibly 


demand; and have denounc'd the ſevereſt puniſh- 


ments againſt thoſe of your ſubjects who ſhould 


give the leaſt interruption or diſturbance to this al- 


liance, But, pray, what has happen'd ſince this 


To this Idomeneus reply'd; I thought it would 
have been a baſe abject ſubmiſſion in us to have 


courted thoſe Barbarians, who had now aſſembled 


in haſte all their moſt ferviceable men, and ſuch as 
were fit to bear arms, and implor'd the aſſiſtance of 
all the neighbouring nations, to whom they made us 
odious and ſuſpected. Thereupon I thought that the 
beſt courſe I could take, was immediately to make 
ourſelves m of certain' narrow paſſes in the 
re ill guarded, Theſe we ſeiz d 
without much difficulty; and by that means put our- 
ſelves into a condition of annoying thoſe — 
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In theſe defiles I have caus'd ſtrong towers to be e- 
rected, from whence our men may, with their darts, 


gaul and overwhelm ſuch of our enemies as ſhall 


come down from the mountains into our country; 
and at the ſame time, we may enter into theirs, and 
deſtroy their chief ſettlements whenever we pleaſe, 


Thus, with forces much inferior, we are able to make 


head againſt that innumerable multitude of enemies 


which ſurrounds us. This being the preſent ſtate of 


our caſe, it would be a difficult matter to treat of 


peace with them: for we cannot give up to thein 


thoſe towers, without expoſing ourſelves to their in- 
curſions; and they look upon them as citadels in- 
tended by us to bring them under ſlavery. 


Mentor made this reply to Idomeneus : You are a 


wife King, and are pleas'd with hearing the truth 
deliver d to yon without any diſguiſe : you are not 


like thoſe fooliſh men, who are afraid of ſeeing it, 


and who, for want of courage to correct their faults, 
employ their whole authority to maintain what they 
have once done amiſs, Know then, that this bar- 
barous people gave you an admirable leſſon, when 


they apply'd to you for peace, Was it out of weak - 


nefs they ſu'd for it? Did they want courage, or fo- 
reign aſſiſtance to make head againſt you? You 


manifeſtly ſee they did not, fince they are ſo inur'd 


to war, and ſupported by ſo many formidable neigh- 
bours, Why did not you imitate their moderation ? 
But a miſtaken ſhame, and a falſe honour, have caſt 
you into this misfortune : you were afraid of making 


the enemy too proud, but did not fear the making 


them too powerful, by uniting ſo many nations in a 
confederacy againſt you, through your haughty and in- 
jurious conduct, What are thoſe towers you ſo much 
boaſt of, good for ? unleſs it be to bring all your 


neighbours under a neceſſity, either of deſtroying 


you, or periſhing themſelves, in order to keey off an 
approaching ſlavery, You rear'd up thofe towers for 
your ſecurity only, and it is by means of thoſe very 
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towers, that you are now threaten'd with ſo immi- 
nent a danger. The beſt bulwark. of a Rate, is ju- 


ſtice, moderation, integrity, and the aſſurance your 


neighbours. have, that you will never encroach upon 
their lands, The ſtrongeſt walls may fall, through 
a thouſand unforeſeen accidents ; fortune is capricious 
and uncertain in war; but the love and confidence of 
your neighbours, who have experienc'd your mode- 
ration, is what renders a ftate invincible, and what 
makes it ſcarce ever ſo much as attempted againſt. 
Nay, tho* an unjuſt neighbour ſheuld attack it, all 
the reſt who are concern'd in it's preſervation, do 
preſently take up arms in it's defence: the ſupport of 
ſo many nations, who find their true intereſt in 
maintaining your's, would have ſtrengthen d you much 
more than theſe towers, which render your misfor- 
tunes irretrie vable. Had you at firſt taken care to 
prevent the jealouſy of all your neighbours, your in- 


fant city would have flourifh'd in a happy tranquil- 


lity, and you would have been the arbiter of all the 
nations of Heſperia, But, waving all other conſi- 
derations, let us now confine ourſelves to examine 
which way you can repair what is paſt, by taking 
proper meaſures for the time to come. You told me 
Juſt now, that there are upon this coaſt ſeveral Greek 
colonies : theſe people cannot but be inclin'd, from 
the diftates of nature, to aſſiſt you; for ſure they 


have not forgot either the great name of Minos, ſon 
_ of Jupiter, or your labours in the ſiege of Troy, where 
vou ſo often ſignaliz' d yourſelf among the. Grecian 
- princes, in the common cauſe of all Greece, Why 
don't you endeavour to bring thoſe colonies over tq 


your fide ? | | 
They are all reſolv'd, anſwer' d Tdomeneus, to re- 


main neuter: not but that they had ſome inclination 


to aſſiſt me, but they were deterr'd from doing it by 
the 7; mighty noiſe this city has made, from it's very 
beginning. Thoſe Grecians, as well as the reſt, 


were afraid we had ſome defign upon their * 
„ | | | 5 
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They were apprehenſive, that after we had ſubdu'd 
u- the Barbarians of the mountains, we ſhould puſh our 100 
ur ambition yet farther. To conclude, they are all a- 1 
on gainſt us : thoſe very people, who declare not openly Chil! 
gh againſt us, would yet be glad to ſee us reduc'd, and i 
Rs the univerſal jealouſy deprives us of all alliances, | 
of O ſtrange extremity ! reply d Mentor. By endea- 
wouring to appear too powerful you ruin your power, 

A — 


and whilſt you are both fear'd and hated abroad by 
your neighbours, you at home exhauſt yourſelf by 
the vaſt expences you muſt needs be at to maintain 
fuch a war, O wretched, doubly wretched Idome- 
neus, whom even this misfortune has inſtructed but 
by halves! muſt you needs have a ſecond fall to teach 
you to foreſee the evils which threaten the greateſt 
kings? But leave it to my management, and only 
give me a particular account of thoſe cities that refuſe 
to enter into an alliance with you. b | 
'The principal of them, ſaid Idomenens, is Taren- 
tum. About three years ago Phalantus laid the 
foundation of it. He had got together in Laconia. 
a vaſt number of young men, who were born of 
women that had forgot their abſent huſbands during 
the ſiege of Troy, When theſe huſbands came home, 
the women did all they could to pacify them, by de- 
nying the faults they had committed in their abſence. 
Theſe numerous youths, born out of wedlock, being 
diſclaim'd both by father and mother, gave themſelves 
up to an unbounded licentiouſneſs : but their diſorders 
being check'd by the ſeverity of the laws, they united 
together under Phalantus, a bold, intrepid, ambitious 
captain, who, by plauſible inſinuations, had got the 
dominion of their hearts. He came to this ſhore with 


0 re- his young Laconians, who have made Tarentum a ſe- 
115 cond Lacedæmon. On the other ſide, Philoctetes, 
1 


who ſignaliz d himſelf at the ſiege of Troy by car- 
very rying thither Hercules's arrows, has rear d in this 
neighbourhood the walls of Petilia, a city which is in- 
| deed leſs powerful than Tarentum, but far more wiſely 
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govern'd. Laſtly, we have hard by us the city of 
Metapontum, founded by the wiſe Neſtor and his 


 DVylian ſubjects, 


How ! reply'd Mentor; have you Neſtor in Heſ- 


peria, and could you not make him your friend? 


Neſtor, who ſaw you ſo often fight againſt the Tro- 
Jans, and who then was ſo much your friend? I lot 


his friendſhip, anſwer'd Idomeneus, by the artifice of 


thoſe people, who have nothing barbarous but their 
name; for they had the dexterity to perſuade him, 
that my deſign was to make myſelf the tyrant of all 
Heſperia, We will undeceive him, ſaid Mentor, 
Telemachus ſaw him at Pylos, before he came to 
ſettle a colony here, and before we undertook our 


long voyages in queſt of Ulyſſes : he cannot yet have 


forgotten that hero, nor thoſe expreſſions of tender. 
neſs which he us'd to his ſon Telemachus. But the 
chief point will be to cure his diſtruſt: thoſe ſuſpi- 


cions you rais'd in the minds of your neighbours have 


kindled this war, and it muſt be extinguiſh'd by re- 
moving thoſe ſuſpicions. Once more I ſay, let me 


alone to manage it, 


At theſe words Idomeneus, embracing Mentor, 


| melted into tears, and for a while cauld not ſpeak a 


word. At laſt, with ſome difficulty, he expreſs'd 
himſelf in this manner: O wiſe old man, ſent by 
I confeſs I ſhould 
have had no patience, if any other man durſt have 
I own, that 
you, and none but you, can diſpoſe me to ſue for 
I was reſolv'd either to conquer all my ene- 
mies, or periſh in the attempt ; but it is much fit- 
ter for me to be led by your wiſe counſels, than by 
my own paſſion. O Kappy Telemachus, you never 
can go aſtray like me, ſince you have ſuch a guide! 


Mentor, you may act entirely as you pleaſe, all the 


wiſdom of the gods is in you: not even Minerva's felt 
could have given more wholſome counſel : go, pro- 
miſe, conclude, make any conceſſion that is in my 
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power; Idomeneus will approve whatever you think: 
fit to do, | : T 

Whilſt they were thus diſcourſing together, there 
was heard on a ſudden a confus'd noiſe of chariots, 
horſes neighing, men rending the ſkies with horri- 


ble howlings, and trumpets that fill'd the air with 


martial clangors. The general cry is, the enemies 
are come, they have gone round about to avoid the 
guarded defiles : they are come; they are ready to 
befiege Salentum, The old men and the women are 
under the greateſt conſternation, Alas! ſay they, 
why were we fated to forſake our dear country, the 
fertile iſſe of Crete, and follow an unhappy prince 
through ſo many ſeas, to build a city which will now 
be laid in aſhes like Troy? They ſaw from the top 
ef their new-rais'd walls, the neighbouring fields 
crowded with approaching enemies, whoſe helmets, 
cuiraſſes, and bucklers, glittering in the ſun, dazzled 
the beholders eyes: they ſaw likewiſe the briſtling 


pikes, which cover'd the ground, in like manner as 


when it is cover'd by a plenteous crop, which Ceres 
is preparing in the fields of Enna in Sicily during the 
ſcorching heats of ſummer, to recompenſe the labours 
of the huſbandꝶman. And now they perceiv'd the 
chariots arm'd with ſharp ſcythes, and could diſtin- 
guiſh the ſeveral people that were come againſt 
hem. | 8 

Mentor, the better to diſcover them, aſcends a 
lofty tower; Idomeneus and Telemachus follow near 
him: he was no ſooner come there, but he perceiv'd 
on one ſide Philoctetes, and on the other Ne ſtor with 
his ſon Piſiſtratus. Neſtor was eaſily known by his 
venerable old age. What, cry'd Mentor, you 
thought, O Idomeneus, that Philoctetes and Neſtor 


would only remain neuter! But ſee, they have ta- 


ken arms againſt you; and, if I miſtake not, thoſe 
other troops which march in ſo good order, and in fo 
leiſurely a manner, are a body of Lacedemonians com- 


manded by Phalantus, * are againſt you; there 
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is no neighbouring nation upon this coaſt whom 
you have not made your enemy without deſigning 
it. | | 


Having thus ſpoke, Mentor haſtens down from 


the tower; makes towards one of the city gates, on 


that ſide where the enemy were advancing, and cauſes 
it to be open d. Idomeneus, ſurpriz d at his maje- 


ſtick deportment in doing theſe things, durſt not fo 


much as aſk him what was his deſign, Mentor 
waves with his hand that no body ſhould follow him, 
He goes directly towards the enemy, who were a- 


maz'd to fee a fingle man preſenting himſelf to 
them; he holds up to them at a diſtance an olive- 


branch as a token of peace; and, when he was come 
within hearing, he requir'd them to convene their 


commanders, who inſtantly aſſembling themſelves 
together, he thus ſpoke to them: | 


O generous men, aſſembled out of ſo many na- 
tions, that flouriſkt in rich Heſperia 5 I know what 
brings you hither is only the common intereſt of li- 
berty. Your zeal I commend; but ſuffer me to 
Point out to you an ealy way to preſerve the liberty 
and honour of all your people, without the effuſion of 


| Human blood, | | 
O Neſtor, O wiſe Neſtor, whom I perceive in 


this aſſembly, you know full well how dreadful war 
is, even to thoſe who juſtly undertake it, under the 
protection of the gods! War is the greateſt evil with 


Which the gods afflict mankind, You can never for- 


get what the Greeks ſuffer'd for ten long years before 
the curſed walls of Troy. What diviſions were there 
among the leaders! What caprices of fortune 


What havock of the Greeks was made by Hector's 


fword! What deſolation in all the moſt powerful 
Cities, caus'd by the war during the tedious ab- 
ſence of their Kings! In their return home, ſome 
ſuffer d ſhipwreck at the promontory of Caphareus ; 
and others met a fatal death even in the boſom of 
their ſpouſes. O ye gods, twas in your wrath =_ 
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arm'd the Greeks for that glorious expedition! O ye 
inhabitants of Heſperia, I wiſh the gods may never 
grant you ſo ruinous a victory! Troy, it is true, is 
now in aſhes ; but it had been better for the Grecians, 


were ſhe ſtill in all her glory, and that baſe Paris had 


fill enjoy'd, unmoleſted, his infamous pleaſures with 
Helena. O Philoctetes, you, who have been ſo long 
unhappy, and abandon'd in the iſle of Lemnos, do 
you not fear to meet with the like diſaſters in ano- 
ther war? I know that the people of Laconia have 
likewiſe experienc'd great miſery, occafion'd by the 
long abſence of their princes, captains, and ſoldiers, 


who went. againſt the Trojans, O Grecians, you 


who are come into Heſperia, your coming hither was 


only occaſion'd by a train of misfortunes, which were 


the ſad conſequences of the Trojan war! 
After Mentor had ſaid this, he goes forward to- 
wards the Pylians; and Neſtor, knowing him again, 
advanc'd likewife to ſalute him. O Mentor, ſaid he 
to him, I am glad to ſee you again: tis now many 
years ſince I firſt ſaw you in Phocis: you were then 
dut fifteen years of age; but yet I even then foreſaw 
that you would prove as wiſe a man as I now find you 
to be, Pray let me know by what accident you was 
brought into theſe parts, and what expedient you de- 
fien to propoſe in order to prevent this war which 


Idomeneus has brought upon himſelf? He has 


forc'd us to attack him: we deſire nothing but peace: 
it was the greateſt intereſt of every one of us to defire 


it: but we could no longer live ſecure with him: he 
has violated all his engagements with his neareſt 


neighbours : peace with him would not be peace; but 
only an opportunity for him to break our league, 
which is our only reſource, He had too plainly diſ- 
cover'd to all the other people his ambitious defigns of 
enſlaving them, and has left us no other means to 
defend our liberty, than the ufing our utmoſt endea- 
vours to overthrow his new kingdom. His breach of 
faith has reduc d us to the neceſſity either of _ 
| ON | , ing 
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Ing him, or becoming his ſlaves. Now if you can 
find a way to remove our juſt fears, and ſettle a firm 
and laſting peace, all thoſe nations whom you ſee 


here, will willingly lay down their arms, and with 
joy confeſs that you excel us in wiſdom, _ | 
Mentor anſwer d: You know, wiſe Neſtor, that 


Ulyſſes committed his fon Telemachus to my care. 


This young man, impatient to know what was be- 


come of his father, went firſt to Pylos, where you 
gave him all the kind reception he could expect from 
one of his father's cordial friends: You likewiſe 
appointed your own ſon to conduct him on his way: 


He after this undertook great voyages at ſea; he has 
viſited Sicily, Egypt, the iſland of Cyprus, and that 
of Crete; and at laſt the winds, or rather the gods, 
have driven him on this ſhore, as he endeavour'd to 
return to Ithaca: And we are come here very ſea- 
ſonably to prevent the miſchiefs of a furious war. 
*Tis not Idomeneus, but the fon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, 


and myſelf, who will now anſwer for the perfor- 


mance of every thing that ſhall be ſtipulated. _ 
While Mentor was thus diſcourſing with Neſtor 

in the middle of the confederate troops, Idomeneus 

and Telemachus, with all the Cretans in arms, kept 


their eyes fix'd on him from the top of the walls of 


Salentum: their thoughts were intent how Mentor's 
propoſals would be receiv'd, and they would have 


been glad to have heard the wiſe conference of thoſe 
two old men, Neſtor had been ever eſteem'd the 


moſt experienc'd and moſt eloquent of all the Grecian 
kings: it was he who during the fiege of Troy, 


curb' d and reſtrain'd Achilles's boiling wrath, Aga- 


memnon's pride, Ajax's fierceneſs, and the impe- 


tuous courage of Diomedes : ſoft perſuaſion flow'd 


from his lips like a ftream of honey : his voice alone 
was always liſten'd to by all thoſe heroes, who were 


filent whenever he began to ſpeak : he alone knew 


how to appeaſe wild diſcord in the camp. The in- 
lirmitics of froſty age began indeed to creep on him, 
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but yet his expreſſions were full of ſtrength and ſweet- 
neſs: he repeated things paſt in order to inſtruct 
youth by his conſummate experience; and tho' he 
was ſomewhat flo&' of ſpeech, yet he deliver'd hime 
{elf with admirable grace. F 
This old man, ſo much admir'd throughout 
 -Greece, ſeem'd to have loſt all his majeſty and elo- 
quence, as ſoon as Mentor appear'd with him, He 
ſeem'd perfectly wither'd and depreſs'd with years, 
as he ſtood by Mentor; whereas old age ſeem'd to 
_ reſpe& and reverence Mentor's ſtrong and vigorous 
conſtitution, Mentor's words, tho' grave and plain, 
carry'd along with them a ſprightlineſs and authority 
which began to be wanting in Neſtor's: whatever 
he ſpoke was conciſe, exact, nervous; he never 
us'd vain repetitions, never departed from the point 
in hand. If he was oblig'd to ſpeak often of the 
ſame thing, the better to inculcate it, or te perſuade 
others, he did it by a new turn, and by ſenſible 
compariſons, He had a certain ineffable <omplaiſance 
and gaiety, whenever he lrad «mind to infinuate ſome 
truth, or adapt himſelf to the occaſions of thoſe he 
had to deal with. Thoſe two venerable men yielded 
a moving ſort of ſpectacle to ſo many aſſembled na- 
tions. While all the allies that were come againſt -- 
Salentum crowded upon one another to hear their wiſe 
difcourſe, Idomeneus, with his people, endeavour'd 
with greedy and attentive looks to find out the mean» 
ing of their geſtures and countenances, | 


The END of the TENTH BOOK, 
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enter Salentum as friends, 


""$OOK x. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, fg Mentor amidſt the confederates, 


has a mind to know what paſſes between them, He 
cauſes the gates of Salentum to be open'd to him, goes 


and joins Mentor, and his preſence contributes to 
make the allies accept the conditions of peace which 


Mentor propoſed to them on the part of Idomeneus. 


5 Idomeneus, whom Mentor fends for out of the city 


into the army, accepts of ail the articles that had 
been agreed on. Heſtages are exchanged, and a 
common ſacrifice is made between the city and the 
camp, in confirmation of this alliance, The kings 
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= impatient, flips from the multi- 
a Aide that were about him, runs ta 
the gate Mentor went out at, and 
imperiouſly orders it to be open'd, 
» QQ Preſently after, Idomeneus, who 
thought he was ſtill by his fide, 
 awonder'd to ſee him running croſs the fields, and 
making towards Neſtor, Neſtor knew him again, 
and made all the haſte his age allow'd, to go and 
meet him, Telemachus flew to embrace him, and 
graſp'd him in his arms without being able to ſpeak, 
At laſt he cry'd out: O my father, for I am not 
afraid to call you ſo; the misfortune of not finding 
my true father, and the generous favours I have re- 
ceiv*'d from you, give me a right to uſe that endear- _ 
ing name! my father, my dear father, how bleſs'd 
am TI to fee you, and oh that I could ſee Ulyſſes too! 
Yet if any thing could make me amends for being de- 
priv'd of him, tis certainly the finding him again in 

LE. | 
Neſtor could not refrain from weeping at theſe 
words, and he was touch'd with a ſecret joy in ſeeing 
thoſe tears which with wonderful grace ran down 
Telemachus's cheeks, The beauty, gentleneſs, and 
noble aſſurance of this unknown youth, who, with- 
out any manner of apprehenſion, croſs'd through 
ſo many enemies, ftruck all the confederates with 
amazement, May not this, ſaid they, be the ſon of 
that old man, who came to ſpeak with Neſtor ? He 
muſt be ſo; he can be no other; they have both the 
ſame wiſdom, in the two oppoſite ſeaſons of life, In 
the one, ſhe only begins to- bloſſom ; in the other, 
ſhe bears a plentiful harveſt of the ripeſt fruits. 5 

Mentor, who was highly pleaſed to ſee how affec- 
tionately Neſtor received Telemachus, laid hold of 
that happy opportunity, and ſaid to him: This is 
the ſon of Ulyiles, ſo dear to all Greece, and to your- 
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tions murmur' d with anger and reſentment, thinking 
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ſelf, O wiſe Neſtor ! Here I deliver him up to you 


as an hoſtage, and the moſt precious pledge that can 


de given you for the faithful performance of Idome- 


neus's promiſes, You may eaſily imagine, that I 
mould be forry if the loſs of the ſon ſhould follow 
that of the father, and that the unhappy Penelope 


ſhould upbraid Mentor with facrificing her ſon to the 


ambition of the new king of Salentum. With this 


pledge, who voluntarily offers himſelf to you, and 
whom the gods, who are. lovers of peace, have ſent 

to you, I will proceed to lay before theſe aſſembled 
nations ſuch propoſals as may eſtabliſh a ſolid peace to 
all future ages. | : 


At the mention of peace, there was heard a con- 


fo much time loſt as was ſpent without fighting: 


They fancied that the intent of all theſe ſpeeches was 


only to fuſpend their fury, and by that means to rob 


them of their prey. The Mandurians in particular 
were enraged, to think that Idomeneus ſhould ever 
have it in his power to deceive them again : they of- 
ten attempted to interrupt Mentor, fearing leſt his 


wiſe difcourſes ſhould draw off their allies ; nay, they 
began to diftruſt all the Greeks that were in the aſ- 
ſembly. Mentor perceiving this, made it his buſineſs 


to increaſe their jealouſy, the better to diſunite the 


counſels of thoſe different nations. 
I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have juſt 


_ reaſon to complain, and to demand ſatisfaction for 
the wrongs that have been done them; but then 


again, it is not reaſonable that the Greeks, who plant 


colonies in this country, ſhould be ſuſpected, and 


odious to the ancient natives of the place. On the 


contrary, the Greeks ought to be united together, 
and make themſelves reſpected by others: The only 
thing they muſt obſerve, is to be contented with what 
they enjoy, and never to invade the territories of 
their neighbours, I know that Idomeneus has 5 
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ſo unhappy as to occaſion jealouſies among you; but 
it will be no difficult matter to remove all your ſuſ- 
picions: Telemachus and myſelf offer to become 
hoſtages ; ; we will be“ anſwerable for Idomeneus's in- 
tegrity, and will remain in your hands till every thing 
that ſhall be promiſed is faithfully perform'd, What: 
you are incens'd at, O Mandurians, is, that the Cre- 


tan troops have ſeiz'd by ſurprize the paſſages of your 
mountains; and thereby can, in deſpite of you, en- 


ter, whenever they pleaſe, the territories whither 
you retir'd when you left them the flat country near 


the ſea-ſhore. The defiles which the Cretans have 


fortified with high towers, full of arm'd men, are 
therefore the real cauſe of this war. Pray anſwer 
me, can you alledge any other? 


Upon this, the chief of the Mandurians came for- 


wards, and ſpoke thus: Have we left any thing un- 


attempted to avoid this war? The gods are our wit- 


neſſes that we did not renounce peace, till peace had 


irrecoverably fled from us, through the reſtleſs ambition 
of the Cretans, and the impoſſibility of truſting to their 


oaths again. Senſeleſs nation ! who forced us, againſt 


our will, to the hard neceſſity of acting a deſperate | 


part againſt them, and ſeeking our ſafety in their 


ruin. As long as they keep thoſe paſſes, we ſhall 
ever believe that they mean to encroach upon our 


lands, and to bring us under ſubjection. If they real- 


ly intended to live in peace with their neighbours, they 


would be contented with what we ſo voluntarily yield- 


ed up to them, and would not labour to preſerve an 


entrance into a country, upon whoſe liberty they 
have no ambitious defign. But you know them not, 
O wiſe old man; whereas, to our great misfortune, 
we know them but too well. Ceaſe then, thou fa- 
vourite of the gods, ceaſe to obſtruct a war ſo juſt 
and neceſſary; without which Heſperia can never 
hope to enjoy a laſting peace, O ungrateful, trea- 
cherous, 55 cruel nation, whom the angry gods have 
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fear or cowardice that he deſires it: 


of the impending dangers of war. 


The ADVENTURES 
ſent among us to trouble our repoſe, and puniſh us 
for our faults! Yet, after you have puniſh'd us, O 


ve gods, you will revenge us too: neither will you 
be leſs juſt to our enemies than to us. 


At theſe words all the aſſembly was in an emotion; 
it ſeem'd as if Mars and Bellona went from rank to 
rank, rekindling in each breaſt the rage of war, which 
Mentor endeavour d to quench; who thus reſum' d 


his diſcourſe: 


Had I nothing but promiſes to make to you, you 
might refuſe to truſt to them : But the things I of- 
fer to you are real, and before your eyes, If you are 


not content to have Telemachus and myſelf for hoſt- 


ages, I will cauſe to be put into your hands twelve 
of the moſt noble and valiant Cretans : But it is 


Juſt that you likewiſe ſhould give hoſtages j for tho 


Idomeneus fincerely deſires peace, yet it is not through 
He deſires peace 
juſt as you yourſelves ſay you deſire it, upon 
principles of wiſdom and moderation, and not out of 
a baſe love of an eaſy effeminate life, nor out of fear 
| He i is prepared ei. 
ther to die or to conquer; but he perfers peace to the 


moſt pompous victory. He would be aſham'd to fear 


being overcome; but he fears to be unjuſt, and is 
not aſham'd to redreſs what he has done amiſs. Tho 
he offers peace with ſword in hand; he is not for pre- 
{cribing the conditions of it with imperiouſneſs; for 
he ſets no value upon a forced peace: He would 
have a peace, which ſhould be to the ſatisfaction of 
all parties; a peace that may for ever put an end to 
all jealouſies, allay all reſentments, and remove all 
diſtruſts. In a word, Idomeneus has all thoſe ſenti- 
ments which I am ſure you wiſh he ſhould have. All 
that now remains to be done is, to perſuade you into 


a belief of it; which will be no difficult taſk, pro- 


15 you will hear me en ne without preju- 
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have it in his power®to enter the countries of his 
neighbours; nor is it juſt; that his own territories 
ſhould be expoſed: to incurſions from them: He 
therefore conſents, that thoſe paſſes which he has for- 


tified with high towers, may be kept by neutral 


troops. You Neſtor, and you Philoctetes, are Greeks 
by birth ; yet, upon this occaſion, you have declared 
againſt Idomeneus ; and therefore you cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of being too partial to his intereſts, What 
animates you is the common intereſt of the repoſe and 
liberty of Heſperia; be you then the truſtees and 
keepers of thoſe defiles which occaſion'd this war. 


You have no leſs reaſon, nor is it leſs your intereſt, - 
to hirfder the old inhabitants of Heſperia from de- 


ſtroying Salentum, a new Grecian colony, like that 
which you have founded, than ta hinder Idomeneus 


from uſurping the lands of his neighbours. Do you 
keep an equal balance between both of them; and, 
inſtead of carrying fire and {word among a people 


whom you. ought” to love, reſerve to yourſelves the 
honour of being judges and mediators. You will 
undoubtedly anſwer, that you would be extremely 


pleaſed with theſe propoſals, could you be ſure that 


Idomeneus would faithfully perform them: And, as 
to'this point, I am going to give you ſatisfaction. 


For the ſecurity of both parties, there will be the 


hoſtages I mention'd before, to continue till all thoſe 
defiles be put into your poſlefioa. Now, when the 
ſafety of all Heſperia, and even that of Salentum and 


Idomeneus, ſhall be at your mercy, will you not be 
contented > What can you diftruſt after this, unleſs 
you are afraid of yourſelves? You dare not truſt to 


Idomeneus; and yet Idomeneus is ſo far from having 


any deſign of deceiving you, that he is willing to truſt 
you, Yes, he will entruſt you with the repoſe, lives, 
8 e e and 


Liſten then, O ye warlike nations; and you, O0 
ye wiſe and united captains, give ear to what I offer 
you from Idomeneus, It is not juſt, that he ſhould. 
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and liberties of all his people, together with himſelf. 
If you are really defirous of a good peace, behold ſhe 
offers herſelf to you, and leaves you no pretence for 


rejecting her. Once again, think not that tis fear 


obliges Idomeneus to make you theſe offers; no, tis 
wiſdom and juſtice that engage him to take this 
courſe ; nor ſhall it affect him in the leaſt, ſhould you 
impute to his weakneſs what is the effect of his vir- 
tue. In his firſt attempts he committed ſome faults, 
and he glories in acknowledging them as fuch, by 
preventing your demands in this manner. Tis weak - 
neſs, tis ridiculous vanity, 'tis ſtupid ignorance of a 


man's own intereſt, to think to hide his faults by en- 


deavouring to maintain them with pride and haugh- 
tincis, He, who owns his faults to his enemy, and 
ofters to repair them, ſhews thereby, that he can ne- 


ver more enter upon thoughts of committing them, 


and that at the ſame time the enemy has all things to 
fear from ſo wiſe and ſo ſteddy a conduct, unleſs he 
makes pcace. Beware left you give him, in his turn, 
occaſion to lay the blame at your door. If you light 
peace and juſtice, which now offer themſelves to you, 
peace and juſtice will take their revenge. Idomeneus, 
who before ought to have feared the gods would have 
been incenſed againſt him, will now have them on his 
fide againſt you, Telemachus and myſelf will fight 
in this good cauſe; and I call all the gods, both ce- 
leſtial and infernal, to be witneſſes of the juſt propo- 
ſals that I now make to you. 


At theſe words, Mentor lifted up his arm on high, 
to ſhew to the people the olive-branch which he had 


in his hand in token of peace. The commanders, 
who were nearer him, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled 
with the divine light which darted from his eyes; he 
Jook'd with a certain majeſty and authority, far be- 
vond what is ever ſeen in the moſt eminent among 


mortals. The charms of his ſweet, yet command-- 
ing, eloquence ſtole away all hearts: it was like 
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thoſe enchanting ſpells which in the deep ſilence of 


the night do on a ſudden ſtop, in the midſt of heaven, 


the motion of the moon and ſtars, calm the raging 
Tea, ſuppreſs the wiffds, make the billows ſubſide, 


and ſuſpend the courſe of rapid ſtreams. 


Mentor ſeem'd in the middle of theſe furious peo- 
ple like Bacchus when he was furrounded by tygers, 
who, foregoing their natural fierceneſs, and attracted 
by the efficacy of his ſoft, melodious voice, came and 


lick'd his feet, and fawningly paid ſubmiſſion to him. 
At firſt, a deep filence was obſerv'd throughout the 


whole army ; the commanders gazed on one another, 
unable to reſiſt this man, or comprehend what he 


was, All the trocps were motionleſs, and kept their 
eyes fix'd upon him; not daring to ſpeak or make 


the leaſt noiſe, for fear he ſhould have ſomething far- 
ther to ſay, and they ſhould obſtruct his being heard. 
Tho' they thought it impoſſible that what he had 


ſaid could be capable of any addition, yet they wiſhed 
© his ſpeech had been longer: every thing he had faid 
remain'd as it were engraven in their hearts. As he 


ſpoke he commanded at once the love and belief of 

his hearers; and every one was greedily attentive to 

catch the leaſt ſyllable that iſſu'd out of his mouth. 
After a continu: d ſilence for ſome time, a kind of 


a a ſoft noiſe began to ſpread itſelf by little and little. 


It was not now the confus'd noiſe of people mur- 
muring with indignation 3 on the contrary, twas a 
gentle favourable whiſpering. Each man's face diſ- 


cover'd à certain ſerenity, and an aſpe@ already 
meeken'd. The Mandurians, who were ſo highly 


provok*d, let their weapons drop to the ground. The 
rough Phalantus, with his Lacedemonians, were ſur- 
priz'd to feel their hearrs ſo mollify'd. The others 
began to ſigh for that happy peace which had been 
Tet to their view. Philoctetes, who by experienc- 


ing the hardſhips of fortune was more ſenfible than 
any other, could not with-hold his tears, Neſtor, 
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not being able to ſpeak. for the tranſports in which 

this diſcourſe had put him, affectionately embrac'd 
Mentor, without being able to utter a word ; and all 
the people at once, as upon a ſignal given, cry'd out, 
O wiſe old man, you have difarm'd us! peace | 
peace ! 

Neſtor, a moment after this, was going to begin 
another ſpeech, but all the troops being impatient, 
and fearing leaſt he ſhould ſtart ſome difficulty, once 
again, cry'd out peace] peace! Nor would they 
give over till they had made all their leaders cry out 
with them, peace! peace 
_  Neftor, perceiving it was no time to ) make a ſet 
ſpeech, contented himſelf with ſaying : You ſee, 
O Mentor, what wonderful efficacy the words of a 


mood man have. When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, 


they huſh all the boiſterous paſſions ; our juſt reſent- 
ments change into friendſhip, and our animoſities in- 
to wiſhes for a durable peace. We accept the peace 
| pu offer us. At the ſame time all the commanders 
eld up their hands in token of conſent. 
Mentor ran to the city gate to cauſe it to be open' d, 
and to bid Idomeneus come forth now without any 
fear. Neſtor, in the mean time, embrac'd Telema- 
chus, and ſaid to him: Thou amiable ſon of the 
wiſeſt of all the Greeks, may'ſt thou be no leſs wiſe, 
but far more happy than he! Have you learnt no- 
thing concerning him ? The memory of your father, 
whom you ſo much reſemble, has help'd to ſtifle our 
indignation, Phalantus, tho' rough and fierce, tho? 
be had never ſeen Ulyſſes, could not but be moy'd at 
his and his ſon's misfortunes, And now they were 
going to preſs Telemachus to relate what had befallen 
him, when Mentor return'd with Idomeneus, and all 
the Cretan youth attending him. | 
At the fight of Idomeneus, the allies felt their re- 


| ſentments kindling a-freſh 3 but Mentor's words Y 


quench* d the growing fire, Why do we — ſaid 


he, : 
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he, to conclude this holy alliance, of which the gods 


will be both witneſſes and defenders? May they re- 
venge it, if any impious wretch dare to violate it, and 
may all the horrors of war, inſtead of overwhelming 


the faithful and innocent people, fall on the perjur'd 
execrable head of that ambitious man, who ſhall 


flight the ſacred ties of this alliance! May he be 
hated by gods and men! May he never enjoy the 
fruit of his perfidy ! May the infernal furies, under 
the moſt hideous forms, appear to him, and fill him 
with rage and deſpair ! May he be ſtruck dead with- 


out any hope of burial ! May his body become a prey 


to dogs and vultures !. And may he for ever be more 
ſeverely tormented than Tantalus, - Ixion, and the 
Danaids, in the deep abyſs of Tartarus ! But no. 
rather may this peace be as firm and immovable as the 


mountain of Atlas, that ſupports the heavens !- 


May all theſe people religiouſly obſerve it, and taſte 


the fruits of it from generation to generation | May 
the names of thoſe who ſhall have ſworn to it, be 
ever commemorated with love and reverence, by lateſt 
poſterity ! May this peace, founded upon juſtice and 


integrity, be a model of every peace that ſhall hereaf- 


ter be made among all the nations of the earth ! And 
may all people who are deſirous to taſte the happineſs 


of peace and union, imitate the example of thoſe of 


Heſperia ! N 


At theſe words, Idomeneus, with the other kings, 


| ſwore to maintain the peace, on the conditions agreed 
to; and twelve hoſtages were exchang' d on both ſides. 
Telemachus would needs be one of the hoſtages for 


Idomeneus, but Mentor was not allow'd to be one of 


them, becauſe the allies defired that he might remain 


with Idomeneus, to have an eye upon him and his 


dounſellors, till the entire execution of the articles 


ſworn to. Between the town and the camp were ſa- 
crific'd an hundred ' heifers, white as ſnow, and as 


- many bulls of the ſame. colour, whoſe horfis were 


 giloes 
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gilded and adorn'd with garlands. The dreadful bel- 
lewings of the victims that fell beneath the holy 


Knife, made all the neighbouring hills reſound ; the 


reeking blood ſtream'd on all fides ; exquiſite wines 
were in abundance pour'd out for the libations ; the 
Haruſpices conſulted tie panting entrails ; and the 
priefts burnt Upon the altar vaſt quantities of incenſe, 


which form'd a thick cloud, and perfum'd all the 


country round with the ſweet odour thereof. 

Mean while, the ſoldiers on both ſides, regarding 
_each other no longer as enemies, began to entertain 
one another with their adventures; they already gave 
a relaxation to their labours, and did before-hand taſte 
the ſweets of peace. Many of thoſe, who had fol- 
_ Jow'd Idomeneus to the fiege of Troy, knew again 
the ſoldiers of Neſtor, who had fought in the ſame 
war. They affectionately embrac'd each other, and 


mutvally related what had befallen them, after they | 


had ruin'd that tow'ring city, the ornament of all 


Aſia. And now they lay down on the graſs, crown'd 


themſelves with flowers, and quaff d the wine that 
was brought from the town. in large veſſels to cele- 
brate ſo happy a day. 

Of a ſudden Mentor faid : O kings! O ye aſſem- 
| bied captains ! Henceforth, der ſeveral names, and 


ſeveral leaders, you ſhall be but one people; for thus 


the juſt gods, who are lovers of men whom they cre- 
ated, are pleas'd to be the eternal tie of their perfect 
concord, All mankind is but one family, ſpread 
ever the face of the whole earth, All men are bre- 

thren, and as ſuch ought to love each other, Curſe 
on thoſe impious wretches, who ſeek a cruel glory in 


the blood of their brethren, w hich is indeed their own 


blood! War, ?tis true, is ſometimes neceſſary; but 
it is a ſhame to humanity that it ſhould be inevitable 


in more favourable circumſtances. O ye kings! 


think not that war ought to be defir'd for the acquiſi- 
tion of glory. True glory y is not to be found ſeparate 
22 | fr om 
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from humanity. Whoever prefers his ambition be- 


fore a ſenſe of humanity, is a monſter of pride, not a 


man ; and ſhall never attain any other than a falſe 
glory; for true glory conſiſts ſolely in moderation and 
goodneſs, Men, indeed, may flatter him to gratify 
his fooliſh vanity; but when they are in ſecret, and 
may ſpeak their minds ſincerely, they will ſay of 


him, that he has ſo much the leſs deferv'd glory, as 
he has defired it with an unwarrantable paſſion, Men 


ought not to have any eſteem for him at all, ſince he 
has ſo little valued men, and has been ſo laviſh of 


| their blood, through brutal vanity, Happy is that 


king, who loves his people, and is beloved by them z 


who confides in his neighbours, and in whom his 


neighbours confide ; who, inſtead of making war up- 


on them, prevents any war they may have with one 


another; and who gives occaſion to all the foreign 
nations to envy the happineſs of his ſubjects, in hav- 


ing him for their king. Reſolve then to meet from 
time to time, O you who govern the moſt powerful 


cities of Heſperia ! agree to meet once in three years 


| in a general afſembly, where all the kings here pre- 
ſent may attend to renew the alliance by a freſh oath, 


to ſtrengthen the promiſed friendſhip, and to-conſult 


about your common intereſts, As long as you are 


ynited, you will enjoy in this fine country, tranquil- 
lity, glory, plenty; and abroad you will always be 


invincible. It is only diſcord, the child of hell, and 


ſent from thence to torment mortals ; it is only 
ſhe, I ſay, that can diſturb the felicity which the gods 
are preparing for you. TY ER | 


| Neftor reply'd, You ſee by the readineſs with 


which we come into the peace, how far we are from 
deſiring war out of vain glory, or an unjuſt eagerneſs 
to aggrandize ourſelves at the expence of our neigh- 


bours. But pray what's to be done when we find 
ourſelves near a violent prince, who knows no law 
but his intereſt, and who neglects no opportunity of 


invading 
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Invading the territories of other ſtates ? Think not 
that 1 glance at Idomeneus; no! I have no longer 


ſuch a thought of him; tis Adraſtus king of the 


Daunians, from whom we have every thing to fear. 
He contemns the gods, and thinks that all mankind 


are only born to be ſubſervient to his glory, and to be 
his ſlaves. He will not have ſubjects of whom he 


may be beth the king and father; he muſt have 
Naves and adorers, and have divine honours paid him, 


Hitherto blind fortune has favour'd his unrighteous 


enterprizes. We haſten'd to attack Salentum, to get 


rid of the weakeſt of our enemies, who had juſt be- 


an to eſtabliſh himſelf upon this coaſt, with a reſo- 


lution to turn our forces afterwards upon that other 


more powerful enemy. He has already taken ſeveral 


towns from our allies ; the Crotonians have already 

laſt two battles in fighting againſt him; he fticks at 
nothing to gratify his ambition: Force or fraud is 
all alike to him, provided he can but cruſh his ene- 


mies. He has amaſs'd together vaſt treaſures ; his 


troops are diſciplin'd and harden'd to war; his gene- 


rals are experienc'd ; he is well obey d; he himſelf 
inceſſantly watching over all thoſe who act by his or- 


der: He ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt faults; and 
largely rewards the ſervices that are done him: His 
perſonal valour ſuſtains and animates that of his 


troops : He would be an accompliſh'd king, if he 


ſquar' d his actions by the rules of juſtice and integrity; 


but he neither dreads the gods, nor the upbraidings of 
his conſcience: Reputation he reckons as nothing; 
he loolcs upon it as à vain phantom, which can affect 


none but poor, low, groveling ſpirits; he eſteems 


nothing as a real and ſolid good, but the advantage of 
poſſeſſing great riches, the being dreaded, and tram- 


pling all mankind under foot. His army will ſoon 


appear upon our territories; and if the union of ſo 


many people prove ineffectual againſt him, there's an 
end of our liberty, It is therefore the intereſt of Ido- 
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meneus, as well as ours, to oppoſe this tyrannical 
neighbour, who can ſuffer. nothing free to be neap 
him. If we ſhould be ever overcome, Salentum 


would be threaten'd with the ſame miſery ; There- 
fore let us all haſten jointly to prevent it. Whilſt 
Neſtor was thus ſpeaking, they mov'd towards the 


city; for Idomeneus had invited all the kings, and 
the principle commanders, to come and paſs the night 


there. 
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